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What’s 
„ News „ 

Business d Finance 

♦ 

I nvestor Eric Mindich is 

closing hedge fund Eton 
Park, a sign of how hedge- 
fund troubles are hurting even 
the stars of the business. A1 

♦ ShelPs oil spills have 
contributed to high levels 
of pollution in a Nigerian 
community, according to a 
consultant who helped 
produce a confidential 
damage assessment. B1 

♦ Britain's FCA has re- 
opened a probe into how 
Barclays persuaded Qa- 
tar's sovereign-wealth 
fund to bail it out during 
the financial crisis. B5 

♦ Akzo's largest shareholder 
became the latest investor to 
urge the Dutch firm to start 
talks with PPG over a $24 
billion takeover offer. B3 

♦ Ford said higher rates and 
a decline in used-car values 
will hurt affordability. B3 

♦ The market for sand, 

an ingredient in fracking, 
is surging again as U.S. oil 
output rebounds, threaten- 
ing energy-firm profits. B1 

♦ Apple will soon start as- 
sembling iPhones in India, 
aiding the company's ef- 
forts to gain a foothold in 
the fast-growing market. B4 

♦ Google's commitment to 

better police the millions of 
websites and videos across its 
ad network is complicated by 
the very scale and diversity 
that has lured marketers. B1 

♦ U.S. prosecutors are 

building cases that would 
accuse North Korea of direct- 
ing the theft of $81 million 
from Bangladesh's account at 
the New York Fed. B7 

World-Wide 

♦ 

♦ U.K. police identified the 

suspected Islamist terrorist 
who carried out Wednes- 
day's deadly rampage out- 
side Parliament as Khalid 
Masood, a 52-year-old Brit- 
ish-born man who had pre- 
vious convictions. A1 
♦ Governments are in- 
creasingly having to balance 
tight security with public 
access to some of their most 
politically sensitive sites. A4 

♦ Republicans postponed 

the planned vote on their 
health plan, after last-min- 
ute talks and lobbying by 
Trump failed to secure ma- 
jority support for the bill. A1 

♦ An ex-Russian lawmaker 

who fled to Ukraine and re- 
ceived citizenship there was 
gunned down in Kiev in 
what Ukraine's president 
called "an act of state ter- 
rorism" by the Kremlin. A3 

♦ The House intelligence 

committee chairman apolo- 
gized for not consulting with 
Democrats before his sur- 
prise announcement about 
information intercepted by 
U.S. intelligence agencies. A5 

♦ The U.S. Senate's top 

Democrat will oppose Gor- 
such's confirmation to the 
Supreme Court and urged 
his Democratic colleagues 
to block the nomination. A5 

♦ The U.N.'s air-safety arm 

is pushing for video record- 
ers to be installed in airliner 
cockpits to assist investiga- 
tions of serious incidents. A3 

♦ Israeli police arrested a 

teenager suspected of mak- 
ing security-related threats 
to Jewish institutions in the 
U.S. and elsewhere. A7 
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U.K. -Born Man Named as Attacker 


Authorities say Khalid 
Masood was the 
perpetrator of the 
London terror attack 

By Jenny Gross 


LONDON— Police identified 
the suspected Islamist terrorist 
who carried out the deadly 
rampage outside Parliament as 
Khalid Masood, a 52-year-old 
British-born man who had pre- 
vious convictions but who 
Prime Minister Theresa May 
said wasn't seen as "part of the 
current intelligence picture." 

Masood was born in Kent, 
southeast of London, and had 
most recently been living in 
the Birmingham area, police 
said. He wasn't the subject of 
any current investigations, and 
U.K. authorities had no prior 
intelligence about his intent to 
mount a terrorist attack. He 
had been known to police, 
however, and had a range of 
convictions unrelated to terror 
offenses, police said, the most 
recent one for the possession 
of a knife in 2003. 

Police say Masood on 
Wednesday mowed down pe- 
destrians on a crowded bridge 
before crashing his car near 
the gates of Parliament and 
stabbing a policeman, leaving 
three dead. He was shot to 
death, authorities said, and 
dozens were injured in the 
most serious act of terror in 



A minute of silence in Trafalgar Square in London on Thursday, a day after a rampage that killed three and left 29 in the hospital. 


the U.K. since 2005, when co- 
ordinated bombings by Isla- 
mist extremists on buses and 
subway trains claimed 52 lives. 

In a speech to Parliament 
the day after the deadliest act 
of terror in the U.K. in more 


than a decade, Mrs. May said 
the perpetrator had been in- 
vestigated years earlier over 
extremist concerns but that 
authorities had no prior intelli- 
gence of his intent and viewed 
him as a "peripheral figure." 


Islamic State claimed re- 
sponsibility for the attack, say- 
ing in a statement on its affili- 
ated Amaq news agency that it 
was a response to U.S.-led co- 
alition strikes against the ex- 
Please see LONDON page A4 


Aftermath 

♦ Attack highlights big cities' 

challenge A4 

♦ Markets become more 

resilient to attacks B7 


DOCUMENT: RUSSIA 

MEDDLES IN ELECTIONS 

♦ 

Rigged polls and fake news are part of playbook, Bulgarian officials say 


By Joe Parkinson and Georgi Kantchev 


SOFIA, Bulgaria— In the run-up to presi- 
dential elections in Bulgaria last year, the 
country's opposition Socialist Party received 
a secret strategy document proposing a road 
map to victory at the ballot box, according to 
five current or former Bulgarian officials. 

Among its recommendations: plant fake 
news and promote exaggerated polling data. 

The source of the roughly 30-page dossier, 
intercepted by Bulgaria's security service, was 


a think tank connected to the Kremlin, ac- 
cording to the officials. It was delivered by a 
former Russian spy on a U.S. sanctions list, 
three of them said. 

In November, the Socialists' candidate, Ru- 
men Radev, emerged victorious. Now, the 
party— which wants to end European Union 
sanctions against Russia and limit North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization operations around 
the Black Sea— is a front-runner in parliamen- 
tary elections to be held Sunday. 

Please see SPHERE page A6 


Long Shadow 

Russia retains strong economic ties to Bulgaria, especially in the 
energy, media and telecommunications sectors, and to certain other 
former Soviet satellites. 
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to estimate the share of Russian business in the overall economy. t2014 data unavailable 
Source: Report by Center for Strategic and International Studies, Washington, 
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House Republicans Postpone Health Vote 


Republicans postponed the 
vote on their legislation to 
overhaul the Affordable Care 
Act, after last-minute negotia- 
tions and personal lobbying 


By Kristina Peterson, 
Siobhan Hughes 
and Louise Radnofsky 


from President Donald Trump 
failed to secure majority sup- 
port for the bill only hours 
ahead of the planned vote. 

House GOP leaders who had 


planned to put the bill to a 
floor vote Thursday instead 
spent tense hours jockeying 
over possible changes being 
sought by competing factions 
in the party, one made of con- 
servatives and the other of 
centrist Republicans. 

Late Thursday, White House 
spokeswoman Sarah Sanders 
said the vote would now take 
place Friday morning. She said 
she was confident the votes 
would be there to pass it then, 
and said the delay was ar- 


ranged to avoid members vot- 
ing at 3 a.m. after a lengthy 
debate. 

The delay left the first ma- 
jor legislative effort by House 
Speaker Paul Ryan and Mr. 
Trump in doubt. 

A conservative group, the 
House Freedom Caucus, sought 
to rework the bill so it more 
aggressively upended the ACA, 
the 2010 health law champi- 
oned by former President Ba- 
rack Obama and Democrats. 
But they left a White House 


meeting with Mr. Trump on 
Thursday saying no deal had 
been struck. 

Rep. Mark Meadows (R., 
N.C.), chairman of the group, 
said after the meeting that the 
bill still didn't have enough 
votes to pass, but talks would 
continue. 

"We're having conversa- 
tions, but nothing new came 
out of it," said Rep. Justin 
Amash (R., Mich.) after the 
meeting. "There were no 
new concessions." 


At the same time, some cen- 
trist Republicans were walking 
away from the bill. Rep. Mark 
Amodei (R., Nev.) wrote on 
Twitter that the discussion 
was over. "I'm a no," he said. 

All House Democrats are ex- 
pected to oppose the bill. 

At the White House, press 
secretary Sean Spicer was 
asked if the administration 
had a backup plan. "It's going 
to pass, so that's it," he said of 
the bill. 

Please see LA W page A5 


Artsy -Craftsy Booze Is Giving 

Kentucky Rabbis a Headache 

* * * 

As distilleries crank out exotic spirits, a 
l family of rabbis tries to keep bourbon kosher l 


By Ian Lovett 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.— Rabbi 
Chaim Litvin keeps the tools 
of his work with him at all 
times: a yarmulke to cover his 
head; tefillin, small leather 
boxes containing parchment 
inscribed with Torah verses; 
and a pair of goggles, which 
he needs when he 
inspects distilleries 
to certify this 
state's signature ex- 
port, Kentucky 
bourbon, as kosher. 

"I also keep a 
hair net and beard 
net in my 
car," Rabbi Litvin, 

31 years old, said. 

"If no one had stepped up, 
there really wouldn't be much 
kosher hard alcohol around 
here." 

Since the first distillers 
started bottling on the banks 
of the Ohio River here, Ken- 
tucky bourbon has always 


been considered kosher, in 
line with Jewish dietary laws 
about what food and drink 
can be consumed and in what 
circumstances. Generations of 
observant Jews have 
reached for it without worry. 

Well, not anymore. 

The bourbon industry has 
exploded over the last several 
years, and that 
growth has brought 
I new complications 
for Jews who like 
American whiskey. 
Bourbon still comes 
out of the barrel as 
kosher— if not nec- 
essarily as health- 
ful— as mountain 
spring water. It is 
after that the problems start. 

Companies that once dis- 
tilled just a few barrels of 
bourbon every year are now 
churning out dozens of other 
drinks— sherries, brandies, 
flavored vodkas— which 

Please see KOSHER page A2 
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Hedge -Fund Behemoth Is Closing Down 


By Gregory Zuckerman 
And Juliet Chung 


High-profile investor Eric 
Mindich is closing his $7 bil- 
lion hedge fund, Eton Park 
Capital Management LP, in 
the latest sign of how mount- 
ing troubles for hedge funds 
are hurting even stars of the 
business. 

Mr. Mindich, who at the age 
of 27 became the youngest 
partner in Goldman Sachs 
Group Inc.'s history, launched 
his fund in 2004 amid fren- 


zied investor interest. The 
firm's $3.5 billion launch was 
believed to be the largest in 
hedge-fund history and was 
seen as sign of surging inter- 
est in the industry. 

But the firm has run into 
troubles recently, with disap- 
pointing returns and investor 
withdrawals resulting in a 
50% plunge for the firm's as- 
sets from their 2011 peak. 
Eton Park lost 9% last year, 
investors say, even as the S&P 
500 posted a return of nearly 
12%, including dividends. 


So far in 2017, Eton Park is 
flat, while the S&P is up al- 
most 5.8%. The firm received 
about $400 million of with- 
drawal requests from inves- 
tors for the first quarter, ac- 
cording to a person familiar 
with the matter. Executives 
were concerned the declining 
assets would make it harder to 
retain employees, part of why 
Mr. Mindich moved to close 
the firm, the person said. 

Many hedge funds have 
performed poorly compared 
Please see FUND page A2 
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WORLD NEWS 

Turkey's Referendum Could Backfire on Erdogan 



A billboard in Istanbul exhorts a 'yes' vote in the referendum. 


Party Breakdown 

MHP lawmakers rescued a Turkish referendum plan, 
but many voters from the party say 'No' 

Support for the constitutional changes, by political party 

■ Yes I No ■ Undecided 


AKP (ruling Justice and Development party) 



9.0% 

8.8% 

MHP (Nationalist Movement Party) 

18.7% 

71.5% 

9.8% 


HDP (leftist opposition People's Democratic Party) 


-6.6% 87.9% 


CHP (central opposition Republican People's Party) 


-2.4% 92.7% 4.8% — • 


Note: Figures may not total to 100 due to rounding 
Source: Metropoll poll of 1,000 likely voters conducted 

February 2017; margin of error: +/-2.0 percentage points THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


5.5% — • 



MIDDLE EAST CROSSROADS 

YAROSLAV TROFIMOV 


ISTANBUL— Appearances 
can deceive. 

Only one campaign is in 
sight less than a month be- 
fore the April 16 referendum 
that would give Turkey's 
President Recep Tayyip Erdo- 
gan vast new powers. 

Building-size billboards 
feature a giant likeness of 
Mr. Erdogan urging the na- 
tion to vote “Yes." On TV 
networks, government offi- 
cials brand 
those oppos- 
ing this exec- 
utive presi- 
dency plan 
as traitors or 
supporters of 
terrorism. Finding any evi- 
dence of the “No" campaign 
can be mission impossible. 

And yet, despite such a 
charged environment, a refer- 
endum victory for Mr. Erdo- 
gan looks surprisingly uncer- 
tain. Opinion polls keep 
showing a nation starkly di- 
vided along the middle— with 
a significant part of Mr. Erdo- 
gan's own Justice and Devel- 
opment Party, or AKP, elec- 
torate balking at the idea of 
scrapping Turkey's tradition 
of parliamentary democracy. 


“This is a huge problem for 
them: They were thinking 
they will easily get 60%, " says 
Etyen Mahcupyan, a political 
consultant who served as ad- 
viser to former Prime Minis- 
ter Ahmet Davutoglu, a lead- 
ing figure in AKP. “And if we 
have a surprise on election 
day, it will be to the benefit of 
the 'No' vote. The government 
has created a Tes' atmo- 
sphere and many people are 
afraid of admitting that they 
will vote 'No,' and are not tell- 
ing the truth to the pollsters." 

E ven though the referen- 
dum campaign unfolds 
under the state of 
emergency imposed following 
July's failed coup attempt 
against Mr. Erdogan, Turkey's 
voting process makes outright 


ballot-stuffing difficult. 

Mr. Erdogan's camp can 
still win the referendum. 

“We are sure we will receive 
a majority," AKP's deputy 
chairman Yasin Aktay said in 
an interview. “The opposi- 
tion is not convincing. They 
have no argumentation ex- 
cept saying that we are 
bringing dictatorship or a 
one-man administration, 
which is not true." 

Yet, the very fact that the 
outcome is now in doubt has 
re-energized the opposition 
to Turkey's leader— just 
months after his hold on au- 
thority, in the wake of the 
July putsch attempt, seemed 
beyond any challenge. 

The stakes can't be higher. 
If Mr. Erdogan loses, that 
would be his most dramatic 


setback since coming to 
power in 2003, shattering his 
aura of near-magic invincibil- 
ity. A referendum defeat could 
also change the geopolitical 
trajectory of one of America's 
most important partners in 
the Middle East and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization 
alliance— just as Mr. Erdogan 
is steering Turkey further and 
further from its traditional 
bonds with the West. 

“If 'No' wins, an irreversible 
situation will arise for the first 
time for AKP. They see this as 
a matter of life or death," said 
Sezgin Tanrikulu, a lawmaker 
for the opposition CHP party. 
“If that happens, AKP won't be 
the same AKP and Turkey 
won't be the same Turkey. Cit- 
izens, who now have so much 
despair, will acquire new self- 


confidence and new hope." 

A referendum defeat, if it 
occurs, wouldn't force Mr. Er- 
dogan, whose mandate runs 
until 2019, to step down, and 
wouldn't necessarily prompt 
new elections in the immedi- 
ate future. But it would al- 
most certainly usher a period 
of new political instability as 
Mr. Erdogan struggles to re- 
gain momentum against em- 
boldened foes. 

Mr. Erdogan's strategy in 
the past, when faced with 
challenges to his authority, 
has been to escalate crises 
and create new ones, at 
home and abroad. That is 
something that many, in Tur- 
key and Western capitals, 
fear may happen in coming 
weeks, and even more so 
should voters reject his pro- 


posals on April 16. 

In the summer of 2015, af- 
ter an election in which AKP 
failed to secure absolute par- 
liamentary majority for the 
first time, Mr. Erdogan— in- 
stead of moving to create a 
coalition government— un- 
leashed all-out war against 
Kurdish militants and then 
called snap elections within 
months. The AKP regained its 
majority amid the nationalist 
fervor. In a similar attempt to 
rally the nationalist vote, he 
stoked diplomatic confronta- 
tions with the Netherlands 
and Germany in recent weeks. 

uch an appeal to the 
Turkish nationalist elec- 
torate that traditionally 
follows the MHP party, one of 
four represented in Turkey's 
parliament, is indispensable 
for Mr. Erdogan's referendum 
plans. He managed to pass the 
referendum legislation, which 
required the support of three- 
fifths of lawmakers, only 
thanks to a new alliance with 
the MHP's leadership. 

That parliamentary support 
has yet to translate into back- 
ing by actual MHP voters, 
cautioned former MHP law- 
maker Sinan Ogan, who is op- 
posed to the proposals. 

The MHP secured 11.9% of 
votes in Turkey's most re- 
cent elections, in November 
2015, and represents a criti- 
cal swing constituency. 

“The key to the referen- 
dum is now with MHP," said 
Mr. Ogan. “And in MHP, the 
top says 'Yes' and the grass- 
roots say 'No.' " 
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Eric Mindich, here in 2015, cited the fund's results for shutting it down. 


FUND 

Continued from Page One 
with the stock and bond mar- 
kets since 2009, a losing 
streak that has led pension 
funds, endowments and other 
institutional investors to pull 
money. The Eton Park closure 
follows a year when 1,057 
hedge funds were liquidated, 
according to the data tracker 
HFR, the highest number since 
the 2008 financial crisis. 

At the end of 2016, there 
were 8,326 hedge funds, the 
lowest since 2013. 

Some hedge funds have 
blamed placid global markets 
stemming from continued low 
interest rates for their prob- 
lems, but investors are start- 
ing to lose patience. Investors 
yanked $70.1 billion from 
funds last year, even account- 
ing for new investments. 

Some hedge-fund investors 
have privately predicted wide- 
spread closures given poor re- 


turns and investor outflows. 
Daniel Loeb of Third Point 
LLC last year wrote to clients, 
“There is no doubt that we are 
in the first innings of a wash- 
out" in the industry, and some 
managers who lost money last 
year told clients they believed 
some losses were attributable 
to other hedge funds bailing 
out of positions. 

In a letter to his investors 
Thursday, Mr. Mindich said the 
firm could no longer sustain its 
approach, which focuses on in- 
vesting in complex strategies 
across global markets. 

“Recently, a combination 
of industry headwinds, a dif- 
ficult market environment 
and, importantly, our own 
disappointing 2016 results 
have challenged our ability to 
continue to maintain the 
scale and scope we believe 
necessary to pursue our in- 
vestment program consistent 
with our founding principles," 
Mr. Mindich wrote. “As a re- 
sult, we have made the very 
difficult decision to return 


your capital, from a position 
of relative strength." 

The closure of Eton Park, 
which was earlier reported by 
the New York Times, is among 
the most notable since inves- 
tor withdrawals began picking 
up in recent years. 

Late last year, Richard 
Perry, a prominent investor 


and one of the world's top art 
collectors, closed his own 
hedge fund, Perry Capital LLC. 
The firm had posted losses 
and Mr. Perry concluded he 
was out of step with today's 
market. “Industry and market 
headwinds against us have 
been strong," Mr. Perry said at 
the time. 


Mr. Mindich's fall from 
prominence has been dra- 
matic. 

Mr. Mindich, who grew up 
in the New York suburb of 
Scarsdale, is the son of a 
home builder. At Goldman, he 
was mentored by Robert Ru- 
bin of the firm's famed risk- 
arbitrage trading desk. The 
excitement surrounding Eton 
Park's launch was such that 
investors agreed to a higher- 
than-usual minimum invest- 
ment of $5 million, and to tie 
up their cash for as long as 
4% years or pay a big penalty. 
It later eased those terms. 

In the years that followed, 
high-net worth individuals 
and large institutions poured 
into hedge funds, viewing 
them as packed with skilled 
investors capable of navigat- 
ing any kind of market. 

The shine began to fade in 
the aftermath of the 2008 fi- 
nancial crisis. While hedge 
funds did better than mutual 
funds and the overall market, 
the industry's 19% loss sur- 


prised many investors. 

Eton Park seemed to buck 
the trend, however. The firm 
lost only 7% in 2008, after 
soaring 41% in 2007 and man- 
aged a peak of $14 billion as 
recently as 2011. 

But the firm lost about 10% 
in 2011. Over the next four 
years, Eton Park's annual 
gains slipped to 13%, 22%, 6% 
and 6%, respectively, before 
the more disappointing re- 
turns more recently. The 
firm's performance figures 
don't include about $1 billion 
invested in private equity and 
other hard-to-trade invest- 
ments that aren't part of the 
firm's main portfolio and limit 
investors' ability to cash out. 

Eton Park has in recent 
months shown signs of pres- 
sure. It laid off some staffers 
in its London office, the firm 
told investors last year, and 
stopped trading out of Lon- 
don. In Thursday's letter, the 
firm said it expected to return 
40% of investors' money by 
the end of April. 


KOSHER 

Continued from Page One 
might not be kosher. They 
can contaminate the bourbon, 
Rabbi Litvin said, if the li- 
quors are run through the 
same pipes or tanks. 

Lemon vodka, for exam- 
ple, can contain not only cit- 
rus (which is kosher), but 
also glycerin, which contains 
animal fat (often not kosher). 
In some cases, spirits include 
red food coloring made from 
insects (definitely not kosher). 

So the Litvins, a family of 
seven orthodox rabbis based 
in Louisville, have taken it 
upon themselves to keep 
bourbon kosher. 

“With globalization, there's 
literally a whole new world 
with regard to kosher," said 
Rabbi Avrohom Litvin, the 
family patriarch who moved 
to Kentucky from Brooklyn in 
1985. He now certifies liquors 
as kosher along with four sons 
and two sons-in-law— all of 
them rabbis with Chabad- 
Lubavitch, a movement of or- 
thodox Judaism. 

“In Judaism, people are al- 
ways eating and drinking," he 


said, explaining how he got 
into the business of giving li- 
quor his blessing. When a 
couple decides to get married, 
he said, “we need to certify a 
kosher caterer. Then they 
want to say L'chaim"— a He- 
brew phrase often used as a 
toast. 

So he began making sure 
there was kosher bourbon for 
them to do it with. 

Though Jewish laws about 
dietary rules can be complex, 
most spirits that didn't in- 
clude wine (which must be 
made according to specific 
rules) were generally kosher. 

Then, about two decades 
ago, vodka companies began 
introducing a smorgasbord of 
different flavors. Other liquors 
followed suit, unleashing 
havoc on kosher consumers. 

Deborah Shapiro, vice pres- 
ident of marketing for Kosher 
Network International, said 
kosher certification labels 
only began showing up on li- 
quors once companies 
“started to get artsy-craftsy 
oriented with drinks, adding 
flavorings to things." 

For a while, bourbon was 
immune to all this upheaval, 
because its production is 
strictly regulated by the gov- 


ernment. Contrary to popular 
myth, it doesn't have to be 
made in Bourbon County, 
Kentucky. 

To be sold as bourbon, 
though, it can be made only 
from corn, grain and water, 
and aged in new oak casks, all 
of which is kosher. 

Bourbon is now encounter- 
ing kosher issues of its own, 
as it has expanded to an $8.5 
billion industry in the state. 

On a recent afternoon, 
Chaim Litvin pulled up to 
Heaven Hill, which has been 
churning out bourbon since 
shortly after prohibition and 
is now one of the largest li- 
quor companies in the world. 

The company is owned by 
a Jewish family, but only a 
few of the bourbons— Evan 
Williams, the company's larg- 
est brand, and the high-end 
single-barrel whiskeys— are 
still guaranteed to be kosher. 
The others are run through 
the same pipes and storage 
tanks as other products, in- 
cluding untold flavors of 
vodka, spiced rum and mint 
whiskey. 

“When we were only pro- 
ducing American whiskey, not 
only was our product kosher, 
but bottling was never an is- 
sue," said Larry Kass, director 
of trade relations at Heaven 
Hill. “Now that we produce 
literally hundreds of different 
kinds of products, we might 
have brandy on the same bot- 
tling line as bourbon." 

Rabbi Litvin, with a sani- 
tary net covering only a por- 
tion of his thick 
beard, checked to make sure 
that Evan Williams was still on 
its own dedicated line, in its 
own dedicated storage tank, 
_ which it was. That was it. 

< “Everyone thinks kosher is 
jj= about rabbis blessing every- 
5 thing," said Ms. Shapiro, from 
Kosher International Network. 


“It's not about that. It is 100% 
science." 

Other times, Rabbi Litvin 
will oversee specialty runs of 
bourbon that will be used in, 
say, a kosher barbecue sauce, 
which requires heating equip- 
ment to sanitize it, according 
to kosher rules. The Litvins' 


Kosher certification, 
like bourbon, is a 
booming industry, 
growing 10% a year. 

nonprofit organization, Ko- 
sher Liquor and Spirits, 
charges a fee for the kosher 
certification. 

Despite the family's devo- 
tion to kosher bourbon, Rabbi 
Litvin doesn't have much of a 
taste for it himself, nor does 
his father. 

“My dad doesn't really like 
bourbon," the younger Rabbi 


The Natural Resource Gov- 
ernance Institute, a not-for- 
profit that monitors the global 
oil, natural-gas and mining 
sectors, was misidentified as 
the National Resource Gover- 
nance Institute in a Business & 
Finance article about Freeport 
McMoRan's showdown with 
Indonesia over a copper mine. 

The National Institutes of 

Health doesn't fund the cre- 
ation or destruction of human 
embryos for research pur- 
poses. A U.S. News article on 
Wednesday about researchers 


Litvin said. “He's been living 
in Kentucky for 30 years. I 
don't know if he'll admit that 
out loud." 

The elder Rabbi Litvin said, 
“I don't drink often, but when 
I do it's kosher bourbon." 

Not all Jews— or even all 
those who are very devoted to 
keeping kosher— are so exact- 
ing about the equipment li- 
quor is produced on. 

Gloria Kobrin, who runs a 
kosher cooking website, said 
she still considered bourbon 
and other liquors kosher un- 
less they had flavorings added 
to them, or they were aged in 
sherry casks— which contain 
wine. “If you get into all the 
details of this, your mind goes 
numb," she said. 

Kosher certification, like 
bourbon, is a booming indus- 
try, growing by roughly 10% a 
year since 2005, according to 
Kosher Network International. 

At the Orthodox Union, the 
country's largest kosher cer- 
tification company, rabbis 
said certifying liquor as ko- 


seeking to broaden guidelines 
to address work with embryo- 
like entities incorrectly said 
that the NIH endorsed re- 
search guidelines that limit re- 
search on human embryos 
past 14 days of development. 

The Individuals with Dis- 
abilities Education Act was in- 
correctly called the Individuals 
with Education Disabilities Act 
in a U.S. News article Thurs- 
day about the Supreme Court's 
ruling that disabled students 
are entitled to more than a 
bare-bones education. 


sher has taken off in recent 
years, in part because it ap- 
peals not only to Jews, but 
also to many gentiles who see 
kosher products as more 
highly scrutinized. 

Marni Davis, author of 
“Jews and Booze," said the 
growing interest in kosher 
certification for alcohol likely 
has as much to do with cul- 
tural changes as religious 
practice. Single-barrel bour- 
bons, she noted, are always 
kosher, while those siloed in 
huge vats may not be. 

“Probably the fetishization 
of gourmet differences is 
part of it, which is not lim- 
ited to Jews or alcohol," Ms. 
Davis said. “There's a real in- 
terest in the small-batch-ness 
of everything." 
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The Litvin family at the wedding of Sheina Litvin to Rabbi Yanki Biggs. 
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WORLD NEWS 

Ex- Russian Lawmaker Slain in Ukraine 



Ukrainian police work around the body of former Russian lawmaker Denis Voronenkov. 


Denis Voronenkov fled 
to Kiev last fall and 
had become a strident 
critic of Vladimir Putin 

By James Marson 


MOSCOW— A former Rus- 
sian lawmaker who fled to 
Ukraine and received citizen- 
ship there was gunned down 
in central Kiev on Thursday in 
what Ukraine's president 
called "an act of state terror- 
ism" by the Kremlin. 

The slaying of Denis 
Voronenkov, an ex-policeman 
and prosecutor who was 
wanted in Russia on fraud 
charges, comes amid height- 
ened tensions between the 
two neighboring countries 
over Russia's support for a 
three-year insurgency in 
Ukraine's east. 

Mr. Voronenkov, a former 
Communist Party lawmaker, 
was leaving the upscale Pre- 
mier Palace hotel in central 
Kiev with a body- 
guard Thursday morning when 
an unknown assailant opened 
fire with a pistol, Kiev police 
said. The bodyguard was 
wounded but managed to in- 
jure the attacker, and both 
were taken to the hospital, po- 
lice said. The unidentified as- 
sailant later died, offi- 
cials said. 


Mr. Voronenkov's defection 
to Kiev was a potential embar- 
rassment to Moscow. A former 
high-ranking official in Rus- 
sia's now-defunct Federal Drug 
Control Service, he had inti- 
mate knowledge of corruption 
schemes of Kremlin-connected 
elites. In an interview last 
month, he said he had retained 
bodyguards because he feared 


for his life. 

He was a personal acquain- 
tance of security-service vet- 
eran Alexander Litvinenko, 
who was killed in London 
when British police say under- 
cover Russian agents slipped a 
fatal dose of radioactive polo- 
nium into his tea during a 
meeting in a restaurant. The 
Kremlin ordered his killing, 


Mr. Voronenkov said, because 
Mr. Litvinenko was helping 
British authorities investigate 
Russian mafia networks in 
Spain. Russian officials have 
denied involvement. 

Opponents of the Kremlin 
say they are targets of Russian 
security services. A lawyer 
representing the family of a 
dead Russian whistleblower 


fell from a window late Tues- 
day under unclear circum- 
stances. Vladimir Kara-Murza, 
an opposition activist, says he 
has been poisoned twice in re- 
cent years. His ally Boris 
Nemtsov, an opposition leader, 
was gunned down near the 
Kremlin in 2015. 

In a statement Wednesday 
referring to the lawyer, Sens. 
John McCain and Ben Cardin 
denounced "the culture of bru- 
tality that [Russian President] 
Vladimir Putin has created in 
Russia, where those who speak 
the truth about corruption and 
tyranny are persecuted, at- 
tacked, and killed, and no one 
is ever held responsible." 

Mr. Voronenkov, 45 years 
old, left Russia for Kiev last 
fall with his wife, an opera 
singer and former lawmaker. 
Russia's Investigative Commit- 
tee announced fraud charges 
against Mr. Voronenkov in 
February over the alleged mis- 
appropriation of a Moscow 
building in 2011. 

Mr. Voronenkov received 
Ukrainian citizenship and gave 
evidence to Ukrainian authori- 
ties in the treason case 
against former Ukrainian Pres- 
ident Viktor Yanukovych, who 
fled to Russia in February 
2014 amid street protests 
against his rule. 

As a member of Russia's 
parliament, Mr. Voronenkov 
voted for the annexation of 


Crimea in March 2014 and 
wrote legislation that re- 
stricted foreign ownership of 
Russian media. But after mov- 
ing to Ukraine, he became a 
strident critic of Mr. Putin, 
calling the annexation of Cri- 
mea a mistake and decrying 
Russia's Federal Security Ser- 
vice, or FSB, as all-powerful. 

Ukrainian President Petro 
Poroshenko called a meeting 
with his security chiefs over 
the murder. "It's an act of 
state terrorism by Russia," Mr. 
Poroshenko's spokesman 
quoted him as saying. He 
noted "the clear handwriting 
of Russian special forces, 
which has repeatedly appeared 
in various European capitals." 

Ukrainian General Prosecu- 
tor Yuriy Lutsenko told report- 
ers that the attack was a con- 
tract killing by a professional. 
Mr. Voronenkov was hit by 
two bullets in the neck, one in 
the face and one in the stom- 
ach, he said. 

Mr. Lutsenko said the kill- 
ing was most likely connected 
with his status as a witness in 
the treason case against Mr. 
Yanukovych or his role expos- 
ing a contraband ring in Rus- 
sia run by the FSB. 

A Kremlin spokesman de- 
scribed the accusations of 
Russia's involvement as ab- 
surd. 

—Alan Cullison 
contributed to this article. 


U.N. Agency Presses for Cockpit Video Recorders 



United Airlines pilots demonstrate communications equipment. 


By Andy Pasztor 


The United Nations' air- 
safety arm is pushing for video 
recorders to be installed in fu- 
ture airliner cockpits to assist 
investigations of serious inci- 
dents and crashes, in a move 
that puts safety gains above 
privacy drawbacks, according 
to agency documents and peo- 
ple familiar with the details. 

Such a step has been op- 
posed by pilots for decades 
amid concerns that such film- 
ing could potentially capture 
their images during a fatal ac- 
cident or be used by airlines to 
monitor crews in nonemer- 
gency situations. 

The proposal by the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, the world's leading advo- 
cate of air safety and technical 
standards, aims to allay those 
concerns by using new technol- 


ogy that would avoid recording 
the faces or bodies of aviators. 

The ICAO envisions systems 
designed to capture only im- 
ages of flight instruments and 
the positions of switches. The 
goal is to re-create for investi- 
gators precisely what flight 
crews saw during emergency 
situations, and to determine 
whether cockpit displays were 
consistent with crew commands 
and actual flight conditions. 

An agency spokesman said 
pilots would be able be able to 
erase the images at the end of 
flights. The recordings would be 
stored in crash-resistant "black 
boxes," which would have to be 
accessed for viewing. 

The ICAO spelled out its 
proposal, which hasn't been 
reported before, in letters this 
year seeking comments from 
national aviation regulators by 
April 20. The agency wants 


airliners built in the next de- 
cade to adopt the technology. 

The ICAO is the first major 
regulatory authority or stan- 
dard-setting organization to 
formally call for using such 
technology to help unravel ac- 
cidents. If adopted, the phas- 
ing-in of cameras would likely 
take at least several years. 

Accident investigators, in- 
cluding the U.S. National Trans- 
portation Safety Board and the 
Transportation Safety Board of 
Canada, have long advocated 
cockpit -video cameras as im- 
portant supplements to tradi- 
tional cockpit -voice recorders 
and flight-data recorders. 

"There's no question it would 
help when a crash involves an 
intentional act," said Richard 
Healing, a former NTSB member. 

ICAO experts have deter- 
mined that video images would 
have provided a significant aid 


to investigators in various 
crashes in which terrorism or 
pilot suicide were suspected. 

The agency doesn't have di- 
rect enforcement authority. 
But national regulatory bodies, 
industry trade associations and 
airline managers typically em- 
brace its standards. Interna- 
tional treaty obligations and 
ICAO's ability to publicly iden- 
tify countries that balk also 
give the agency's pronounce- 
ments substantial clout. 

"It's long past due" because 
"tragedies have occurred while 
ICAO has been studying the is- 
sue," said Kenneth Quinn, a for- 
mer senior U.S. aviation regula- 
tor who now heads the aviation 
practice of the law firm Pillsbury 
Winthrop Shaw Pittman LLP. 

Mr. Quinn said public ex- 
pectations demand trade-offs 
between pilot privacy and "a 
very clear and overdue need" 


to determine precisely what 
occurred each time a commer- 
cial aircraft goes down. 

According to an internal 
ICAO working document pre- 
pared by Russian representa- 


tives to support the proposal, 
video images could accelerate 
future probes "to determine 
explicitly causes of the crash 
and to increase public trust" in 
the investigations. 


EU Readies Its Brexit Riposte 


BRUSSELS— Once British 
Prime Minister Theresa May 
sets the clock ticking on 
Wednesday on two years of 
negotiations over Britain 
leaving the European Union, 
it will be London's turn to sit 
and wait. 

After a nine-month delay 
following June's referendum 
for the U.K. to formally 
launch exit 

BRUSSELS talks, the other 
BEAT 27 EU govern- 

LAURENCE ments will take 
NORMAN about two 

months to for- 
mulate their 

response before negotiations 
can start in earnest. 

If the 27 can remain 
united— something they have 
managed during the nine 
months of phony war but 
can't be taken for granted— 
their response could give 
them critical leverage in the 
talks, helping them define 
the issues and the order they 
will be discussed. 

"It will frame in a major 
way what is possible and 
what's not possible" follow- 
ing Brexit, one senior EU of- 
ficial said. 

Here is how Brussels sees 
the negotiations getting un- 
der way. 

W ithin 48 hours of 
Britain triggering 
Article 50, the exit 
clause in the EU's Lisbon 
Treaty, European Council 
President Donald Tusk will 
send draft guidelines to the 
27 capitals framing the talks 
from the EU's side. Those 
guidelines should be finally 
agreed at a Brussels summit 
of the 27 on April 29. 

Then EU governments and 
the European Commission, 
which will lead day-to-day 
negotiations, will take sev- 
eral weeks to set a detailed 
negotiating mandate for 


Michel Barnier, the bloc's 
chief negotiator. Only then, 
possibly in late May, will 
substantive negotiations 
with Britain begin. 

EU officials say the guide- 
lines will set out the princi- 
ples with which the 27 will 
approach the talks. It will 
signal, for example, that 


even temporary U.K. partici- 
pation in the EU's single 
market of goods and services 
after Brexit is unlikely unless 
London accepts the obliga- 
tions other members do, in- 
cluding further EU budget 
contributions. 

It will also set priorities. 
Top of the list will be the 
three issues Mr. Barnier 
highlighted in a speech on 
Wednesday: a mutual rights 
deal for EU citizens in the 
U.K. and British citizens in 
the EU; agreement in princi- 
ple on Britain's exit bill, en- 
compassing the U.K.'s past 
pledges on EU spending; and 


measures to avoid re-creat- 
ing a hard border between 
Northern Ireland and the Re- 
public of Ireland once Britain 
exits the EU's customs union. 

The guidelines are ex- 
pected to adopt positive lan- 
guage about the options for 
a close future EU-U.K. part- 
nership. But they will reiter- 


ate a principle Mr. Barnier 
laid out on Wednesday: Dis- 
cussions on the future will 
begin only once these legacy 
issues have been dealt with. 

"The quicker we reach 
agreement on the principles 
of an orderly exit, the sooner 
we will be able to prepare 
our future relationship," Mr. 
Barnier said. 

Those principles will be 
converted into clearer red 
lines in the detailed negoti- 
ating mandate. 

There will be a balance to 
be struck here. If member 
states are too precise in lay- 
ing out what Mr. Barnier can 


and can't do, they may give 
Mr. Barnier more leverage 
with the U.K. 

But such a demanding ap- 
proach could also risk under- 
cutting the chances of a deal, 
an outcome neither side 
wants. 

T he EU may want to 
box the U.K. in to 
some degree, however. 
Take the legally complex 
issue of a reciprocal deal on 
future citizens' rights. The 
EU could simply instruct Mr. 
Barnier to make an agree- 
ment a priority. More likely, 
members states will set ba- 
sic conditions for a settle- 
ment, like whether rights 
should be time-limited. 
During the guidelines dis- 
^ cussion, EU officials are con- 
% fident the 27 can hang to- 
£ gether, having broadly kept 
I to the principle so far of not 
2 entering into negotiations 
^ with the British until they 
g trigger Article 50. Member 
§ states have also stuck 
> largely together in send- 
S ing the message that the 

° U.K. can't restrict freedom of 

£* . 

H movement and enjoy 
o broad EU market participa- 
tion after Brexit. 

The bigger test may come 
over the negotiating man- 
date. Spain, for example, 
with a large expatriate com- 
munity of aging Britons, 
might be happy to agree on 
strict time limits on future 
rights of U.K. and EU citi- 
zens. On the other hand, Po- 
land or Romania, with hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
citizens (and voters) living 
in the U.K., might not. 

The No. 1 condition for a 
successful deal, Mr. Barnier 
said on Wednesday, is "the 
unity of the 27." For that 
reason, officials expect the 
U.K. to do its utmost to chal- 
lenge it. 



WORLDWATCH 


AFGHANISTAN 

Taliban Forces Retake 
Key Helmand District 

Taliban forces have again re- 
taken the district of Sangin in 
Afghanistan's Helmand province, 
officials said, following a surge 
in fighting that threatens gov- 
ernment control over swaths of 
southern Afghanistan. 

The Taliban said a month of 
sustained attacks on Sangin 
helped the group dislodge the 
government there. 

"The enemy escaped through 
air last night and left vehicles, 
tanks and large amount of 
weapons and ammunition," Qari 
Yousaf Ahmadi, a Taliban 
spokesman, said Thursday. "All 
of Sangin district is now cleared 
of the enemy and under Taliban 
control." 

Taliban forces have ramped 
up pressure on the government 
ahead of their annual summer 
offensive, attacking district cen- 
ters in neighboring Kandahar 
and Uruzgan provinces as well. 
The offensive, which usually be- 
gins in April, is expected to pose 
a particularly stiff challenge this 
year to an Afghan government 
that is grappling with rampant 
corruption and high rates of at- 
trition among its forces. 

—Jessica Donati 

BRAZIL 

Corruption Scandal 
Hurts Meat Exports 

Meat exports ground to a 
halt this week amid a corruption 
scandal while officials worked to 
stop the bleeding and econo- 
mists tried to gauge the dam- 
age. 

Brazil's top meat producers 
were hit as their main export 
markets continued to close even 
as officials rushed to convince 
buyers that sanitation oversight 
is sound and the meat is good. 
Nineteen countries including 


China, Brazil's largest meat im- 
porter, have issued temporary 
bans or increased scrutiny on 
shipments, knocking down ex- 
ports to $74,000 on Tuesday 
from a previous daily average of 
$63 million. 

Brazilian officials say they ex- 
pect Chile to reverse its tempo- 
rary ban and they continue to 
talk to Chinese authorities about 
reopening their market. 

"We're working hard to get 
China back," said Luis Rangel, 
the Agriculture Ministry's head 
of sanitation. 

Economists fear the crisis 
could have lasting consequences 
on a sector that has been a rare 
bright spot in a troubled econ- 
omy. 

—Paulo Trevisani 

CHINA 

Soccer Team Upsets 
South Korean Squad 

The national soccer team 
stunned South Korea in a slim 
but spirited victory, defusing pre- 
match fears of fan unrest 
spurred by a continuing feud be- 
tween Beijing and Seoul. 

Thursday's match was a 
must-win for China, with its 
hopes of reaching the 2018 
World Cup at stake. The 1-0 re- 
sult against a much-favored 
South Korean team— China's 
third-ever victory over its re- 
gional rival— prompted jubilant 
scenes in the heart of the cen- 
tral Chinese city of Changsha, 
under the watchful eyes of a 
10,000-strong security force. 

China's relationship with South 
Korea has frayed over Seoul's de- 
ployment of a U.S.-made missile- 
defense system, which Beijing 
says undermines its own security. 
Many Chinese soccer fans had 
expressed anger over the issue 
ahead of the match and authori- 
ties put much of Changsha in a 
state of lockdown to prevent any 
incidents. 

—Chun Han Wong 


CUFF OWEN/ASSOCIATED PRESS 
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TERROR IN LONDON 


Attack Highlights Big Cities’ Challenge 


Cities around the 
world have erected 
barriers at government 
and tourist sites 

By Mike Bird 


Governments are increas- 
ingly having to balance tight 
security with public access to 
some of their most politically 
sensitive sites, arrangements 
put to the test in Britain this 
week when a terrorist at- 
tempted to storm Parliament. 

Khalid Masood's deadly at- 
tack on Wednesday at the seat 
of the U.K. government and 
one of London's most popular 
attractions follows assaults on 
popular sites across Europe. 
Cities from Washington to Je- 
rusalem have erected increas- 
ingly tight security around 
government and tourist dis- 
tricts, while working within 
the constraints of crowded 
centers that make it difficult 


to erect things like blast walls 
and tall fences. 

“More than ever, we've got 
to protect these sites without 
the ominous presence of secu- 
rity barriers; these places don't 
want to look like fortresses," 
said Richard Paradis, an engi- 
neer and director at the Wash- 
ington D.C.-based National In- 
stitute of Building Science. 

Some governments have 
proved better than others at 
protecting such sites, learning 
lessons from past attacks. But 
while experts say security will 
continue to be tightened, there 
is only so much that can be 
done without closing off public 
access and the often lucrative 
flow of tourists. 

The U.K. Parliament's secu- 
rity system can accommodate 
around 500 visitors an hour, 
many of whom are members of 
the public and tourists. 

Mr. Masood made it onto 
the grounds of Parliament but 
he breached just one layer of a 
sophisticated security system, 


said Will Geddes, co-founder of 
ICP Group, a security manage- 
ment company. That includes 
concrete barriers, armed po- 
lice sentries and patrols, air- 
port-style security scanners 
and cameras. 

It wasn't always this way. 

Former U.K. lawmaker Da- 
vid Mellor remembers his first 
years in Parliament in the late 
1970s and early 1980s, when 
the public and tourists could 
walk with ease past the prime 
minister's residence at Down- 
ing Street and into Parliament. 

But in 1991 Mr. Mellor was in 
Downing Street when the Irish 
Republican Army fired mortars 
at the building, blowing out the 
windows of the cabinet room 
where he sat with the prime 
minister and others. 

“It all changed considerably 
after that" and other earlier 
IRA attacks, he said. 

In the late 1980s and early 
1990s, fewer police officers in 
Parliament were armed and 
those who were likely carried 


revolvers rather than auto- 
matic weapons, according to 
Richard Walton, former head 
of the Metropolitan Police's 
counterterrorist command. 

In 2014, Canada's Parlia- 
ment was stormed by an Isla- 
mist-inspired terrorist, who 
got into the building before he 
was shot and killed. 


There is only so much 
security that can be 
imposed without 
closing public access. 


A police review deemed the 
security apparatus “highly inad- 
equate" at the time of the at- 
tack, with four separate security 
forces held responsible for 
safety. They have now been con- 
solidated into one group and 
heavily armed police officers are 
a much more common sight. 


Still, Canada's Parliament re- 
mains open to the public, with 
guided tours and visitors still 
allowed to stroll its grounds, 
where Ottawa residents still 
gather for public yoga classes. 

Some countries have been 
more prepared than others. 

Mr. Geddes said authorities 
in Berlin were unprepared for 
a December 2016 truck attack 
on a Christmas market in 
which 12 people died. 

The attacks spurred author- 
ities to tighten security at 
these attractions. But many 
countries had already done 
that. That year, the English 
city of Birmingham had sur- 
rounded its Christmas market 
with concrete bollards. 

Israel has a long history of 
dealing with vehicular attacks. 

“Concrete barriers have 
been set up around public 
buildings, bus stations and 
train stations," said Micky 
Rosenfeld, a police spokesman, 
after more than 50 car ram- 
mings since October 2015. 


Police also have been mobi- 
lized in “high-risk areas" for a 
faster response to such situa- 
tions, Mr. Rosenfeld added. 

In the U.S., authorities have 
tried to increase security in 
cities like New York and Wash- 
ington without placing too 
many barriers to the many 
tourists and Americans who 
visit the most popular sites. 

A street in New York City 
near where the World Trade 
Center once stood is fitted 
with a so-called tiger trap, a 
level of compressible material 
that supports foot traffic but 
will collapse under the weight 
of a truck, stopping it from 
mounting a curb. 

After Sept. 11, concrete bar- 
riers were erected around the 
Washington Monument. 

“That was a horrible re- 
minder of what had hap- 
pened," said Mr. Paradis. 

—Alistair MacDonald , 
Paul Vieira 
and Nancy Shekter-Porat 
contributed to this article. 


In London, Three Victims, Three Stories, Many Tears 



One was a police officer 
and dedicated soccer fan, 
guarding Parliament unarmed. 
One was an American music 
maven celebrating his 25th 
wedding anniversary in Lon- 
don with his wife. And one 
was a school administrator 
who worked just across the 
Thames from Big Ben. 


By Sarah McFarlane 
and Denise Roland 
in London 
and Zusha Elinson 
in San Francisco 


The three people killed in 
Wednesday's Westminster ter- 
rorist attack drew an array of 
tributes on Thursday from 
those who knew them, and 
from those who came to know 
them only through tragedy. 

Police Constable Keith 
Palmer, 48 years old, was a 
military veteran and father of 
one who carried no weapon 
when he tackled the assailant 
as he rushed toward the gates 
of the Parliament. The at- 
tacker, named Thursday after- 
noon by police as Khalid 
Masood, mortally stabbed Mr. 
Palmer. Masood was then shot 
and killed by police. 

Charlton Athletic Football 
Club, a minor-league soccer 
team in south London, said 
Mr. Palmer had been a long- 
time fan and season-ticket 
holder. The club said it has 
placed a red-and-white team 
scarf on his seat and would 
leave it there until the next 
home game, on April 4. 

Liam Morrow, a fellow sup- 
porter of the club, wrote on 
Twitter, “I went to games with 
him. Lovely bloke. LOVED 
Charlton!" 

Police and members of Par- 


liament held a minute's si- 
lence on Thursday to remem- 
ber Mr. Palmer. 

“Keith was a genuinely nice 
person; nobody had a bad 
word to say about him," Police 
Constable James Aitkenhead, 
who had worked with Mr. 
Palmer in a previous assign- 
ment, said amid other remem- 
brances on the Metropolitan 
Police website. “When I heard 
what had happened I knew it 
would be him because that's 
just the sort of guy he was, to 
step straight in when others 
might step back." 

The Metropolitan Police 
Foundation set up a crowd- 
funding site for the benefit of 


Mr. Palmer's family that had 
raised more than £211,000 
($264,000) by Thursday eve- 
ning. 

American tourist Kurt W. 
Cochran was killed when the 
suspected terrorist mowed 
down pedestrians on West- 
minster Bridge, a family 
spokesman confirmed Thurs- 
day. Mr. Cochran, 54 years 
old, had been celebrating his 
wedding anniversary with his 
wife, Melissa, who was injured 
and remains hospitalized. 

“Kurt will be greatly 
missed, and we ask for pri- 
vacy as our family mourns 
and as Melissa recovers from 
her injuries," said Clint Payne, 


Melissa's brother. 

The Cochrans had been 
scheduled to return to the U.S. 
on Thursday, according to a 
statement by the Mormon 
Church. Melissa's parents are 
serving as temple missionar- 
ies in London, the church said. 

Nate Kizerian, a friend and 
musician, said Mr. Cochran 
pursued his passion for music 
by building Onion Street Stu- 
dio with his wife in the small 
city of West Bountiful, Utah. 

“It's just really tragic," Mr. 
Kizerian said. “But even in his 
death, there's a lot of inspira- 
tion: He lived his dreams, he 
didn't let fear get in the way 
of that." 


The couple scraped to- 
gether money to build the stu- 
dio in their basement, eventu- 
ally quitting their day jobs to 
run it full-time, said Jim Wal- 
ton, who recorded two albums 
of Native American flute mu- 
sic there. 

“Music was his life, other 
than Melissa," Mr. Walton 
said. 

Aysha Frade, a 43-year-old 
school administrator from the 
U.K. with close family links to 
Spain, died when she was run 
over by a double-decker bus 
after Masood's rented SUV 
went into the crowd. 

Mrs. Frade worked as an 
administrator at DLD College, 


near the south end of West- 
minster Bridge. 

“She was highly regarded 
and loved by our students and 
by her colleagues [and] will 
be deeply missed by all of us," 
said Rachel Borland, the 
school principal. 

A man who said his chil- 
dren attended the same 
school as Mrs. Frade's two 
daughters told a London radio 
station that the school “was 
in bits." 

“She was just a great per- 
son," he said. “All she ever did 
was say nice things about our 
kids. It's just a terrible thing." 

Mrs. Frade had close family 
links to the small town of Be- 
tanzos in northwest Spain, 
where her mother, now living 
£ in London, was born, an offi- 
ce cial with the Betanzos town 
~ council said. The council de- 
E dared three days of mourn- 
|ing. 

Her two sisters own an 
English school in Betanzos but 
live in the nearby town of 
Sada. They took a midnight 
flight to London on Wednes- 
day night, said Ramon Garcia, 
mayor of Betanzos. 

Mrs. Frade was born in the 
U.K. and held dual British and 
Spanish nationality, the town 
council official said. 

Besides Ms. Cochran, 28 
people were injured, including 
three police officers. Prime 
Minister Theresa May told 
Parliament that among the in- 
jured were 12 Britons, one 
American, three French chil- 
dren, two Romanians, four 
South Koreans, one German, 
one Pole, one Irish, one Chi- 
nese, one Italian and two 
Greeks. 

—Jon Sindreu in London 

contributed to this article. 
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tremist group. The group has 
often claimed responsibility 
for such attacks but the nature 
and scope of its involvement— 
or whether it was involved at 
all— remains unclear. 

A Utah man visiting Europe 
was killed and his wife was se- 
riously injured in the attack. 
Kurt Cochran and his wife, 
Melissa, were celebrating their 
25th wedding anniversary, a 
family spokesman said. Me- 
lissa remained in the hospital 
on Thursday. 

Police were working to 
piece together the details of 
the attack at the heart of Brit- 
ain's democracy. As of Thurs- 
day evening, police had ar- 
rested and detained seven 
people at several locations in 
Birmingham and one in East 
London. 

Detectives were searching 
additional addresses in Lon- 
don, Birmingham and Wales, 
police said. 

Amid heightened security at 
the Houses of Parliament, a 
landmark that has endured for 
centuries, lawmakers were re- 
turning to business, vowing to 
remain strong in the face of 
terrorist violence. 

“Today we meet as normal, 
as generations have done be- 
fore us and as future genera- 
tions will continue to do, to 
deliver a simple message: We 
are not afraid and our resolve 
will never waver in the face of 
terrorism," Mrs. May said. 
“And we meet here in the old- 


est of all parliaments because 
we know that democracy and 
the values it entails will al- 
ways prevail." 

After saying late Wednes- 
day that four people had been 
killed by the attacker— who 
rammed a vehicle into pedes- 
trians and stabbed a police of- 
ficer-police gave a lower 
death toll Thursday, saying 
three people had died. 
Twenty-nine people were in 
the hospital, seven of them in 
critical condition. 

Mrs. May spent 40 minutes 
speaking with some of the vic- 
tims and staff at a London 
hospital, government spokes- 
man James Slack said. 

Mrs. May said that in addi- 
tion to 12 Britons admitted to 
the hospital, the victims of the 
attack included one American, 
three French children, two Ro- 
manians, four South Koreans, 
one German, one Pole, one 
Irish, one Chinese, one Italian 
and two Greeks. 

Mark Rowley, the U.K.'s top 
counterterror policeman, told 
reporters that authorities be- 
lieve “the attacker acted alone 
and was inspired by interna- 
tional terrorism." 

He said hundreds of officers 
had worked through the night, 
searching six addresses in 
London, Birmingham and else- 
where in the U.K., but didn't 
offer details on those who had 
been arrested. Several extrem- 
ist suspects have in the past 
been connected with Birming- 
ham, Britain's second-largest 
city, and the surrounding Mid- 
lands region. 

The car used in the attack 
was rented in the Birmingham 


area, Enterprise Rent-A-Car 
said. The company said an em- 
ployee identified the vehicle 
based on a license plate from 
an image of the attack, and the 
company alerted authorities 
after running another check. 

“We are cooperating fully 
with the authorities and will 
provide any assistance that we 
can to the investigation," En- 
terprise said. 

Witnesses to Wednesday's 
assault said the attacker drove 
a sport-utility vehicle into 
people on Westminster Bridge 
before hitting a fence sur- 
rounding Parliament. The as- 
sailant ran at a police officer 
guarding the complex and 
stabbed him, authorities said, 
before being shot and killed by 


police. 

The police officer who was 
stabbed to death was identi- 
fied as Keith Palmer, a 48- 
year-old husband and father, 
who tackled the attacker as he 
rushed toward Parliament. 

“He was every inch a hero," 
Mrs. May said. “And his ac- 
tions will never be forgotten." 

Among the gravely injured 
was a 29-year-old Romanian 
architect visiting London to 
celebrate her boyfriend's 
birthday. She was knocked into 
the Thames, where a nearby 
boat rescued her. She was in 
critical condition after inten- 
sive brain surgery to remove a 
blood clot, her country's am- 
bassador to the U.K., Dan Mi- 
halache, told Romanian TV. 


The threat level in the U.K. 
remained unchanged at “se- 
vere," meaning an attack is 
highly likely. The highest level, 
“critical," means authorities 
have specific intelligence that 
an attack is imminent. 

At Parliament, the British 
flag flew at half-staff. Law- 
makers returned to work 
largely as usual, though it was 
slower than normal, with only 
one entrance open and the 
area still closed off to traffic. 
The surrounding area, typi- 
cally bustling with tourists 
taking selfies, was quiet. 

Nick Thomas -Symonds, a 
U.K. lawmaker, said it was an 
important symbol that Parlia- 
ment was in session as nor- 
mal. 


“The attack yesterday was 
not just on individuals but on 
our whole system of democ- 
racy and on our system of val- 
ues," Mr. Symonds said, as he 
walked toward Parliament, 
taking an alternative route be- 
cause the primary entries 
were cordoned off. 

Around the capital, there 
was an increased security 
presence, as police said they 
had increased hours and can- 
celed leave for officers. 

The style of the attack, the 
third in less than a year in 
which a vehicle was used as a 
tool of terrorism, presents a 
special challenge to security 
officials. 

“We're not going to be in a 
position where we can ban 
knives, ban cars and trucks," 
said Jonathan Russell, head of 
policy at Quilliam, a London- 
based counterterrorism think 
tank. “These are the weapons 
that people are using." 

The U.K. said last year that 
it was sharply increasing the 
number of police officers 
trained to handle firearms. 
The vast majority of police of- 
ficers are unarmed, with only 
specialist firearms teams per- 
mitted to carry submachine 
guns and pistols capable of 
killing a hostile suspect. 

Defense Secretary Michael 
Fallon said security would be 
reviewed to see whether ar- 
rangements at Parliament 
were adequate and whether 
police at the front gates 
should be armed. 

—Zusha Elinson, Christopher 
Whittall and Joshua 
Robinson contributed to this 
article. 






JONATHAN ERNST/REUTERS 
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GOP Lawmaker Sorry Over Spying Claim 



House Intelligence chief Devin Nunes left a meeting on Thursday. 


Nunes tells Democrats 
he should have talked 
to them on intercepts 
of Trump's transition 

By Siobhan Hughes 


WASHINGTON-House in- 
telligence committee Chairman 
Devin Nunes (R., Calif.) apolo- 
gized to Democrats at a meet- 
ing on Thursday for not con- 
sulting with them before his 
surprise announcement a day 
earlier that U.S. intelligence 
agencies intercepted informa- 
tion about people involved in 
the Trump transition team, 
lawmakers who attended the 
meeting said. 

The surveillance disclosures 
by Mr. Nunes, based on un- 
specified reports obtained 
from an unidentified source, 
drew a rebuke from Democrats 


who said it raised questions 
over whether Mr. Nunes was 
able to lead an investigation of 
President Donald Trump's as- 
sociates at the same time he is 
acting as a Trump "surrogate." 

On Wednesday, Rep. Adam 
Schiff (D., Calif.), the senior 
Democrat of the panel, said 
that Mr. Nunes had shared the 
information with the media 
and with Mr. Trump before 
sharing it with other members 
of the panel. 

Mr. Schiff also questioned 
Mr. Nunes's judgment in rac- 
ing to the White House with 
information that could touch 
on the same group of people 
whom the panel may poten- 
tially look at as part of a probe 
into Russian election med- 
dling. 

Mr. Schiff said Mr. Nunes's 
action cast doubt on his ability 
to lead the committee investi- 
gating the matter, and again 


called for an independent 
prosecutor to be appointed. 

In an interview Wednesday 
on MSNBC's "Meet the Press 
Daily," Mr. Schiff said U.S. in- 
telligence and law-enforce- 
ment officials have "more than 
circumstantial evidence" of 
collusion between the Russian 
government and associates of 
Mr. Trump's 2016 campaign. 

At a meeting of the commit- 
tee on Thursday, Mr. Nunes, a 
senior adviser to Mr. Trump's 
transition team, offered an 
apology for not first consult- 
ing other members, calling the 
decision a "judgment call," 
Democrats said. 

"He apologized for not in- 
forming the ranking member," 
Rep. Jackie Speier (D., Calif.) 
said after a closed-door meet- 
ing of members of the panel. 
"My question to him was, 
'Well, why would you hold a 
press conference?' " 


Mr. Nunes didn't respond, 
she said. 

A spokesman for Mr. Nunes 
didn't immediately respond to 
a request for comment about 
the apology. 

A spokeswoman for House 
Speaker Paul Ryan (R., Wis.) 
said: "Speaker Ryan has full 
confidence that Chairman 
Nunes is conducting a thor- 
ough, fair, and credible investi- 
gation." 

In his Wednesday an- 
nouncement, Mr. Nunes said 
U.S. intelligence agencies had 
"incidentally" collected infor- 
mation about people con- 
nected to Mr. Trump's cam- 
paign. He said the intelligence 
activities in question weren't 
related to Russia or to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation's 
continuing probe into possible 
ties between the Trump cam- 
paign and foreign individuals. 

Ms. Speier said the commit- 


tee expected to receive on Fri- 
day the same information that 
was shared with Mr. Nunes, 
and that Democrats would 
make a further assessment at 
that time. Democrats said Mr. 


Nunes didn't say where he ob- 
tained the information. 

"He knows full well that 
there is grave question about 
his objectivity," Ms. Speier 
said. 


How Republican 
Bill Would Change 
Obamacare 



House Freedom Caucus Chairman Rep. Mark Meadows talks to reporters after meeting with President Donald Trump on Thursday. 


LAW 
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Mr. Spicer also said the 
president and Republican 
leaders had continued to em- 
phasize to members that they 
had committed to repealing 
the 2010 health law in past 
votes that ultimately never 
made it into law. The House 
voted nearly 90 times to re- 
peal the law while Mr. Obama 
was in office. 

"You've taken a bunch of 
these free votes," Mr. Spicer 
said. "This is a live ball now, 
and this is for real, and we're 
going to do what we 
pledged... .Not every member is 
going to find this perfect." 

The bill would dismantle 
much of the ACA's taxes and 
subsidies and replace them 


with tax credits largely tied to 
age, aimed at helping people 
afford insurance if they don't 
get it through employers. 

Recent days have been 
punctuated by tense meetings 
at which various Republican 
groups have sought to move 
the bill in different directions. 

The party's most ideologi- 
cally driven conservatives are 
calling for a more aggressive 
rollback of the health law and 
have pressed for the proposal 
to include a repeal of an ACA 
requirement that most insur- 
ers provide a raft of specific 
benefits in health plans. 

The White House gave the 
Freedom Caucus a final offer 
Thursday to try to gain their 
support, Mr. Spicer said. 

But conservatives who hud- 
dled with Mr. Trump emerged 
saying what they had heard 
wasn't enough. 


Rep. Ted Yoho (R., Fla.) said 
his opposition to the bill had 
hardened since Wednesday 
night. "I've moved to 100% re- 
peal," Mr. Yoho said. "The 
more I thought about it— if we 
don't 100% repeal, we've cre- 
ated the largest Republican 
entitlement ever." 

The Freedom Caucus has 
enough votes to block the bill, 
but its membership appears 
splintered. Some support the 
House leadership's bill, while 
others on Thursday were seek- 
ing additional changes. 

In addition to striking down 
the requirement that insur- 
ance plans include a set of 
prescribed coverage benefits, 
such as maternity, pediatric 
and preventive care, they also 
wanted to repeal a require- 
ment that insurers price cov- 
erage equally rather than 
charging consumers with 


health problems more. 

The hard pitch deepened a 
rift between the conservative 
group and moderates, includ- 
ing some who had been waver- 
ing but decided Thursday to 
vote against the bill. Some 
have been concerned that 
older people would face higher 
costs under the proposal. 

"While I appreciate this 
week's effort by Speaker Ryan 
and his leadership team to 
better protect older Americans 
from health-care cost in- 
creases, the difficulties this 
bill would create for millions 
of children were left unad- 
dressed," Rep. Jaime Herrera 
Beutler (R., Wash.) said in a 
statement Thursday explaining 
why she plans to vote against 
the bill. 

—Stephanie Armour 
and Natalie Andrews 
contributed to this article. 


By Stephanie Armour 


The House Republican pro- 
posal to overhaul the Afford- 
able Care Act would bring big 
changes to health-care cover- 
age and funding for many 
Americans. Here are some of 
the important differences: 

The Individual Mandate 

Individuals would no longer 
have to pay a penalty if they 
didn't have coverage. But they 
wouldn't be off the hook. Peo- 
ple who go uninsured for more 
than two months and then buy 
coverage would be subject to a 
30% price boost on their pre- 
miums. That surcharge, col- 
lected by insurers, is meant to 
discourage people from wait- 
ing until they become sick to 
purchase health coverage. 

Older Americans Could 
Pay More 

Insurers would be al- 
lowed to charge their oldest 
customers more than they do 
now. Under current law, they 
can charge older people up to 
three times the amount they 
charge their youngest custom- 
ers. That would rise to five 
times the amount they charge 
young people. 

New Tax Credits Replace 
ACA Subsidies 

People who don't receive in- 
surance through their em- 
ployer would be able to get re- 
fundable tax credits based on 
their age. 

People under 30 would be 
eligible for a credit of $2,000 a 
year, increasing on a sliding 
scale to $4,000 for those over 
60. The size of a tax credit 
would grow with the size of a 
family and be capped at 
$14,000. 

Pre-Existing Conditions 


and Other Popular Provisions 

The proposal retains some 
parts of the ACA. Insurance 
companies are still required to 
sell health plans to people 
with pre-existing conditions, 
and people could still keep 
their children on their health 
plans until age 26. 

Fewer Coverage Require- 
ments in the Individual Mar- 
ket 

In a last-ditch change to the 
legislation, insurers selling 
plans on the individual and 
small group markets would no 
longer be required to cover a 
suite of 10 "essential health 
benefits," including coverage 
areas such as maternity care, 
mental health treatment and 
preventive services. 

Business Mandate 

For businesses, many of the 
ACA taxes and requirements 
would be eliminated, including 
a requirement that many 
larger employers offer health 
insurance to employees. 

Tax Repeal 

The bill would repeal most 
of the ACA's taxes, includ- 
ing taxes on high-income earn- 
ers and levies on medical in- 
dustries. Those taxes would be 
repealed starting in 2017, a 
year earlier than in the prior 
version. A tax on generous em- 
ployer health plans would be- 
gin a year later, in 2026. 

Big Changes to Medicaid 

States that expanded Med- 
icaid would still get federal 
funding for the program 
through the end of 2019. But 
after that, the higher levels of 
federal funding for the expan- 
sion would begin to diminish 
and cover only people who 
were in the program as of that 
deadline. 



Sonny Perdue, Donald Trump's pick to lead the Agriculture Department. 


Top Senate Democrat Urges 
Party to Block Gorsuch Vote 


Possible 
USDA Cuts 
Concern 
Nominee 

By Jacob Bunge 

The Trump administration's 
nominee to head the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture told 
Senators on Thursday that the 
federal agency would need to 
function more efficiently to 
cope with a smaller budget 
proposed by the president. 

Sonny Perdue said during 
his confirmation hearing that 
he had "some concern" about 
Mr. Trump's proposal to cut 
the USDA's discretionary bud- 
get by about one-fifth to its 
lowest level since 1988. 

But he said Georgia did 
"more with less" when he was 
the state's governor and that 
U.S. taxpayers should expect the 
USDA and other federal agencies 
to run efficiently, even while 
laying out a role for the agency 
to tackle issues from immigrant 
workers to rural internet avail- 
ability and opioid addiction. 

"I view this budget similar 
to when, as governor, I got a 
revenue estimate I didn't like," 
Mr. Perdue told members of 


the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition and Forestry 
during one of the final confir- 
mation hearings for a cabinet 
nominee. "I didn't like it, but 
you manage to it." 

The Trump administration 
last week proposed cutting the 
USDA's discretionary budget to 
$17.9 billion. The budget pro- 
posal raised worries among 
some in the Farm Belt, a key 
bloc in propelling Mr. Trump to 
the White House that faces a 
fourth consecutive year of fall- 
ing farm incomes. A series of 
bumper crops in the U.S. and 
overseas has pressured prices 
for farmers' crops and contrib- 
uted to supply gluts of commod- 
ities ranging from wheat to beef 
and butter. U.S. net farm income 
is projected to fall this year to 


about half the record $123 bil- 
lion farmers earned in 2013. 

Mr. Perdue said he could 
manage the USDA on fewer re- 
sources, even as he pledged to 
continue many initiatives. 

He said he would maintain 
existing efforts to combat opi- 
oid addiction in rural areas, 
push to boost broadband inter- 
net access in the countryside 
as part of the Trump adminis- 
tration's planned infrastruc- 
ture plan and look for ways for 
the school lunch program to 
continue to feed some children 
during summer months. 

He also told senators that he 
would advocate for food exports 
overseas and within the Trump 
administration, which has criti- 
cized trade pacts backed by 
many in the farm sector. 


By Byron Tau 


WASHINGTON-The Sen- 
ate's top Democrat will op- 
pose Judge Neil Gorsuch's 
confirmation to the Supreme 
Court and urged his Demo- 
cratic colleagues to block the 
nomination. 

On the Senate floor, Sen. 
Chuck Schumer of New York 
said that he couldn't support 
President Donald Trump's 
nominee, saying he feared he 
was insufficiently indepen- 
dent of the Trump adminis- 
tration and concerned about 
his testimony this week be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and his history of 
decisions on the 10th Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

"I've thought long and hard 
about this nomination and 
what it means for the future 
of the Supreme Court and the 
future of our country," said 
Mr. Schumer, the Democratic 
minority leader. "What is at 
stake is considerable." 

Mr. Schumer urged his 
Democratic colleagues to block 
the confirmation by using a 
procedural maneuver known 
as a filibuster, which takes 60 


votes to overcome. 

Mr. Schumer's decision sets 
up a quandary for Republicans 
in the Senate. Democrats will 
insist Judge Gorsuch meet the 
60-vote threshold to end the 
filibuster, in a body where Re- 
publicans control only 52 
seats. 

The party will need either 
to win eight Democratic votes 
or change the rules to elimi- 
nate the 60-vote threshold. 

The Democrats, when they 
were in the majority in 2013, 
eliminated the 60-vote re- 
quirement on lower court 
judges and cabinet nomina- 
tions but preserved it on Su- 
preme Court nominees. 

Republicans have enough 
votes to change the Senate 
rules, but such an action is 
considered drastic. 

It has drawn concerns from 
institutionalists in both par- 
ties concerned about the co- 
mity and working order of the 
Senate. 

"The answer isn't to change 
the rules. It's to change the 
nominee," Mr. Schumer said. 

Some within the Demo- 
cratic caucus have discussed 
cutting a deal with some Sen- 


ate Republicans to preserve 
the 60-vote threshold on Su- 
preme Court nominees, ac- 
cording to a person familiar 
with the matter. 

Under the proposal, the 
Democrats would give Repub- 
licans enough votes to confirm 
Judge Gorsuch in exchange for 
a commitment to vote against 
a rules change on future Su- 
preme Court nominees. 

Such a deal would take at 
least eight Democrats and 
three Republicans and could 
be cut independently of the 
Senate leadership of both 
parties. 

Judge Gorsuch's nomination 
has drawn nearly unanimous 
support from Republicans in 
the Senate, who say he is un- 
questionably qualified. 

"If you can't vote for 
somebody like Judge Gor- 
such, you're not going to be 
able to vote for any nominee 
from a Republican president 
because there simply isn't 
anybody better qualified by 
virtue of his experience, his 
education, his training, and 
his temperament for this 
job," said Sen. John Cornyn, a 
Texas Republican. 


MARK WILSON/GETTY IMAGES 
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"I'm very worried,” said 
Rosen Plevneliev, a Kremlin 
critic who was Mr. Radev's pre- 
decessor as president. "Russian 
activity across Eastern Europe 
has gone to a new level.” 

Neither Bulgaria's presi- 
dency, the Socialist Party nor 
Russia's foreign ministry re- 
sponded to repeated calls for 
comment on the report. There 
is no suggestion Mr. Radev was 
aware of the document, and the 
president has made no com- 
ment on allegations of Russian 
meddling here. 

Russia has long denied do- 
ing anything nefarious in Bul- 
garia and Eastern Europe and 
says it is pursuing its legiti- 
mate interests in nations 
where it has deep economic 
and cultural links. Moscow 
sees NATO's eastward expan- 
sion as a threatening intrusion 
into an area it considers 
within its longstanding sphere 
of influence. 

Leonid Reshetnikov, a for- 
mer Russian spy, said he met 
with the leader of the Bulgar- 
ian Socialist Party, but denied 
delivering any document. 

"Someone is making this 
up,” he said in an interview in 
the Moscow headquarters of 
the Double-Headed Eagle Soci- 
ety, an office decorated with 
portraits of President Vladimir 
Putin of Russia and Tsar Nicho- 
las II. "Whoever [did this] is in- 
terested in breaking things up, 
in cooling off the relations be- 
tween Bulgaria and Russia... It's 
just fiction.” 

Across broad swaths of cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, where 
less than 30 years ago popula- 
tions rose up against Soviet 
domination and turned to em- 
brace the West, Russia is re- 
gaining influence and under- 
mining the position of the EU 
and the U.S.-led trans-Atlantic 
alliance. 

Earlier this month, repre- 
sentatives of Poland, Georgia, 
Ukraine and the Baltic states 
appeared before a U.S. Senate 
panel to seek American help to 
blunt Russian inroads. Estonia's 
ambassador to Washington 
warned Russians were working 
to "create tensions and sow 
confusion” in the EU. 

Their plea comes as citizens 
from Sofia to Budapest and be- 
yond who once had high hopes 
for Western prescriptions of 
democracy and market eco- 
nomics have become disillu- 
sioned by financial and political 
crises and a big influx of mi- 
grants into Europe from the 
Middle East and Africa. 

Mr. Putin is exploiting that 
dynamic across Europe's 
poorer eastern flank, deploying 
an arsenal of weapons old and 
new— including propaganda 
and economic leverage, hacking 
and political subterfuge— to 
bolster allies and discredit the 
West, according to regional of- 
ficials, Western diplomats and 
analysts. 

Authorities in the small Bal- 
kan nation of Montenegro have 
alleged that Russia orches- 
trated a coup attempt aimed at 
derailing its NATO member- 
ship. Moscow said it wasn't in- 
volved in the attempt, which 
failed. In Hungary, Slovakia and 
Bulgaria, the Kremlin has 
backed right-wing and euro- 
skeptic nationalist groups, Eu- 
ropean security officials said, 
while across the region, web- 
sites hostile to NATO and Brus- 
sels have mushroomed. 

"It's Russia's aim to under- 
mine the political cohesion in 
Western institutions,” said 
Anders Fogh Rasmussen, a 
former head of NATO and 
prime minister of Denmark. 
"We haven't yet fully grasped 
the consequences.” 

As Moscow stands accused 
of deploying an array of digi- 
tal tools in an effort to sway 
the U.S. presidential election, 
and Western European gov- 
ernments warn of Russian 
meddling as they hold their 
own polls this year, critics 
said the Russian model is visi- 
ble in its most advanced form 
in countries like Bulgaria, 
which next year is scheduled 
to hold the EU's rotating pres- 
idency for the first time. 

That is prompting alarm 
that the Kremlin is using 
these states to establish 
beachheads inside critical 
Western institutions. 

Shortly before Bulgaria, 
once one of the Soviet Union's 
staunchest allies, joined the EU 
in 2007, Russia's ambassador to 
the bloc told a Sofia newspa- 
per: "We are hoping that you 
will be our special partner, a 
kind of Trojan horse in the EU.” 

Opponents of Russia said the 
Kremlin has done everything it 
can to make that prophecy 



Bulgarian officials say a former Russian spy delivered a campaign plan from Moscow to Socialist Party Chairwoman Kornelia Ninova, 
above right. Below left, Bulgarian President-elect Rumen Radev is congratulated by well wishers during a handover ceremony in 
January. Below right, a few dozen people, some carrying Russian flags, in front of the main cathedral in the Bulgarian capital of Sofia. 



come true in a country that is 
also one of the newest mem- 
bers of NATO. 

The EU's poorest member 
state, Bulgaria has for centuries 
shared deep historical and eco- 
nomic ties with Russia, includ- 
ing the Orthodox Christian 
faith and Slavic culture. Many 
in the country's aging popula- 
tion, bruised by economic mis- 
management and endemic cor- 
ruption, feel nostalgic for the 
communist past. 

The high-water mark for 
Bulgaria's EU embrace was 
2009, when a new pro-Euro- 
pean party won a landslide vic- 
tory and initiated market liber- 
alizations and an 
anticorruption drive that ap- 
peared to cement the country's 
pro-Western orientation. But 
years of weak growth and cor- 
ruption stifled that momentum, 
creating a vacuum Russia was 
well-positioned to fill. 

Bulgarian security officials 
have alleged that Moscow 
bankrolled protests in 2012 and 
2013 that helped topple a pro- 
Western government. Russian 
hackers have attacked numer- 
ous sensitive targets in the 
country and interfered in the 
2015 municipal elections, Bul- 
garia's former president said in 
an interview. Pro-Russian web- 
sites have proliferated. 

Given Bulgaria's extreme en- 
ergy reliance on Russia, which 
provides over 90% of its natu- 
ral gas and all the fuel for its 
Soviet-built nuclear power sta- 
tion, and the important role of 
Russian companies in the na- 
tional economy, the Center for 
Strategic and International 
Studies, a Washington-based 
think tank, concluded in a re- 
port written last year with the 
Sofia-based Center for the 
Study of Democracy that Bul- 
garia "is at high risk of Rus- 
sian-influenced state capture.” 

Last August, as Bulgaria's 
politicians were gearing up for 
the current cycle of presiden- 
tial and parliamentary elec- 
tions, Kornelia Ninova, chair- 
woman of the Socialist Party, 
attended a private meeting in a 
boutique Sofia hotel with the 
former Russian spy, Mr. 
Reshetnikov. 

The silver-haired Mr. 
Reshetnikov, a fluent Bulgarian 
speaker and Balkan specialist 
who once headed the analysis 
section of the Kremlin's Foreign 
Intelligence Service, or SVR, 
had long cultivated connections 
to the Socialists and other 
leading Bulgarian politicians. 
The Socialist Party evolved 
from the ruling Communists af- 
ter the collapse of the Berlin 
Wall, a transition that included 
renouncing Marxism-Leninism. 

Mr. Reshetnikov attained 
the rank of lieutenant general 
in the SVR before retiring in 
2009. He then became director 
of the Russian Institute for 
Strategic Studies, a Moscow 


think tank that until he took 
over was a formal part of the 
SVR. The institute didn't re- 
spond to requests for com- 
ment. 

Mr. Reshetnikov played 
down the meeting with Ms. Ni- 
nova, saying they spoke for 30 
minutes and that he was 
mainly on holiday in Bulgaria. 
"My granddaughters were va- 
cationing in the mountains 
there; I came to pick them up 
and take them to Moscow,” he 
said in the interview. 

The precise relationship of 
Mr. Reshetnikov— a self-styled 
commentator who has long 
predicted the demise of the 
West— with the Kremlin is 
murky. Some analysts argue he 


is but one of a handful of po- 
litical actors competing to 
spearhead Moscow's regional 
operations. 

"There's myth-building here 
of course, but he's a player,” 
said Mark Galeotti, a specialist 
on Russia's security services at 
the Institute of International 
Relations Prague. 

In November, Mr. Reshet- 
nikov told Russian and Bul- 
garian media that he and Ms. 
Ninova had discussed a possi- 
ble presidential bid by Mr. 
Radev weeks before he was 
publicly anointed as the So- 
cialists' candidate. 

When first asked about the 
meeting by Bulgarian media, 
Ms. Ninova denied it had 
taken place. She later ac- 
knowledged meeting Mr. 
Reshetnikov, but said that they 
didn't discuss Mr. Radev. 

"The truth is that Mr. Radev 
was not Mr. Reshetnikov's pro- 
posal,” Ms. Ninova said in an 
interview. Of the August meet- 
ing, she said; "It was the first 
and last time I met him.” 


Senior government officials 
said another aspect of the 
meeting was never made pub- 
lic: Mr. Reshetnikov's pur- 
ported hand delivery of the 
detailed election-campaign 
game plan from Moscow. Ms. 
Ninova didn't respond to re- 
peated requests for comment 
on the report. 

Bulgaria's State Agency for 
National Security, the country's 
equivalent of the U.S. Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, ob- 
tained a copy of the document, 
people familiar with the matter 
said. In keeping with protocol 
for the most sensitive intelli- 
gence matters, the security ser- 
vices allowed only a handful of 
the country's top officials to 


read— or receive a briefing 
on— the document, according 
to these people. 

The document included rec- 
ommendations to commission 
weekly surveys that would ex- 
aggerate the Socialists' sup- 
port, according to senior offi- 
cials who read it. The 
document offered advice on 
how to burnish the candidate's 
image by planting stories with 
Moscow-friendly news outlets. 
The stories were to be closely 
coordinated, publishing first in 
fringe blogs before entering 
mainstream media en masse to 
create maximum impact and ul- 
timately become election talk- 
ing points for the party. 

The report recommended 
the party emphasize issues that 
dovetailed with Kremlin policy: 
calling for an end to Russian 
sanctions, criticizing NATO and 
talking up the United King- 
dom's vote to leave the EU. 

It wasn't possible for The 
Wall Street Journal to verify 
to what extent any such pro- 
posals were implemented or 


whether they helped Mr. 
Radev. He won comfortably, 
with 59% of the vote. 

A few days after Montene- 
grin authorities said they had 
foiled an allegedly Russian- 
backed coup attempt and plan 
to assassinate the prime minis- 
ter in November, Mr. Reshet- 
nikov stepped down as head of 
the Russian institute. In De- 
cember, he was sanctioned by 
the U.S. government for his 
role as a board member at 
Tempbank, a Russian lender 
that has financed the govern- 
ment of Syrian dictator Bashar 
al-Assad. 

Srdjan Darmanovic, foreign 
minister of Montenegro, which 
hopes to become part of NATO 
this year, said Mr. Reshetnikov 
"has acted as a propaganda 
fist” in his country. Mr. Plevne- 
liev, the former Bulgarian pres- 
ident, described Mr. Reshet- 
nikov as "the right hand of Mr. 
Putin on the Balkans.” 

One of Mr. Radev's first 
stops on the campaign trail 
last September was a visit to 
the annual gathering of Bul- 
garia's National Russophile 
Movement, an important pro- 
Moscow group. 

"The cultural and spiritual 
bond between our two nations 
is an advantage for us,” Mr. 
Radev told a cheering crowd of 
thousands waving Russian and 
Bulgarian flags. "Russia must 
not be branded an enemy.” 

In the weeks before the 
vote, the number of pro-Rus- 
sian and anti-Western news 
items mushroomed, according 
to media monitors and politi- 
cal analysts. Hundreds of so- 
cial-media accounts, often 
with variations of the same 
name, amplified the message, 
posting and retweeting these 
stories thousands of times. 

Vassil Velichkov, a tech en- 
trepreneur and former govern- 
ment adviser who runs a data 
analytics company called Sen- 
sika, said that a media-moni- 
toring algorithm he developed 
detected a surge in anti-West- 



Leonid Reshetnikov, right, meeting with Mikhail Fradkov, his successor as head of the Russian 
Institute for Strategic Studies, and Russian President Vladimir Putin in January. Mr. Reshetnikov 
has been called 'the right hand of Mr. Putin on the Balkans/ 


Putin is deploying an arsenal of weapons to 
bolster allies and discredit the West. 


ern articles with phrases such 
as "Attack against Putin,” 
"Death of the European Union,” 
and "NATO is a tumor.” 

The number of such stories 
in Bulgarian media rose from 
around 50 a day during the 
summer months to up to 400 a 
day in the two weeks before 
the election, Mr. Velichkov said, 
adding that social-media chan- 
nels showed a similar trend. 

"It's the old KGB tricks 
adapted for the social-media 
age,” Mr. Velichkov said. 
"The EU doesn't know how to 
respond.” 

A Bulgarian polling com- 
pany, Gallup International, 
which isn't related to U.S. poll- 
ster Gallup Inc., accurately pre- 
dicted Mr. Radev's victory. The 
company, which is being sued 
by Gallup Inc. for using its 
name without authorization, 
also co-published a February 
poll that said citizens of four 
NATO members, including Bul- 
garia, would choose Russia, 
rather than NATO, to defend 
them if they were attacked. 
Those results were at odds 
with a similar poll by Gallup 
Inc., published a few days ear- 
lier, showing that most NATO 
members in Eastern Europe, in- 
cluding Bulgaria, see the alli- 
ance as protection. 

Gallup International didn't 
respond to requests for com- 
ment. 

"This wrapped-in-secrecy 
poll had no details on method- 
ology nor funding sources,” 
said Ilian Vassilev, Bulgaria's 
3 former ambassador to Moscow. 

< "Russian media strategists and 
| their Bulgarian proxies used 

the Western name to fool peo- 
S pie about its credibility and 
* spread their message.” 

| In the months following his 
^ victory, Mr. Radev, a fighter pi- 
g lot who studied at Maxwell Air 
z Force Base in Montgomery, 
§ Ala., has sought to balance 
I more pro-Russian positions 
° with a renewed commitment to 
the West. 

He has repeatedly argued 
that sanctions against Russia 
should be lifted, but he has 
also reaffirmed Bulgaria's 
commitment to the EU and 
NATO, playing down his ties to 
Moscow. "Labeling people is a 
simplistic political practice,” 
he told reporters in a trip to 
Brussels. 

Still, concerns are mounting 
at NATO headquarters. "Every- 
thing has become a game of 
political football in Bulgaria,” 
said one NATO official. "Every- 
one is trying to play to pro- 
Russian voters.” 

Two weeks after Mr. 
Radev's victory, outgoing De- 
fense Minister Nikolay 
Nenchev was charged with vi- 
olating a contract with Russia 
because he planned to shift 
maintenance work on the Bul- 
garian air force's Russian- 
made MiG-29 fighters away 
from Russia to Poland, a fel- 
low NATO member. Now, he is 
on trial in a closed court. 

Mr. Nenchev said he has 
done nothing wrong and 
blames his prosecution on 
"Russian proxies” in Bulgaria. 

In his first interview as 
president, Mr. Radev told na- 
tional television last week 
that he expects to welcome 
Mr. Putin in Sofia next March. 
Mr. Radev said the two presi- 
dents could be patrons of Bul- 
garia's national holiday mark- 
ing the 140th anniversary 
since Russian troops helped 
the country's liberation from 
Ottoman rule. 

Campaigning in the parlia- 
mentary elections set for this 
Sunday, the Socialists have 
called on the EU to lift interna- 
tional sanctions against Russia 
over the annexation of Crimea, 
arguing that they hurt the Bul- 
garian economy and its trade 
with Russia and have promised 
to restart construction of a ma- 
jor Russia-backed gas pipeline. 

According to the latest opin- 
ion polls, the Socialists and 
center-right GERB were each 
poised to capture around 30% 
of the vote. The Socialist 
Party's chances of forming a 
coalition to govern are consid- 
ered strong because many of 
the other parties in the race 
are also pro-Russian. A win for 
the Socialist Party would put it 
in charge of Bulgaria's two 
power centers— the presidency 
and the parliament— for the 
first time in nearly a decade. 

"Bulgaria and Russia are 
brotherly nations,” Svetlana 
Sharenkova, a Socialist candi- 
$ date for parliament, said in a 
g speech at a party congress last 

< month. "Just as we respect the 
m rules of the EU and NATO, 
o they need to respect the real- 
z ity of our special relations 
§ with Russia.” 

IS) 

5 —Nathan Hodge in Moscow 
and Julian E. Barnes 
in Brussels 

contributed to this article. 
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Suspect Held 


U.S.-lsraeli teen 
arrested in Israel 
remains in custody 
for questioning 

By Nancy Shekter-Porat 
And Scott Calvert 


Israeli police on Thursday 
arrested a teenager sus- 
pected of making dozens of 
security-related threats to 
Jewish institutions in the 
U.S. and elsewhere that put 
the communities on edge, of- 
ficials said. 

The 19-year-old man, who is 
Jewish and holds dual Israeli 
and American citizenship, was 
arrested in southern Israel as 
part of a monthslong investi- 
gation that involved the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation 
and other security agencies in 
the U.S. and Europe, an Israeli 
police spokesman said. 

The suspect will remain in 
police custody for questioning 
until March 30, a local judge 
ruled, according to the police. 
The judge asked that the sus- 
pect not be identified at this 
stage, the spokesman added. 

The suspect, who is from 
the city of Ashkelon, suffers 
from a nonmalignant brain 


tumor that affects his behav- 
ior, said defense attorney 
Galit Bash. 

“His behavior is not normal 
for someone his age,” she said, 
noting the suspect was home- 
schooled and wasn't drafted 
into Israel's army due to his 
problems. 

Israeli police said the sus- 
pect's father also was ar- 
rested, though it wasn't imme- 
diately clear on what charges. 

Officials at some U.S. Jew- 
ish organizations greeted 
news of the arrest with a mix 
of relief and dismay, after 
dozens of threats had 
prompted evacuations of Jew- 
ish community centers 
around the country. 

“On one hand it's great, but 
it's unfortunate that it's a Jew- 
ish Israeli,'' said Steven Rosen- 
berg, chief marketing officer 
at the Jewish Federation of 
Philadelphia. 

“It's always great to catch 
the bad guy, but this was a 
twist that nobody expected or 
hoped for,'' he said. 

Doron Krakow, president 
and chief executive of the 
JCC Association of North 
America, said the group is 
gratified by progress in the 
investigation and thanked 
law-enforcement officials in 


in Jewish-Center Threats 



A 19-year-old covered his face as he was brought to court in Rishon Lezion, Israel, on Thursday. 


the U.S., Israel and Canada. 

“We are troubled to learn 
that the individual suspected 
of making these threats 
against Jewish Community 
Centers, which play a central 
role in the Jewish community, 
as well as serve as inclusive 
and welcoming places for all — 


is reportedly Jewish,'' Mr. Kra- 
kow said in a statement. 

U.S. Attorney General Jeff 
Sessions said in a statement 
that the arrest came after a 
“large-scale investigation 
spanning multiple conti- 
nents.'' He added that “we 
will not tolerate the targeting 


of any community in this 
country on the basis of their 
religious beliefs.'' 

The investigation began at 
the same time in several coun- 
tries, in which dozens of 
threatening calls were re- 
ceived at public places, events, 
synagogues and community 


buildings, Israeli police said. 

In one case, the suspect 
made threats in 2015 to Delta 
Air Lines at John F. Kennedy 
Airport in New York, the po- 
lice said. 

The suspect used advanced 
digital camouflage technolo- 
gies when contacting other 
countries, such as Australia 
and New Zealand, and making 
the threats, according to Is- 
raeli police. 

“The suspect's house was 
searched this morning and 
evidence taken by police units 
as part of the ongoing inves- 
tigation,'' the police spokes- 
man said. 

Mr. Rosenberg said he wor- 
ried that some people would 
use the arrest to question the 
legitimacy of recent anti-Se- 
mitic acts in the U.S., includ- 
ing the desecration of a Jew- 
ish cemetery in Philadelphia. 

“There's plenty of anti-Sem- 
itism, whether it's cemetery 
headstones, whether it's swas- 
tikas found all over the place,'' 
he said. “This is not a case of 
Take news, it's a Jew.''' 

Mr. Rosenberg added that it 
wouldn't make the bomb 
threats any less serious if the 
perpetrator were Jewish. 

—Aruna Viswanatha 
contributed to this article. 


White Americans’ Death Rates Keep Climbing 


By Betsy McKay 


In 2015, two Prince- 
ton University economists 
published a landmark paper 
showing that mortality was 
rising for white middle-aged 
Americans after decades of de- 
cline, a startling development 
for an economically advanced 
nation. 

Now a new analysis from 
the same pair, released on 
Thursday by the Brookings In- 
stitution, paints an even 
bleaker picture of the nation's 
largest-population group. 

Mortality has been rising 
since the turn of this century 
for an even broader swath of 
white adults, starting at age 
25, the researchers found, 
driven by troubles in a hard- 
hit working class. 

Death rates for white non- 
Hispanics with a high-school 
education or less now exceed 
those of blacks overall, the 
pair said— and they are 30% 
higher for whites age 50 to 54 
than for blacks overall of that 
age. 

Blacks have long had a 
much higher death rate than 
whites, but that rate has 
dropped since the beginning 
of this century, while the rate 
for whites has crept up. 

Driving the uptick are in- 
creases in “deaths of de- 
spair''— from drugs, alcohol- 
related liver diseases and 
suicide, as well as a slowdown 
in progress against death in 


A Rising Toll 

New research shows the increasing mortality rate among white Americans spans age groups and is most acute among the less-educated. 
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middle age from heart disease 
and cancer, the nation's big- 
gest killers, wrote Anne Case 
and Nobel-winning economist 
Angus Deaton, her husband. 

The analysis paints a por- 
trait of a gradual “collapse of 
the white, high-school-edu- 
cated working class after its 
heyday in the early 1970s,'' 
whose health, mental well-be- 
ing, and attachment to the la- 
bor force have become succes- 
sively worse for people born 
after 1945, they said. 

The opioid epidemic has 
only heightened a trend that 
was already under way before 


those drugs hit the market, 
they said. 

By contrast, Ms. Case and 
Mr. Deaton noted, the mortal- 
ity rate has continued to de- 
cline this century for whites 
with a college degree, albeit 
more slowly than before. 

The increase in mortality 
rate for working-class whites 
can't be explained by declining 
income prospects alone. Blacks 
and Hispanics face many of 
the same income struggles but 
have experienced declines in 
mortality over the same pe- 
riod, the two economists ar- 
gued, though their findings re- 


veal more recent troubles for 
blacks, with gains stagnating 
the past couple of years amid 
an increase in drug overdoses 
and stalling progress against 
heart disease. 

“This doesn't seem to be 
about current income,'' Ms. 
Case said in a call with report- 
ers. “It seems to be about ac- 
cumulating despair.'' 

The rising mortality of 
working-class white adults ap- 
pears to be rooted both in 
worse job opportunities and 
increasing social dysfunction, 
the researchers said. 

Wages aren't rising with 


age now as much as they once 
did for high-school-educated 
white men, Ms. Case said, sug- 
gesting that the composition 
of jobs available to them has 
changed and that there is less 
upward mobility. 

“The company man job has 
gone away for working-class 
people,'' Mr. Deaton said. 

Those changes have come 
along with trends such as a 
decline in marriage, more tem- 
porary relationships and chil- 
dren out of wedlock, and a rise 
in social isolation that have 
made life less stable, they 
said. 


U.S. WATCH 


CALIFORNIA 

Lawmaker Faces Probe 
On Campaign Finance 

Federal investigators are 
probing suspected campaign-fi- 
nance violations by Rep. Duncan 
D. Hunter, the House Ethics 
Committee disclosed Thursday 
in a statement saying it had 
been asked by the Justice De- 
partment to pause its own han- 
dling of the case. 

The Office of Congressional 
Ethics alleges the California Re- 
publican spent tens of thou- 
sands of dollars of congressional 
campaign funds on family travel, 
health care, school uniforms, 
jewelry, groceries and other per- 
sonal expenses. 

The nonpartisan office has re- 
ferred the matter to the House 
Ethics Committee for possible 
disciplinary action and it said 
Thursday that it had halted its 
inquiry in a unanimous vote in 
response to the Justice Depart- 
ment's request. The Justice De- 
partment generally asks con- 
gressional panels to defer action 
out of concern it could jeopar- 
dize their own investigation into 
the matter. The Justice Depart- 
ment declined to comment. 

—Byron Tau 

ECONOMY 

New-Home Sales Jump 
Defies Expectations 

U.S. new home sales in- 
creased sharply for the second 
consecutive month in February, 


an indication that growing de- 
mand and a pickup in construc- 
tion activity could help propel a 
strong spring selling season for 
this segment of the market. 

Purchases of newly built, sin- 
gle-family houses, which account 
for a small share of overall U.S. 
home sales, jumped 6.1% from 
January to a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate 592,000 last month, 
the Commerce Department said 
Thursday. That marked the sec- 
ond-strongest month since the 
housing-market expansion began 
in 2012. Economists surveyed by 
The Wall Street Journal ex- 
pected new home sales to in- 
crease by 1.4% to 563,000 sales. 

—Laura Kusisto 

UTAH 

Governor to Approve 
Strict DUI Limit 

Utah's governor said he will 
sign legislation giving the pre- 
dominantly Mormon state the 
strictest DUI threshold in the 
country, a change that restau- 
rant groups and representatives 
of the ski and snowboard indus- 
try say will hurt tourism. 

Republican Gov. Gary Herbert 
said he plans to approve the 
measure lowering the blood al- 
cohol limit for most drivers to 
0.05% from 0.08% and that it 
will save lives. Opponents had 
urged him to veto the bill, say- 
ing it would punish responsible 
drinkers and burnish Utah's rep- 
utation as a state that is un- 
friendly to those who drink alco- 
hol. —Associated Press 


Immigrants Add to Growth 
Of Large Cities in the U.S. 


By Laura Kusisto 


International immigration 
is giving a boost to population 
growth in big urban areas in 
the U.S. even as local residents 
flee for places with lower 
housing costs, new research 
suggests. 

The top beneficiaries of in- 
ternational immigration were 
primarily major coastal cities, 
led by the Miami metropolitan 
area, where immigration ac- 
counted for 1.1% of year-to- 
year population growth in 
2016, according to an analysis 
of U.S. Census data released 
Thursday by Jed Kolko, chief 
economist at job-search firm 
Indeed and a senior fellow at 
the Terner Center for Housing 
Innovation at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 

“The places that get the 
most international migrants 
are expensive— big coastal cit- 
ies— whereas affordability is a 
bigger driver of domestic mi- 
gration,” Mr. Kolko said. 

Mr. Kolko's analysis shows 
the areas that stand to lose 
the most if immigration de- 
creases. Miami was followed 
closely by the San Jose metro 
area, where the population 
grew by 0.9% due to immigra- 
tion. 

Orlando, the New York City 
area, Washington and Boston 
also enjoyed immigration- 


fueled growth. 

At the same time, all of 
these big cities except for Or- 
lando lost more people to do- 
mestic migration than they 
gained. 

The Cape Coral-Fort Myers 
area in Florida got the biggest 
boost from domestic migra- 
tion, with a 2.5% bump in 2016 
from people moving there 
from elsewhere in the U.S. All 
of the top five beneficiaries of 
domestic migration were in 
Florida. 

Population growth is 
closely tied to the health of 
the local housing market, ac- 
cording to an analysis of the 
same census data by Ralph 
McLaughlin, chief economist 


at real-estate website Trulia. 

In metro areas across the 
U.S., population growth had a 
nearly 70% correlation with 
home-price growth in 2016, 
which was the second-stron- 
gest correlation over the past 
30 years. 2015 saw the stron- 
gest correlation. The 30-year 
average correlation is 25%, 
suggesting the current run up 
in home prices is on solid 
ground. 

“The high correlation be- 
tween population and house- 
price growth does provide evi- 
dence that bubble-phobes 
need not worry that noneco- 
nomic fundamentals are push- 
ing prices higher,” Mr. 
McLaughlin said. 



Condo buildings seen in Miami in April 2016. Immigration 
accounted for 1.1% of population growth in the metropolitan area. 


Political 
Tussle for 
Copyright 
Post Looms 

By John D. McKinnon 


WASHINGTON-A political 
tug of war is breaking out 
over who will appoint the next 
head of the U.S. Copyright Of- 
fice, a job that is vitally im- 
portant to many internet and 
media firms. 

The librarian of Congress 
currently appoints the posi- 
tion, known officially as the 
register of copyrights. But top 
Republicans and Democrats 
appear to be coming together 
quickly on legislation to 
change the appointment to a 
presidential nomination with 
Senate confirmation, as part 
of a broader effort to modern- 
ize the copyright system. 

However, new Librarian of 
Congress Carla Hayden, who 
took office last year, is intent 
on moving forward with her 
own appointment for the job, 
according to a recent letter, 
setting up a potential battle of 
wills with powerful lawmak- 
ers. 

The struggle is potentially 
momentous, as technology has 
made reproduction and distri- 
bution of published works far 
easier and cheaper 
and has exacerbated tensions 
over copyright protections. 

Copyright law gives cre- 
ators exclusive rights over a 
work's use and distribution. 
But those protections are lim- 
ited by exceptions and can 
sometimes be hard to enforce. 

Lawmakers have been in- 
tensifying their focus on the 
issue in recent months. A 
House panel has completed a 
multiyear review of copyright 
laws and has started drafting 
overhaul legislation. 

A measure to make the 
head of the copyright office a 
presidential appointment is 
the first in what could be a se- 
ries of bills. 

At a March 1 meeting that 
included Ms. Hayden and 
House and Senate committee 
leaders, lawmakers urged her 
to hold off on making the ap- 
pointment, according to a per- 
son familiar with the matter. A 
week later, Ms. Hayden wrote 
to the lawmakers making it 
clear she was planning to go 
ahead with her appointment of 
the copyright chief. 

A House Judiciary Commit- 
tee aide confirmed that Chair- 
man Bob Goodlatte (R., Va.) 
met with Ms. Hayden recently 
about the selection process. 
Other people familiar with the 
matter have described the 
meeting as contentious. 

Content creators in recent 
years came to regard the 
copyright office as an ally in 
their policy duels with inter- 
net companies and want to 
boost its independence. 

Many technology firms 
want to keep the copyright of- 
fice in the Library of Congress 
and focus more on improving 
its outdated copyright record 
systems. 
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'It is our duty, to ourselves and to our children, to see the new world as it is now/ —Yitzhak Rabin 


The Hawk and the Dove 



RIVALS Shimon Peres, left, and Yitzhak Rabin in 1975. 


Yitzhak Rabin: 

Soldier, Leader, Statesman 

By Itamar Rabinovich 

Yale, 272 pages, , £16.99 


BY ELLIOTT ABRAMS 


MORE THAN TWO DECADES have 
passed since Yitzhak Rabin was shot 
to death by a right-wing extremist in 
November 1995, and in the years 
since his assassination he has be- 
come a potent icon for the Israeli 
peace movement. Rabin's signing of 
the Oslo Accords with the Palestine 
Liberation Organization and his fa- 
mous handshake with Yasser Arafat 
on the White House lawn in 1993 
have made him, as Itamar Rabinovich 
writes in analogizing Rabin to John 
F. Kennedy and Abraham Lincoln in 
the first chapter of his biography, 
"the subject of a new mythology." 

But the truth, as Mr. Rabinovich 
convincingly argues, is that "it is 
wrong to remember and commemo- 
rate Rabin as a dovish leader." Rabin's 
primary concern throughout his life 
was Israeli security— and throughout 
his long career in the military he 
proved himself capable of carrying out 
extremely tough action. 

Born in Jerusalem in 1922 to par- 
ents who had emigrated from the Rus- 
sian empire, Rabin joined the pre- 
independence Jewish security forces 
in 1941 after an interview with a 
young officer named Moshe Dayan. 
During the years until Israel's inde- 
pendence in 1948, Rabin rose through 
the ranks, working first with, and then 
against, the British who ruled Manda- 
tory Palestine; he was even jailed by 
them for five months in 1946. 

It was Rabin who, as a senior offi- 
cer in the new Israeli Defense Forces 
in 1948, gave the order (under instruc- 
tions from Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion) to fire on the Altalena, a ship 
carrying arms to the rival militia led 
by Menachem Begin, in what remains 
one of the most hotly contested inci- 
dents in Israeli history. It was Rabin 
who signed an order to expel Arab 
residents from Lydda in what has be- 
come a deeply controversial episode 
in Israel's war of independence. Later, 
it was Rabin who, as minister of de- 
fense, put down the First Intifada— 
the violent Palestinian uprising 
against Israeli rule in the West Bank— 
with considerable force. 

Mr. Rabinovich, the distinguished 
Israeli scholar and diplomat whom 
Rabin selected to be Israel's ambassa- 
dor to Washington, served in that post 
from 1993 to 1996, and was president 
of Tel Aviv University from 1999 to 
2007, easily establishes that the prime 


minister was a man of great complex- 
ity. As a military officer, he lacked 
charisma and was "an excellent num- 
ber two" and an "unusually efficient 
staff officer" rather than a bold com- 
mander. He was "unusually shy and 
introverted, awkward with unfamiliar 
people,"— hardly the makings of a suc- 
cessful politician. 

How, then, was he twice elected 
the country's leader? Here, luck took 
center stage. Rabin had been chief of 
staff during Israel's smashingly suc- 
cessful Six Day War of 1967. After 
serving as ambassador in Washington 
from 1968 to March 1973, he returned 
home— and, when Israel was attacked 
by Egypt and Syria in October of that 
year, he held no government or mili- 
tary position. Though Israel recov- 
ered from the surprise attack and 
went on to victory, the shock of the 
war and very large losses discredited 
those who had been in power. Rabin 
was remembered for the 1967 tri- 
umph and "untarnished by the Octo- 
ber setback," as Mr. Rabinovich puts 
it. So the Labor Party chose him as 
its candidate in April 1974, ahead of 
Shimon Peres, after Golda Meir re- 
signed as prime minister. 

Rabin's first tenure as prime minis- 
ter, from 1974 to 1977, was not a great 
success and, as Mr. Rabinovich writes, 
it "ended in disgrace" over an illegal 
bank account belonging to his wife 
and his unseemly acceptance of vari- 
ous fees while serving as ambassador 
to the U.S. His second term as prime 


minister, from July 1992 to his murder 
on Nov. 4, 1995, was far more conse- 
quential: This was when he signed the 
Oslo Accords. Under the Accords, Is- 
rael recognized the PLO as the sole 
voice of the Palestinian people, al- 
lowed Arafat to return from exile in 
Tunis and began negotiations on a 
Palestinian "entity" that would even- 
tually become a state. 

The mystery of Rabin is why, given 
his decades of staunch defense of Is- 
raeli security, he agreed to the Oslo 
Accords and, more, why he actively 
sought a deal with Hafez al- Assad to 
give the Golan Heights back to Syria. 

Rabin had pledged to the Israeli 
public that he would do neither. As 
early as 1977, writes Mr. Rabinovich, 
he had told President Carter that he 
desired no negotiations with the PLO, 
no Palestinian state and no negotia- 
tions with Syria. In a 1989 speech, he 
called for negotiating with local Pales- 
tinian leaders rather than the PLO, 
and reiterated his opposition to the 
establishment of a Palestinian state 
between Israel and Jordan. During his 
election campaign in 1992, he came 
out against giving back the Golan. 

So what happened? According to 
Mr. Rabinovich, the pivot point was 
the outbreak of the First Intifada in 
1987. Rabin was defense minister then, 
and the Palestinian terror campaign 
led to "a radical change" in his "out- 
look and policy." Mr. Rabinovich does 
not really explain why— nor, more 
strikingly, did Rabin explain it to Is- 


raelis at the time, nor in 1993 during 
his secret negotiations with Assad (via 
the U.S.), nor when he permitted his 
party rival Shimon Peres to open se- 
cret talks with the PLO in Oslo. 

Rabin, writes Mr. Rabinovich, "re- 
mained ambivalent about making a 
deal with the PLO" and had actually 


Rabin wanted a deal with 
Syria over the Golan 
Heights, but, faced with 
the futility of dealing 
with Assad, he chose 
to go the Oslo route. 


ordered Peres in writing to stop the 
Oslo talks at one point. But he under- 
estimated both Peres's determination 
and Arafat's desperation. By 1993, 
"he could make a significant move on 
one track of the peace process; he 
preferred it to be the Syrian-Leba- 
nese track," Mr. Rabinovich says. But 
faced with the likely futility of nego- 
tiations with Assad, he chose to go 
the Oslo route. 

But again, why did Rabin feel he 
had to abandon years of pledges and 
accept such concessions? No doubt he 
felt some American pressure to make 
peace. No doubt he worried about his 
own political fate; "his coalition was 
fraying," the author writes, with the 


right-wing religious Shas Party threat- 
ening to leave the coalition. No doubt 
he felt pressured by his rivalry with 
Peres, which is a key theme of this 
book: Their "relationship was poison- 
ous from the outset," Mr. Rabinovich 
recounts, and Rabin's 1979 memoir 
had included a "bitter tirade" against 
Peres, whom he memorably called "an 
indefatigable intriguer." But stopping 
Peres at Oslo would have created an 
explosion within the Labor Party and 
the Israeli Left. "It is impossible to 
separate the Oslo process from the 
complex relationship between Rabin 
and Peres," Mr. Rabinovich notes. 

None of this is fully persuasive. 
Mr. Rabinovich explains the steps by 
which the tough military leader came 
to abandon his promises to Israeli 
voters, but not his underlying moti- 
vation. The only deeper explanation 
we are offered is striking: "In private 
conversations with confidants Rabin 
expressed concern over the Israeli 
public's and the IDF's ability to 
shoulder the price of a long-term, 
seemingly endless conflict." Rabin 
had collapsed in the lead-up to the 
1967 war from nervous exhaustion 
and been out of action for two days. 
Did he project his own fatigue onto 
the nation? If so, he greatly underes- 
timated Israel's stamina. 

Mr. Rabinovich is a great admirer 
of Rabin, writing of their "close and 
deep relationship" and of Rabin's 
"bold, historic decisions." He mourns 
the assassination that "interrupted 
the historical process [toward peace] 
and destroyed its momentum." And 
yet, Mr. Rabinovich acknowledges 
that while it is "quite realistic" that 
Rabin would have won the 1996 elec- 
tions, "that he would have come to 
an agreement with Arafat is less so." 
In 2000 at Camp David, Arafat re- 
fused a generous peace offer from Is- 
raeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak, and 
then encouraged the violence that 
became known as the Second Inti- 
fada— so it is unrealistic indeed to 
think that he would have been a reli- 
able peace partner for Rabin. The 
visible reluctance with which Rabin 
shook Arafat's hand on the White 
House lawn in 1993 showed Rabin's 
doubts about the treaty he had just 
signed and the new path it appeared 
to signify. In the end, even the warm 
esteem in which he holds Rabin does 
not prevent Mr. Rabinovich— a 
scholar with an abiding commitment 
to historical accuracy— from present- 
ing a portrait of his friend in full. 


Mr. Abrams , a senior fellow at 
the Council on Foreign Relations , 
handled Middle East affairs at 
the National Security Council 
from 2001 to 2009. 


Getting on the Grid 


Zero Degrees 

By Charles WJ. Withers 

Harvard,, 321 pages , £23.95 


BY ROBERT P. CREASE 


IN FEBRUARY 1894, a French anar- 
chist named Martial Bourdin planned 
a terrorist attack on the Royal Obser- 
vatory in Greenwich, England, the 
site used to establish the prime me- 
ridian, the benchmark for world- 
wide geographical coordinates. Bour- 
din's exact motives for this crazy act 
were unknown; he died after his 
bomb prematurely exploded. But the 
episode inspired Joseph Conrad's 
novel "The Secret Agent" (1907), 
whose protagonist plans to attack 
the observatory and prime meridian 
as the emblem of international coop- 
eration and the power and authority 
of science. 

In "Zero Degrees," Charles W.J. 
Withers, a professor of historical ge- 
ography at the University of Edin- 
burgh and the Geographer Royal for 
Scotland, tells how the observatory 
became that emblem. The story in- 
volved scientists and politicians set- 
ting aside national, ideological and 
even religious differences to reach an 
agreement for the global good. 

The prime meridian is a baseline 
used in the grid system of longitude 
and latitude by which map makers, 
mariners, astronomers and the Global 
Positioning System "read" locations 
on the globe and fix exact time. Lati- 
tude, the north-south position in this 
grid, has a natural zero point in the 
equator. But no such natural zero 
point exists for longitude, or the east- 
west position, so humans have had to 
take matters into their own hands. 


Ptolemy and many other ancient 
geographers thought an obvious zero 
point was the Canary Islands, which 
they regarded as the western end of 
the world. Some later geographers 
hoped that the agonic line— where 
the North Pole and the magnetic pole 
line up so that a compass points true 
north— might do. But the Canary Is- 
lands turned out not to be the 
world's end, while the agonic line, 
which passes through parts of North 
and South America, is not straight 
and moves over time. Without a nat- 


Candidates for the prime 
meridian included Paris, 
the manger at Bethlehem 
and the Great Pyramid of 
Giza. Greenwich won. 


ural zero point, geographers and as- 
tronomers often set the prime me- 
ridian at convenient landmarks in 
their home country. 

By the 19th century, however, rail- 
way collisions, maritime accidents 
and growing international collabora- 
tions highlighted the need for a com- 
mon world-wide system to fix pre- 
cise geographical locations and 
standardize time. National scientific 
academies and observatories linked 
by telegraphic networks now pro- 
vided the expertise and technology 
to make simultaneous time determi- 
nations, prompting astronomers, 
navigators and international mer- 
chants to lobby for a common zero 
longitude point. 

The French wanted Paris, the 
Swedes Uppsala, the British some- 


place in London— St. Paul's Cathedral 
was a popular choice. In the United 
States, the possibilities included Phil- 
adelphia, New York, Washington and 
even New Orleans, whose advantage 
was that it was almost exactly 90 de- 
grees away from the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory, which was being used by 
British astronomers, making the 
math easy. Many politicians wanted 
to place the prime meridian in the 


middle of an ocean so as not to divide 
or favor particular countries. Strong 
arguments existed for placing it in- 
stead at an observatory, to facilitate 
time determinations. 

Proposals with religious overtones 
included the manger at Bethlehem 
and the city of Jerusalem. One of the 
wackiest but most passionately ad- 
vanced candidates was the Great Pyra- 
mid of Giza. This was the favorite of a 
populist movement in the U.S. that 
used over-the-top rhetoric, conspiracy 
theories, fabricated "facts," xenopho- 
bia and assertions of American superi- 
ority to promote the Pyramid— which, 
after all, appears on every U.S. dollar 
bill— as the standard for all measure- 


ment systems. Other Americans criti- 
cized the "pomp and vanity" of insist- 
ing on an American prime meridian, 
pointing to the "useful pride" that 
would be gained by the United States 
participating in an honest interna- 
tional effort. 

"Zero Degrees" culminates in a 
conference that took place in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in October and November 
of 1884, at which 40 scientific and 


diplomatic delegates from 25 coun- 
tries met in the Diplomatic Hall of the 
State Department and ratified in prin- 
ciple the choice of Greenwich. It was 
only a recommendation, but it proved 
to be the key episode in consolidating 
a world-wide consensus. 

Several colorful protagonists ani- 
mate Mr. Withers's tale, among them 
the deaf scientist and educator Fred- 
erick Barnard, namesake of Barnard 
College; Charles Daly, president of the 
American Geographical Society; and 
Charles Piazzi Smyth, darling of the 
xenophobic anti-reform movement. 
But Mr. Withers's telling focuses less 
on people than on arguments and the 
text of resolutions. 


In that respect, "Zero Degrees" is 
not a popular science book. Its dry 
and frequently repetitious account is 
in stylistic contrast to, say, Dava So- 
bel's much-celebrated "Longitude" 
(1995), about clockmaker John Harri- 
son, whom Ms. Sobel breathlessly calls 
a "lone genius who solved the greatest 
scientific problem of his time," 
namely, how mariners could calibrate 
Greenwich time. The truth, Mr. With- 
ers notes, is "more complicated," for 
the background to that achievement 
included geographers, scientists, in- 
struments and observatories to set up 
the problem and draw up an outline of 
a solution. A more popularly oriented 
treatment (like this review) would 
have begun with mention of the ter- 
rorist attack on Greenwich rather than 
burying it in the book's last few pages 
as part of an account of the Washing- 
ton conference's "afterlife." 

The story that unfolds in "Zero De- 
grees" is about more than the scien- 
tific development that is its ostensible 
subject. It is about how an interna- 
tional community of scientists and 
politicians managed to set aside differ- 
ences to reach agreement. It shows 
just how slow and difficult this can be 
in the face of resistance posed by ide- 
ologies, shortsighted interests and jin- 
goistic nationalism. Finally, it shows 
how international cooperation can 
harness the power and authority of 
science to benefit human life all over 
the globe. The modern world couldn't 
exist without such agreements. But it 
is virtually impossible to imagine mod- 
ern politicians with the integrity and 
courage to make them, which gives Mr. 
Withers's account its poignancy. 


Mr. Crease is co-author ; with 
Alfred Scharff Goldhaber, 
of u The Quantum Moment ." 
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'He who reads the Bible in translation is like a man who kisses his bride through a veil/ — Hayim Nahman Bialik 


The Language of Survival 
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The Story of Hebrew 

By Lewis Glinert 

Princeton , 281 pages , £22.95 

Hayim Nahman Bialik: 
Poet of Hebrew 

By Avner Holtzman 

Yale, 250 pages, , £16.99 


BY BENJAMIN BALINT 


THE OTHER DAY, I took some Ameri- 
can visitors to the Shrine of the Book 
in Jerusalem to see the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. My guests were struck not so 
much by the parchments themselves 
as by the sight of a group of Israeli 
fourth-graders, their noses pressed to 
the display cases, reading aloud from 
texts that were two millennia old. 

In “The Story of Hebrew,” Lewis 
Glinert, a professor at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, aims to track the fate of the He- 
brew language “from the Israelites to 
the ancient Rabbis and across two 
thousand years of nurture, abandon- 
ment, and renewal.” The most ambi- 
tious attempt since William Chom- 
sky's groundbreaking 1957 study, 
“Hebrew: The Eternal Language,” Mr. 
Glinert's biography of Hebrew suc- 
ceeds in representing the language 
not just as a vehicle of communication 
but as a crucible of national cohesion. 

Mr. Glinert's narrative, related with 
impressive sweep, begins with the clas- 
sical Hebrew of biblical literature. The 
Bible's sublime idiom is marked by sty- 
listic suppleness and breadth, he says, 
that could encompass “narrative, 
prophecy, law, proverbs, philosophy, el- 
egy, romance'' and much else. The era 
of biblical Hebrew reaches as far back 
as the second millennium before the 
Christian era, and Mr. Glinert suggests 
that the spoken language survived the 
Jews' exile to Babylon, their return and 
their struggles under Roman rule. 

Spoken Hebrew seems to have died 
with little fanfare around A.D. 200, 
more than a century after the de- 
struction of the Temple in Jerusalem. 
But throughout the diaspora, Jews 
used written Hebrew to scaffold elab- 
orate edifices of religious and legal 
interpretation. Though stateless, He- 
brew would flourish as a written me- 
dium of cultural continuity. If the 
Jews safeguarded Hebrew, it was 
said, the holy tongue safeguarded 
“the people of the Book.'' 

The first of these edifices, the Mish- 
nah, was compiled in the second and 
third centuries. This record of religious 
teachings and laws “created a rich lexi- 
cal heritage that could be passed on to 
future generations,'' Mr. Glinert writes, 
“and that Hebrew poetry and prose 
would draw upon long after Hebrew 


had ceased to be a spoken language.'' 
The Babylonian Talmud— another 
great edifice of interpretation, setting 
out the authoritative commentary on 
rabbinic law— expanded Hebrew's ex- 
pressive possibilities by inflecting He- 
brew with Aramaic, the lingua franca 
of the ancient Near East. 

In the ensuing centuries those who 
standardized Hebrew's grammatical 
architecture and honed its philologi- 
cal precision saw the language not 
just as a precious possession in itself 
but also as a fulcrum of Jewish life. 
“It must constantly be on our lips,'' 
the Egyptian-born linguist and sage 
Saadiah Gaon wrote in the year 902, 
“for it affords us an understanding of 
the Divine Law.'' 

While Hebrew commingled with 
Arabic in Islamic Spain, it preserved a 
separate reservoir of expression in the 
realms of law and liturgy. During the 
golden age of Hebrew literature, 
roughly the 10th to the 13th centuries, 
Andalusian poets like Judah Halevi 
and Solomon ibn Gabirol wielded a 
Hebrew of astonishing allusive density 
in order to blur the lines between sa- 
cred and sensual. 

In a pair of chapters on the ne- 
glected story of how Hebrew figured in 
the Christian imagination, Mr. Glinert 
tells how Christians learned Hebrew 
both to access “hebraica veritas,'' or 
Hebrew truth, and to monitor the Jews 
in their midst “with the goal of master- 
ing the mischief and the falsehoods of 
the Jews,'' as a 14th-century writer put 
it. Martin Luther's call for “sola scrip- 
tura,'' or “only the Scriptures,'' led Prot- 
estants back to the original texts of the 
Hebrew Bible. In the 15th to 17th centu- 
ries, Christian Hebraists put Hebrew at 
the center of Western humanism. 

In the 18th century, leaders of the 
Jewish Enlightenment sought to 


emancipate Jews from the confines of 
the ghetto; by making Hebrew an aes- 
thetic equal to European languages, 
they hoped to open the doors to mo- 
dernity. Their efforts, while incom- 
plete, prepared the ground for a small 
group of secular Eastern European 
writers in the following century to dig 
channels through which Hebrew's hid- 
den vitality could course once more. 
These cultural Zionists brought about 
a rebirth of Hebrew, an achievement, 
Mr. Glinert writes, “without precedent 
in linguistic and sociopolitical history.'' 

In its early stages, this revival 
didn't seem to have much prospect for 
success. For the pious, Mr. Glinert 
says, “using the holy tongue for every- 
day speech smacked of desecration.'' 
For pragmatists, resurrecting a book- 
ish tongue that lacked words for to- 
mato, theater, microscope or fun 
seemed either ridiculous or inconceiv- 
able. Even the father of political Zion- 
ism, Theodor Herzl, envisioned a Jew- 
ish state of German speakers. 

And yet the history-hallowed lan- 
guage returned to its native soil by 
the sheer will of pioneers like Eliezer 
Ben- Yehuda (1858-1922), the author of 
a 16-volume dictionary of Hebrew us- 
age. When Ben- Yehuda arrived in Je- 
rusalem in 1881, having first left his 
native Lithuania to study in Paris, he 
was unwavering in his commitment to 
the idea of restoring the Jewish lan- 
guage and the Jewish homeland to- 
gether. He published a Hebrew news- 
paper, founded the forerunner of what 
became the Hebrew Language Acad- 
emy and advocated Hebrew as the lan- 
guage of instruction in the Jewish 
schools in Palestine. In November 
1922, the British mandate recognized 
Hebrew as the official language of the 
Jews in Palestine. A month later, Ben- 
Yehuda succumbed to tuberculosis, 


having fulfilled his dream of relaunch- 
ing Hebrew as a spoken language for 
the first time in nearly two millennia. 
In such a way was Hebrew “torn from 
biblical sleep,'' in the Israeli poet Ye- 
huda Amichai's phrase. 

No one better embodies this renais- 
sance than H.N. Bialik (1873-1934), the 
poet who stood at the vanguard of the 
migration of Hebrew literature from 


Bialik’s verses were 
emblazoned on banners, 
set to music, memorized 
by schoolchildren. 

They were a rousing 
call to self-defense. 


mute dormancy in Eastern Europe to 
articulate maturity in the land of Is- 
rael. In “Hayim Nahman Bialik: Poet of 
Hebrew,” Avner Holtzman, a professor 
at Tel Aviv University, gives a capti- 
vating account of how Bialik's poetry 
was amplified by a “rich orchestration 
of citations from, references to, and 
resonances of a wealth of Jewish 
sources, spanning the Hebrew Bible, 
the Mishnah, and the Jewish prayer 
book.” By writing in the first-person 
collective, a mode both inimitably sin- 
gular and self-consciously national— 
and by weaving an “intertextual fab- 
ric,” as Mr. Holtzman writes— Bialik 
reclaimed old sonorities to achieve an 
inventiveness never before seen. 

Bialik was born in 1873 near the 
Ukrainian town Zhitomir. When he 
was 7, after the death of his father, his 
destitute mother sent him to live with 
a pious grandfather. Although Yid- 
dish— Hebrew's handmaiden, as he re- 


garded it— was Bialik's mother tongue, 
“the idiom of biblical Hebrew,” Mr. 
Holtzman says, “became a corner- 
stone of his literary education.” Steal- 
ing away from his studies at a presti- 
gious Lithuanian yeshiva, or religious 
academy, Bialik arrived penniless in 
Odessa, then a hub of Hebrew culture 
on the shores of the Black Sea. 

In syllables shaped by the collision 
of tradition and modernity, Bialik 
poured forth verses in a range of reg- 
isters— pastoral portraits, martial ep- 
ics, reveries of childhood, stirring Zi- 
onist hymns. But his most influential, 
and most searing, poem consisted of 
nearly 300 lines of rhyming couplets 
about the Kishinev pogrom in 1903— a 
notorious two-day rampage in the 
southwestern reaches of imperial Rus- 
sia. “In the City of Slaughter,” as he 
called the poem, was widely read as a 
denunciation of the humiliations of 
life in exile and as a rousing call to 
self-defense. 

After the Russian regime banned 
Hebrew literary activity, Bialik fled 
from Odessa to Germany, before set- 
tling in 1924 in Tel Aviv, where he 
would spend his final decade. Though 
his muse waned, his efforts on behalf 
of Hebrew renewal did not. He served 
as president of the academy, founded 
by Ben- Yehuda, that coined and vetted 
new words. He set up publishing 
houses, edited literary journals and 
made himself a ubiquitous and be- 
loved presence in Palestine. 

Admirers hailed him as the Hebrew 
Pushkin, the Jewish Goethe. His 
verses were emblazoned on banners, 
set to music and memorized by 
schoolchildren. The artist Marc Cha- 
gall, visiting in 1931, attested: “I came 
to Tel Aviv and saw that Bialik is not 
only a poet, but also the city's spiri- 
tual mentor. All shopkeepers buy and 
sell, and read, newspapers that say: 
Bialik spoke, Bialik wrote, Bialik is 
here, Bialik is there.” 

The poet's 60th birthday, in 1933, 
was marked as a national holiday, a 
celebration of his part in fashioning a 
living vernacular adequate to modern 
life. He died the following year, 30 
years to the day after the death of 
Herzl, as Mr. Holtzman tellingly notes. 

Taken together, Messrs. Glinert and 
Holtzman suggest that, despite mil- 
lennia of fluctuations, Hebrew escaped 
extinction with its distinctiveness te- 
naciously intact and its future auspi- 
ciously assured. To read these books 
is to appreciate Hebrew as the gram- 
mar of a dynamic dialogue between 
the claims of the ever-changing pres- 
ent and the imperatives of the past. 


Mr. Balint , a writer in Jerusalem , is 
the author of “Kafka’s Last Trial/’ 
forthcoming from Norton. 


Algorithms Meet Adverbs 


Nabokov's Favorite 
Word Is Mauve 

By Ben Blatt 

Simon & Schuster, ; 271 pages , £16.99 


BY JEFF BAKER 


WHEN THE FEDERALIST PAPERS 

were published in 1788, the author 
was listed simply as Publius. But the 
85 essays defending the new Constitu- 
tion, as Americans found out after Al- 
exander Hamilton's death in 1804, 
were in fact written by Hamilton, 
James Madison and John Jay. Hamil- 
ton wrote the overwhelming majority, 
as he made sure everyone knew in a 
note written shortly before his fateful 
duel with Aaron Burr. Hamilton 
claimed credit for 63 essays; he said 
Jay penned five and Madison wrote 17. 

But when Madison later said that 
he had actually written 12 of the es- 
says that Hamilton claimed credit for, 
the authorship of each of the Federal- 
ist Papers became a subject of intense 
debate. Historians argued about the 
disputed essays for some 150 years 
until two statisticians, Frederick Mos- 
teller and David Wallace, used word 
frequency and probability to prove 
that all 12 essays in question were 
written by Madison. The 1963 break- 
through came when the statisticians 
realized— after months of work count- 
ing words by hand— that Hamilton 
used “while” but never “whilst” and 
Madison did the opposite. Dozens of 
other word patterns confirmed Madi- 
son's authorship. The correct totals: 
Hamilton wrote 51 essays, Madison 
29, and Jay five. 

Messrs. Wallace and Mosteller's re- 
search became a foundation of what is 
called stylometry, the study of lan- 
guage based on recurring word pat- 


terns, expressions and punctuation. 
Such textual analysis has practical ap- 
plications in law, politics, advertising 
and, perhaps most powerfully today, 
search engines. Every comma is one 
more tiny piece of Big Data that estab- 
lishes an online identity as distinct as 
a fingerprint. Nowadays it would take 
a few minutes on a laptop to figure 
out who wrote the Federalist Papers. 

In “Nabokov's Favorite Word Is 
Mauve: What the Numbers Reveal 
About the Classics, Bestsellers, and 
Our Own Writing,” Ben Blatt, a writer 
with a degree in applied mathemat- 
ics, uses computer-assisted text anal- 
ysis to find out, for example, how 


Tolkien uses the word 
‘he’ 1,900 times in ‘The 
Hobbit.’ The word ‘she’? 
It appears just once. 


many adverbs are in all the novels 
written by Ernest Hemingway, Ste- 
phen King and Mark Twain. Data- 
driven journalism is all the rage, and 
Mr. Blatt's goal is to release the 
hounds of stylometry into the fiction 
stacks and see what happens. We 
know that D.H. Lawrence loved ani- 
mal similes— “like a caged hawk,” he 
writes in “The Rainbow”; “like an in- 
dignant turkey,” he writes in “The 
Lost Girl”— but did he love them 
twice as much as Jack London and 10 
times as much as Edith Wharton? 

He did, as Mr. Blatt proves in his 
fitfully amusing but frequently mad- 
dening study. Mr. Blatt is a diligent 
counter of adverbs and animal similes, 
but his idea of scientific rigor is to 
pose a question— Do English writers 
use “bloke,” “blimey” and “brilliant” 


more often than American writers?— 
and attempt to answer it by searching 
for those words across thousands of 
books. Once he comes to a conclu- 
sion— yes, “bloke” is used 27 times 
more often in the British National 
Corpus (1980-93) than in the Corpus 
of Contemporary American English 
(1990-2015)— he expands the search to 
the “Harry Potter” series, then 'Harry 
Potter” fan fiction, then online erot- 
ica, until he runs out of steam. His 
readers will have skipped ahead, 


maybe to the part about how an au- 
thor's novels become longer as her 
books become more popular. It's true. 
Mr. Blatt can prove it. 

“The adverb is not your friend,” 
Stephen King wrote in “On Writing.” 
Mr. Blatt attempts to prove this by 
running some tests on Hemingway's 
adverb rate. It's low: 80 adverbs end- 
ing in -ly (sleepily, irritably, sadly, 
etc.) per 10,000 words across 10 nov- 
els. Mr. Blatt follows up with charts 
that show that the most acclaimed 
novels by Hemingway (“The Sun Also 
Rises” and “A Farewell to Arms”), 
William Faulkner (“The Sound and 


the Fury” and “As I Lay Dying”) and 
John Updike (the Rabbit Angstrom te- 
tralogy) are those with the lowest ad- 
verb rates. 

Mr. Blatt drills down to what 
could be considered an unreasonable 
level: He downloads more than 9,000 
novel-length fan-fiction stories and 
concludes that amateur writers use 
-ly adverbs more than the pros do. 
The amateurs are wildly, gracelessly 
and spectacularly unsuccessful in 
their excess. 


Guess what else? Men don't write 
about women the way that women 
write about men. Mr. Blatt finds that 
J.R.R. Tolkien uses the word “he” just 
under 1,900 times in “The Hobbit” and 
the word “she” only once. Elmore 
Leonard used “he” more than “she” in 
every one of his 45 novels. Joseph Con- 
rad, Cormac McCarthy and Herman 
Melville did the same: more “he” than 
“she” in each of their novels. Surpris- 
ingly, the same is true for female nov- 
elists. Jane Austen is the only one 
among the unspecified number Mr. 
Blatt surveyed who used “she” more 
than “he” in every one of her books. 


In 2001, Elmore Leonard famously 
advanced a list of 10 rules for writing. 
It included a prohibition on the word 
“suddenly” and a restriction of two or 
three exclamation points per 100,000 
words of prose. Mr. Blatt tries to 
catch him breaking his own rules and 
finds that Leonard used “suddenly” 
often in his early westerns but not 
once in the nine novels he wrote after 
2001. Same story with exclamation 
points: Leonard didn't eliminate 
them, but his frequency was nowhere 
near that of Tom Wolfe (no surprise!) 
or Tolkien (who was also a “super- 
user” of “suddenly”). 

It's easy for Mr. Blatt to look for 
word patterns and unmask Mr. King 
or J.K. Rowling when they publish un- 
der pseudonyms. That rumor, first ad- 
vanced by a radio talk-show host in 
1976, about J.D. Salinger and Thomas 
Pynchon being the same person? No 
way. Word choice is constant, Mr. 
Blatt writes, and “authors do end up 
writing in a way that is both unique 
and consistent.” For one thing, Mr. 
Pynchon rarely uses the same word to 
begin two consecutive sentences. In 
his novel “Bleeding Edge,” only 1.6% of 
the more than 10,000 sentences be- 
gins with the same word as the previ- 
ous sentence. 

The results of a random set of Mr. 
Blatt's experiments are enlightening— 
who would have thought that Nabo- 
kov's favorite word was “mauve”?— 
but not always in the way he 
imagines. Algorithms are fast and ac- 
curate, but it turns out that literature 
can hold its own against those who 
try to break it into pie charts and 
probability graphs. Finding the magic 
takes more than a download. You have 
to read the book. 


Mr. Baker is a writer and editor in 
Portland Ore. 
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'May we never confuse honest dissent with disloyal subversion/ —Dwight D. Eisenhower 


The President Fells a Demagogue 



COMMITTEE MEN Sen. Joseph McCarthy and his chief counsel, Roy Cohn, 
during the Army-McCarthy hearings in April 1954. 


Ike and McCarthy 

By David A. Nichols 

Simon & Schuster, ; 385 pages , £22.75 


BY THOMAS MALLON 


IN THE SPRING OF 1954, the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations spent $198.67 on witness fees, 
$40.90 for subpoena service and $450 
on an amplifier that allowed the new 
television- viewing public to hear every 
word of the Army-McCarthy hearings. 
The complete budget ($24,605.67) was 
a miracle of thrift when one considers 
its efficacy in thwarting Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy's demagogic and spectac- 
ularly ineffective hunting of com- 
munists in government (of which, yes, 
there were some). The 36 days of 
hearings dissipated what one of the 
era's famous theatrical characters, 
Tennessee Williams's Big Daddy, 
would call a "powerful and obnoxious 
odor of mendacity." 

McCarthy had gained control of 
the subcommittee— which would 
soon enough be investigating him— at 
the beginning of 1953, thanks to the 
paper-thin majority that Republicans 
had ridden to on Dwight Eisen- 
hower's coattails. The chairmanship 
allowed the Wisconsin senator to 
hire as the subcommittee's counsel 
the cunning Roy Cohn, along with G. 
David Schine, the Tab Hunter-ish ob- 
ject of Cohn's affections. 

There was a trickiness to McCar- 
thy's position. As a fellow Republican, 
he couldn't openly lambaste Eisen- 
hower, whose detestation of him and 
his methods was quietly evident. Nor 
would Ike "get down in the gutter" 
with him, as the senator wanted; 
there was party unity to consider and 
the danger of a challenge from 
McCarthy for the 1956 presidential 
nomination. Eisenhower also had to 
worry about what McCarthy "had" on 
him, the sort of nothing from which 
the senator was always serving up a 
witches' brew. 

As David A. Nichols emphasizes in 
"Ike and McCarthy: Dwight Eisen- 
hower's Secret Campaign Against Jo- 
seph McCarthy," his meticulous new 
study of their year-and-a-half political 
war, "Eisenhower, if not frightened, 
was clearly concerned that McCarthy 
might resurrect Ike's friendly postwar 
associations with communists and So- 
viet leaders in Germany." And so, dur- 
ing 1953, the two men fought a series 
of "small skirmishes," previews of the 
following year's showdown. After fail- 
ing to derail the president's nomina- 
tion of Chip Bohlen as ambassador to 
the Soviet Union, McCarthy went af- 
ter the Voice of America's supposedly 


slack anti-communism and sent Cohn 
and Schine on a sort of honeymoon 
hunt for subversive literature in U.S.- 
run libraries abroad. 

Eisenhower played it cool in public, 
giving addresses in support of free 
speech and dealing in what he called 
"principles, not personalities." He 
took almost fetishistic care not to use 
McCarthy's name, even when having 
to greet him ("Hello there!") on a pub- 
lic occasion. Mr. Nichols states his ap- 
proving thesis on the first page of his 
preface: "By the end of 1954, McCar- 
thy's political influence had been es- 
sentially destroyed. How did that hap- 
pen? . . . Dwight D. Eisenhower made 
it happen." 

The author's praise for the presi- 
dent's strategy can border on the ful- 
some, but it is supported by facts 
and some new source material. Mr. 
Nichols's Eisenhower plays a long 
game that draws on "traditions of 
military deception." His administra- 
tion's mobilization against McCarthy 
was a story that "most of the era's 
great reporters" were unable to see, 
and Eisenhower continued to throw 
dust into the eyes of the historians 
who came after them. "Even in his 
memoirs," Mr. Nichols points out 
when describing the final confronta- 
tion with McCarthy, Eisenhower lied 
in ascribing to the Army a proactiv- 
ity that was actually coming from 
the White House. 

By the spring of 1954, McCarthy 
had updated his "twenty years of 
treason" catchphrase to "twenty-one," 
in order, Mr. Nichols observes, "to in- 
clude the Eisenhower administration." 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., U.S. ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations and a close 
presidential adviser, believed that 
McCarthy decided to go after the 
Army because of Eisenhower's indeli- 
ble identification with it, whereas 
William Rogers, the deputy attorney 
general (and later secretary of state 
under Nixon), said, "Joe never plans a 
damn thing." Whichever the case, by 
the time McCarthy humiliated Gen. 
Ralph Zwicker, a hero of D-Day, for 
not giving him the answers he wanted 
about the bureaucratic promotion of 
an Army dentist with onetime leftist 
affiliations, the senator and Roy Cohn 
had been risibly at war with the ser- 
vice for months. David Schine had 
been drafted in November 1953, and 
the thought of his golden boy peeling 
potatoes on KP inspired more fury in 
Cohn than any pinko with a security 
clearance. He repeatedly demanded 
that the secretary of the Army, Robert 
Stevens, and its legal counsel, John 
Adams, secure passes and privileges 
for Schine. If Schine were sent over- 
seas, Cohn vowed, McCarthy would 
"wreck the Army." 


The eventual investigation of all 
this, which exploded into the televised 
hearings, was a great human specta- 
cle, full of pratfalls and tragedy. Army 
Secretary Stevens, for one, fell into 
spells of drink and delusions of hero- 
ism. The deepest personal mystery 
has always been why McCarthy in- 
dulged Cohn. What did Roy have on 
Joe? Was it evidence, beyond the ru- 
mors, of the senator's homosexuality? 
In John Adams's memoir, "Without 
Precedent" (1983), the Army counsel 
describes a car ride with the two of 
them during which "Cohn was raining 
systematic abuse on McCarthy, who 
periodically turned to me to ask if I 
couldn't arrange to get Dave [Schine] 
assigned to New York." Mr. Nichols's 
narrative is relentlessly chronological, 
but he does briefly consider "the 
strange hold Cohn had over the sena- 
tor" without coming to any conclu- 
sions. The matter is by now probably 
beyond historical solution. 

On Jan. 21, 1954, White House 
Chief of Staff Sherman Adams ordered 
Adams to "draw up a detailed chrono- 
logical account" of the pressures ap- 
plied to the Army on Schine's behalf. 
This was the beginning of the end for 
McCarthy. Copies of the document be- 
gan to circulate in Washington. Eisen- 
hower lied to the press about the re- 
port's origins, and he arranged for 
Stevens to lie about them, too. 

Mr. Nichols outlines the anti- 
McCarthy contributions of various 
administration figures, including 
Vice President Richard Nixon, who 
early in Eisenhower's term had tried 
to get the senator to switch his focus 
"from communism to corruption." In 
the reporter Tom Wicker's phrasing, 
Nixon's "foot-in-the-other-camp sta- 
tus," his sterling anti- communist 


credentials, allowed him to make the 
approach to the committee almost in 
the way he would later have political 
cover in going to China. But after the 
showdown had become inevitable, 
Nixon accepted Ike's highly specific 
instructions and delivered, on na- 
tional TV, "a soaring hymn of praise 
for Dwight Eisenhower." 


Eisenhower took care 
never to use McCarthy’s 
name, even when he had 
to greet the senator in 
public: ‘Hello there!” 


The president wanted the Army- 
McCarthy hearings televised and 
quashed any efforts to cut them short. 
Their minutiae— the "fried- chicken 
lunch," the "shamefully cut-down" 
photograph— spawned a core of buffs 
not dissimilar to those obsessed by 
the Kennedy assassination or Water- 
gate. The extravaganza's most quot- 
able utterance— Have you no sense of 
decency , sir ; at long last?— appeared 
to have been ad-libbed by Army coun- 
sel Joseph Welch, but he had dili- 
gently prepared to be outraged at just 
the right moment. Welch been cast in 
his role by Thomas E. Dewey after 
Eisenhower approved having the New 
York governor search for just the 
right lawyer to oppose McCarthy. 

Six months after the hearings 
ended, McCarthy was censured 
(though the word used in this case 
was "condemned") by the Senate. Two 
and a half years beyond that he was 
dead at the age of 48. His body was 
ceremonially brought into a Senate 


chamber so profusely packed with 
flowers that Roger Mudd, then a 
young reporter, remembers having to 
duck out for a breath of air. 

Mr. Nichols asserts: "President 
Harry Truman had openly denounced 
McCarthy for three years, but his at- 
tacks had only enhanced the senator's 
prestige; Ike ruined him in half that 
time." For all that was commendable 
in Ike's efforts against McCarthy, he 
frequently fell short of full courage. 
The president and Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, for instance, both 
wobbled on the Fifth Amendment, 
making the invocation of constitu- 
tional privilege before a congressional 
committee grounds for a federal em- 
a ployee's investigation. And the broad 
| language of Executive Order 10450, is- 
g sued in 1953 to get rid of the loyalty- 
S review boards that had helped spur 
McCarthy's rise to power, made it 
possible to fire employees deemed 
susceptible to blackmail. Substituting 
personal peril for political protec- 
tions, it ended up being brutal toward 
homosexuals in the government and 
claimed more victims than McCarthy's 
investigations ever did. 

Cleanly written and consistently ju- 
dicious, Mr. Nichols's book would have 
gained additional power by deviating 
from its moment-by-moment timeline 
to explore the motivating biographies 
of its important figures or to look at 
the ironies of how the "executive priv- 
ilege" Eisenhower invoked to keep ex- 
ecutive-branch employees from hav- 
ing to testify before McCarthy's 
committee was welcomed by liberals 
in the 1950s, but would appear diabol- 
ical to them when invoked by Richard 
Nixon in the 1970s. 

"Ike and McCarthy" shows how 
hard it was, and how long it took, for 
a president to rein in a single senator. 
It remains for the reader to discern in 
this book a rough, inverted image of 
our own time, with the polarity re- 
versed between the White House and 
the Congress. Eisenhower's secretary 
of state, John Foster Dulles, saw Euro- 
pean governments fearing "an Ameri- 
can fascism" that seemed to be rising 
from the Capitol Hill office of a franti- 
cally impulsive crowd-pleaser who 
dispatched press releases as if they 
were modern-day tweets. A Washing- 
ton Post editorial from March 4, 1954, 
posited that "Senator McCarthy's ar- 
rogance may yet save President Eisen- 
hower from the worst consequences 
of his own timidity." Perhaps Presi- 
dent Trump will soon make the same 
gift to a half-dozen or so morally 
troubled Republican senators. 


Mr. Motion’s hooks include u Finale: 
A Novel of the Reagan Years ” and 
“Fellow Travelers .” 


Charlton Heston 

By Marc Eliot 

Dey Street , 553 pages , £24.41 


BY SCOTT EYMAN 


CHARLTON HESTON probably 
sealed his critical fate when, in 2000, 
he stood in front of the National Rifle 
Association, raised an antique mus- 
ket over his head and intoned, "From 
my cold, dead hands!" It was spoken 
in the same thundering voice in 
which he had uttered "Behold His 
mighty hand!" as he parted the Red 
Sea as Moses. 

Heston got an Oscar for "Ben-Hur" 
(1959), but he never got much re- 
spect. Tall and commanding, with a 
profile that could have been chiseled 


Charlton Heston was 
earnest, hard-working 
and unfailingly decent. 


on an Etruscan coin, critics assigned 
demerits to Heston for his stoicism, 
lack of humor and insufficient flash 
at a time when Marlon Brando, Mont- 
gomery Clift and James Dean were 
the rage. 

Left to his own devices, or those of 
an unimaginative director, Heston was 
a stand-and-deliver actor, with a habit 
of grinding his teeth to indicate either 
passion or intent. "The Pigeon That 
Took Rome," (1962) his sole attempt at 
romantic comedy, is thankfully forgot- 
ten. But Marc Eliot's biography, "Charl- 
ton Heston: Hollywood's Last Icon" is 
a welcome event if only because it re- 
stores a sense of balance, offering 
some overdue appreciation to an actor 


An Actor With Integrity 


whose belief system mitigated against 
a full appreciation of his worth. 

The man that emerges from Mr. El- 
iot's book is earnest, hard-working and 
unfailingly decent: Heston was married 
for 64 years to his wife, Lydia, and 
seems to have been a deeply responsi- 
ble father to his two children. Profes- 
sionally, he approached his characters 
through voluminous research, which 
meant he found them intellectually, 
with emotion trailing behind. Although 
never a laugh riot, he was capable of 
irony, as in his delicious Richelieu in 
Richard Lester's "The Three Muske- 
teers" (1973). 

He was born John Charles Carter 
in 1923 and was raised in the back- 
woods of Michigan. His parents di- 
vorced when he was 10 years old, and 
he and his mother eventually moved 
to Chicago. Shortly after his mother 
remarried Chet Heston, she peremp- 
torily told her son that he would now 
be known as Charlton Heston— the 
name he used at Northwestern, 
where he met his future wife, the 
name he used during his service as a 
radioman during World War II and 
the name he used when he became a 
movie star after the war. 

Heston's dignified demeanor and 
his loping, big cat walk gave him the 
majestic presence of a bom movie star, 
but it's possible he was not a born ac- 
tor. Certainly, he wasn't a bom athlete. 
'He tended to be clumsy, nothing came 
naturally to him," Joe Canutt, who 
helped teach Heston to handle the 
horses and chariot for "Ben-Hur," tells 
Mr. Eliot. “We spent hours, days, 
weeks working the clumsiness out . . . 
He was one of the hardest-working, 
most conscientious actors I ever 
worked with; he listened, he learned 
and he never missed." 

Conscientious is perhaps the defin- 
ing adjective for Heston, who had as 



good a batting average as any movie 
star of the post-war generation. Be- 
sides "The Greatest Show on Earth" 
(1952) and "The Ten Commandments" 
(1956) for DeMille, there is "Touch of 
Evil" (1958), "The Big Country" (1958), 
"El Cid" (1961), "55 Days at Peking" 
(1963), "The Agony and the Ecstasy" 
(1965), "Major Dundee" (1965), "The 
War Lord" (1965), "Khartoum" (1966), 


YOUNG GENT Heston ca. 1955. 

"Will Penny" (1968) and "Planet of the 
Apes" (1968). Not all great or even 
good films, but all united by Heston's 
determination to tell epic stories. 

The star frequently used his box-of- 
fice power to enable artists to make 
their pictures. Not only did Heston 
suggest that Orson Welles direct 
"Touch of Evil," he kept insisting on it 
until Universal capitulated, in spite of 
Welles's inability to make films to or- 
der and the fact that his pictures in- 
variably lost money. Welles wrote a 
smashing part for himself as a malig- 
nant variation on Falstaff, but didn't 
bother to do anything equally distin- 


guished for Heston. Nevertheless, Hes- 
ton always said Welles was the most 
talented man he ever worked with. 

He also fought alongside Sam 
Peckinpah for "Major Dundee," even 
tossing in between $100,000 and 
$300,000 out of his own salary to en- 
able the director to shoot some addi- 
tional scenes after the studio cut the 
production off. Heston fronted the 
money for Rod Serling to 
do a re-write on the 
script for "Planet of the 
Apes" and then went out 
and recruited Franklin 
Schaffner to direct. 

When Heston's poli- 
tics migrated from lib- 
eral to conservative in 
the mid-1960s, mostly 
over Vietnam and what 
he came to regard as the 
appeasement wing of the 
Democratic Party, he re- 
mained, at all times, a 
good citizen. He partici- 
pated in Martin Luther 
| King's March on Wash- 
er ington in 1963, served as 
S the president of the 
Screen Actors Guild 
from 1966 to 1971, 
helped set up the American Film In- 
stitute in the late 1960s and lobbied 
President Ronald Reagan to preserve 
funding for the National Endowment 
for the Arts (in both his liberal and 
conservative periods, Heston be- 
lieved in the value of government 
support for the arts.) He never took 
a dime for his activities with the 
NRA because he believed he was 
fighting for principle. 

The blowback within Hollywood 
over Heston's alliance with the NRA 
was considerable. He told the head of 
the AFI, Jean Firstenberg that if she 
wanted to take his name off the AFI's 


masthead, he would understand. She 
didn't, but there is no question that his 
support for the NRA cost him the hon- 
ors that would otherwise have been 
his due in his last years: the AFI Life 
Achievement Award, and so on. Hes- 
ton's son Fraser tells Mr. Eliot he also 
thinks it cost his father acting jobs. 

I interviewed Heston several times 
for one book project or another, and 
he was invariably helpful and forth- 
coming. Unlike his son, he didn't think 
his politics hurt him professionally, 
and he had penetrating insights about 
directors. "If you can't make a career 
out of two films for DeMille and two 
films for (William) Wyler, you just 
aren't trying," he observed. He also 
ventured the borderline brilliant idea 
that William Wyler should have di- 
rected El Cid rather than Ben-Hur. 
"Ben-Hur didn't really need Wyler," he 
said, "but El Cid did." 

Somewhere in the 1970s, the mov- 
ies got smaller and so did Heston's 
ambition. He began appearing in 
threadbare but commercial pictures 
like "Skyjacked" and "Earthquake," 
and he followed the trend down to 
television work in the 1980s, most 
prominently Aaron Spelling's 'The Col- 
bys" which he told me amounted to 
"exercising my craft, if not my art." 

In 2002, he was driving to Para- 
mount, a studio he had worked at 
since 1950, when he got lost. Soon af- 
terward, he was diagnosed with de- 
mentia. Typically, his concern was for 
others. "I have lived the life of two 
people," he told his family. "I'm sorry 
for you, for what you're going to have 
to experience." He died six years later, 
a gentleman to the last. 


Mr. Eyman’s 15th book about the 
movies , “Hank and Jim/’ is due out 
in October. He teaches film history 
at the University of Miami. 
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MEDICINE 

Med School Pledges More Compassion 


After a tragedy, a New York institution weighs changes to make conditions for doctors-in-training more humane 



The Icahn School of Medicine at Mount Sinai in New York is considering steps to ease pressures on doctors-in-training. 


BY LUCETTE LAGNADO 


A NEW YORK CITY medical school 
has embarked on a soul-searching 
campaign of culture change after a 
27-year-old student there jumped to 
her death last summer from her 
eighth-floor dorm residence. 

"Rocked by waves of anguish, an- 
ger and frustration, guilt, fear and 
profound sadness,” the Icahn 
School of Medicine at Mount Sinai 
is trying to forge a kinder, gentler 
system of training, according to an 
essay by a dean at the school in the 
New England Journal of Medicine. 

The school is considering signif- 
icantly expanding access to men- 
tal-health specialists, as well as 
changing aspects of its grading 
system. Another idea on the table: 
creating a hub for activities re- 
lated to student health and well- 
being. 

"Medical school is a cauldron,” 
says David Muller, the school's 
dean for medical education, and 
the author of the essay that prom- 
ises to improve conditions for Si- 
nai's doctors-in-training, both stu- 
dents and residents. The residents 
are at the front lines of care, Dr. 
Muller added in an interview, and 
"feel very often helpless and hope- 
less, the machine is intense and 
churns on relentlessly.” 

One morning in August, the 
fourth-year medical student took 
her life on Mount Sinai's campus on 
New York's Upper East Side. Several 
months earlier, a medical resident, 
also female, committed suicide at 
the school's West Side campus. 

Jordyn Feingold, a first-year 
medical student, lived next door to 
the woman who committed suicide 
in August. Ms. Feingold had ar- 
rived at Sinai only 10 days before 
the tragedy and recalled how she 
and her peers were racked by 
"cognitive dissonance”— excited 
about starting training but dis- 
traught at the tragedy. "It was 
very weird,” she said. 

Ms. Feingold, who is 24 and has 
a master's in applied positive psy- 


chology, joined a task force Dr. 
Muller charged with figuring out 
how to improve Sinai's academic 
culture and doctors' well-being. 
"We are so focused on taking care 
of patients, to give quality care, 
but absent from our education is 
how we can take care of our- 
selves,” she said. 

In 2014, two other young doc- 
tors-in-training at two different 
New York-area medical schools 
committed suicide. "We are all in 
the same very, very, scary boat,” 
Dr. Muller said. 

The deaths underscore a 
broader problem, researchers say: 
That young doctors and medical 
students face grueling academic 
pressures and are experiencing 
high rates of burnout, depression 
and psychological strain. 

But it isn't because individuals 
drawn to medicine are necessarily 


more prone to angst. "We found at 
admission that the kids look fine,” 
says Liselotte Dyrbye, professor of 
medicine at Mayo Clinic in Roches- 
ter, Minn. "It is as if they go 
through our training process, and 
they develop worsening mental 
health.” Dr. Dyrbye blames this on 
an "absurd” medical system: "It is 
the curriculum, it is the learning 
environment, it is the type of stuff 
you do as a [young] physician, and 
it is not unique to Mayo, it is not 
unique to Sinai.” 

It isn't clear what drove Kathryn 
Stascavage— the student referred to 
as "Kathryn” in the New England 
Journal essay— to suicide, nor what 
role the pressures of medical 
school may have played.Through 
Dr. Muller's office, the family de- 
clined to comment. 

Even so, Prameet Singh, vice 
chair of psychiatry at Mount Si- 


nai's West Side campus, says the 
tragedy "gives us a chance to 
pause and look at what is the mat- 
ter with our medical system— what 
do we do to contribute to the 
stresses and tribulations.” 

Dr. Singh, along with about 30 
faculty members, medical stu- 
dents, fellows and residents, took 
part in the task force, and pro- 
posed steps to remedy the aca- 
demic culture. They were split 
into three areas— mental health, 
physician well-being and the 
learning environment. 

Dr. Singh's group, which focused 
on mental health, grappled with 
making it easier to consult a thera- 
pist. That meant both removing the 
stigma of psychiatric care, and ar- 
ranging access to affordable practi- 
tioners, since many don't accept in- 
surance. One proposal calls for 
making more therapists in the in- 


stitution available to students. An- 
other idea: identifying 15 to 20 
therapists willing to lower their 
fees for students. The school also 
would like to ask students to have 
regular mental-health checkups, 
with an "opt-out” possibility if they 
don't wish to have them. 

Jonathan Ripp, an internist on 
the faculty of the Icahn School 
who co-chaired the working group 
on well-being, believes young doc- 
tors and trainees are suffering be- 
cause medicine has changed dra- 
matically. 

"There are a lot of new pres- 
sures and physicians are being 
scrutinized more than before,” Dr. 
Ripp says. An older generation 
"could spend most of the time 
looking at the patient and speak- 
ing with the patient,” whereas 
now, "you have 15 minutes to see 
someone.” 

Dr. Ripp's group suggests dedi- 
cating space on campus to a clear- 
inghouse where young doctors and 
students could avail themselves of 
a "menu of well-being”— such as 
finding a psychiatrist or signing 
up for a mindfulness training ses- 
sion. His group wants "protected 
dedicated time” built into the 
schedules of medical students and 
trainees, to allow them to take a 
break, meet with peers, and review 
stressful incidents such as the 
death of a patient. 

Sinai tackled one source of 
angst— a high-stakes grading sys- 
tem marked by quotas for third- 
and fourth-year students that lim- 
ited "honors,” a coveted distinc- 
tion that helps an individual enter 
residency programs— to 25% of the 
class. After "honors,” the "high 
pass” distinction was limited to 
25%, while the remaining half of 
the class would receive a "pass” 
grade. 

The school has rejiggered the 
distribution to allow one-third of 
students to receive "honors,” one- 
third "high pass” and one-third 
"pass,” Dean Muller said, with an 
eye to creating a system that will 
drop the limits altogether. 


Weather 


# AccuWeather.com 


Shown are today's noon positions of weather systems and precipitation. Temperature bands are highs for the day. 
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STAR SEARCH | By Marie Kelly 


The answer to 

this week's contest 

crossword is a 

five-letter word. 

Across 

1 1986 #1 hit for 
Starship 

5 Style 

9 ^Carpenter's 
collection 

13 Browning site 

14 Seller of Malm 
beds 

15 Unrestrained 
outing 

16 Slashes 

18 Thin fabric 

19 *Made sense 


20 Birthstone for 
some Tauruses 
and Geminis 

22 Super Bowl 
scheduled for 
February 2019 

23 "Dig in!" 

24 Cruel sort 

27 "My stars!" 

32 Bristling 

33 Protective 
ditches 

34 Rose in the rock 
world 

35 " yellow 

ribbon..." 

36 Jockey's wear 

37 Mirthless 


38 Hieroglyphics 
slitherer 

39 Pieces with 
slants 

40 Gardner's 
"Lone Star" 
co-star 

41 Tryouts 

43 Money minder 
at sea 

44 Boathouse blade 

45 ^Graceful horse 

46 ^Something you 
can get out of 
the whey 

50 Hindu branch 

54 In concert 

55 Listing 


57 Frequent feature 
of flannel shirts 

58 "Seasons of 
Love" show 

59 *Fire 

60 Nice noggin 

61 Gerber's first 
baby food 

62 "The Moon Is 
Blue" director 
Preminger 

Down 

1 Scotch diluter 

2 Full of fire 

3 Do some 
research 

4 Parsley family 
herb 

5 Manhattan buyer 

6 Giraffe's cousin 

7 Penna. neighbor 

8 Absence of effort 

9 Sleek and chic 

10 Star turn at the 
Met 

11 Proficiently 

12 Macaw morsel 

15 Rickey 
Henderson's 
1,406 

17 Keats or Shelley 

21 Diner sandwiches 

24 Assailed 

25 Heed the alarm 



26 Lanternfish's 


place 

27 Top medals 

28 Sherwood Forest 
trees 

29 Attires 

30 Throw out 

31 Bull on bottles 

33 Bearing 

36 Burst of speed 

37 Hummus maker's 
bit 

39 Gave addresses 

40 Tropical sorbet 
flavor 

42 Coin with a 
polar bear on the 
reverse 

43 Crime scene 
clues 

45 Yoga posture 

46 Riveted 

47 Archipelago unit 

48 Cover evenly 

49 Organization of 
nearly 38 million 

51 " that a lot" 

52 Crib component 

53 Knicksstar, 
familiarly 

56 Driving need? 


► Email your answer-in the subject line-to crosswordcontest(9wsj.com 
by 11:59 p.m. Eastern Time Sunday, March 26. A solver selected at random 
will win a WSJ mug. Last week's winner: Aron Rich, Los Angeles CA. 
Complete contest rules at WSJ.com/Puzzles. (No purchase necessary. 
Void where prohibited. U.S. residents 18 and over only.) 
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Soulless Liberalism 


Hong Kong’s Unhappy Selection 


S unday is the day Hong Kong fought over 
in 2014, when student-led demonstrators 
massed on downtown streets for 75 days. 
Angered by the erosion of 
Hong Kong's rule of law, media 
freedom and other liberal in- 
stitutions, they demanded that 
China's central government 
honor its promise to let the 
semiautonomous former Brit- 
ish colony elect its leader democratically. Beijing 
refused, so on Sunday a new Chief Executive will 
be imposed on the city in a precooked exercise 
sure to inflame local politics. 

Despite the televised debates, ads and other 
trappings of a democratic contest, this is no elec- 
tion. As in Iran, or villages in mainland China, 
the government decides who can run and all but 
determines who will win. Of 7.2 million Hong 
Kong residents, only 1,200 can vote, most of 
whom are business elites or other worthies loyal 
to Beijing. The hugely unpopular departing Chief 
Executive, Leung Chun-ying, won office in 2012 
with 689 votes, a number that the public quickly 
turned into a derisive nickname. 

This time Beijing backs Carrie Lam, a career 
civil servant who proved her loyalty as Hong 
Kong's No. 2 official during the 2014 protests, 
when she faced down student leaders at a public 
meeting and refused to compromise. Hong Kong 
law says Beijing isn't allowed to intervene, but 
Chinese envoys make no secret of their prefer- 
ence as they pressure electors by phone and in 
person. Even some in the pro-Beijing camp com- 
plain about how aggressively the “invisible 
hand" has favored Ms. Lam. 

Her chief rival is former Financial Secretary 
John Tsang, who is hardly a democrat but has 
a more common touch and sometimes shows in- 
dependence from Beijing at least symbolically, 
as when he cheered Hong Kong's soccer team 
over China's while Mr. Leung remained comi- 


cally neutral. He outpolled Ms. Lam by 17 points 
in a Hong Kong University public survey, sug- 
gesting he might be able to govern with some 
popular support. 

Losing could be a gift be- 
cause the role of Hong Kong 
Chief Executive is increasingly 
to serve Beijing's will while 
catching flak from the Hong 
Kong public. When the city last 
had a real election, in September for the semi- 
democratic local legislature, 2.2 million voters 
turned out and some 55% backed the democratic 
opposition. More than 20% backed candidates 
calling for greater self-determination or inde- 
pendence from Beijing. These views were once 
marginal but have gained support in recent 
years amid the crackdowns and illegal abduc- 
tions of Hong Kongers by Chinese agents. 

September's election marked another roll- 
back of Hong Kong's autonomy, as Beijing barred 
two winning candidates from taking seats in the 
legislature, ostensibly for refusing to swear alle- 
giance to China in their oaths of office. Beijing 
did this even as local courts were set to rule on 
the case, and without a request from local au- 
thorities, an unprecedented intrusion in Hong 
Kong's legal system. The effect was to popularize 
pro-independence feeling even more, especially 
among young people. 

This betrayal of Deng Xiaoping's promise of 
“one country, two systems" is a tragedy for Hong 
Kong and China. The hope when Britain handed 
Hong Kong to China two decades ago was that 
the free and prosperous city would inspire the 
mainland to follow its political lead. Instead Bei- 
jing has resisted liberalization at home and is 
gradually turning Hong Kong into another Chi- 
nese city. Denying free elections for Chief Execu- 
tive and booting duly elected lawmakers from 
office invites more protest and dysfunction in 
China's financial center. 


Promised a vote, 
the city gets another 
Beijing-imposed leader. 


Gorsuch’s Free- 

S enate Democrats have been flailing this 
week trying to land a punch against Neil 
Gorsuch, but the U.S. Supreme Court 
nominee has had much more success in his role 
as a legal counterpuncher. Take the nominee's 
response to Democratic hectoring over the First 
Amendment. 

Rhode Island limelighter Sheldon Whitehouse 
on Tuesday took to badgering Judge Gorsuch 
about some $10 million in “dark money" that is 
being spent on advertising to support his confir- 
mation. He demanded to know if the appellate 
judge believes these dollars are “corrupting our 
politics." Progressives like Mr. Whitehouse want 
to ban anonymous political spending, the better 
to harass and intimidate opponents from partici- 
pating in politics. Recall the IRS attacks on Tea 
Party groups, or the Wisconsin John Doe raids 
against conservative activists. 

Judge Gorsuch offered the Senator a tutorial 
on free speech. “The First Amendment, which 
I'm sworn to uphold as a judge, contains two 
competing messages," he explained. On the one 


Speech Lesson 

hand, Congress has the right to pass legislation 
requiring more disclosure in political spending. 
On the other hand, the Supreme Court has an ob- 
ligation to ensure that such disclosure doesn't 
“chill expression." He cited in particular the 1958 
Supreme Court decision, NAACP v. Alabama , 
that protected donors to the civil-rights group 
from disclosure in the Jim Crow era. 

This is reassuring. In recent decades, the 
High Court, with the honorable exception of 
Justice Clarence Thomas, has been too willing 
to tolerate mandated donor disclosure, even as 
evidence mounts that activists and prosecutors 
have used it to target and shut down political 
opponents. A return to the NAACP standard 
would be an enormous boon to free speech and 
political participation. 

Mr. Whitehouse complained that Judge Gor- 
such wouldn't recognize his “simple" point that 
money in politics is corruption. “I don't think 
this is simple stuff at all. I think this is hard 
stuff," the judge replied. Justice Thomas may 
soon have a new ally on the bench. 


A weather report on 
the France 2 televi- 
sion channel broke 
broadcasting records 
last week. Some 5.3 
million viewers tuned 
in to watch Melanie 
Segard, a 21-year-old 
woman with Down 
syndrome, take a turn 
as guest meteorolo- 
gist on the network. 
Wearing TV makeup and an irrepress- 
ible smile, she forecast clouds and rain 
for most of the country and lots of 
sunshine for Marseilles. 

Ms. Segard fulfilled a lifelong dream 
to show that "I can do a lot of things,” 
as she put it on Facebook. But for 
French society, this was a fraught mo- 
ment. It clashed with a strand of cul- 
tural liberalism that treats the exis- 
tence of people like Ms. Segard as an 
affront to reason and good taste. 

Her appearance was facilitated by a 
disability-rights group ahead of World 
Down Syndrome Day on March 21. It 
was all the more heartening because 
previous efforts to bring visibility to 
people with disabilities in France have 
run afoul of broadcast regulations that 
restrict images of happy people with 
Down syndrome. Such images are un- 
desirable, regulators argue, since they 
could give second thoughts to women 
who have sought abortions. 

At its best, liberalism revels in the 
hubbub of a crowded marketplace of 
ideas. But a dour, self-righteous and 
conformist model has now come to de- 
fine the liberal idea across much of Eu- 
rope, one that brooks no dissent from 
the latest progressive precepts. 

Those of us who worry about the 
fragility of the liberal order and grow- 
ing populist sentiment would be well- 
advised to pay more attention to how 
people on the sharp end of such “lib- 
eralism” experience it. 

Take the Down syndrome debate in 
France. The Council of State, France's 
highest administrative court, upheld 
a ban last year on a World Down Syn- 
drome Day TV ad that showed DS 
young adults, like Ms. Segard, ad- 
dressing a pregnant woman consider- 
ing whether to terminate a DS fetus: 
“Your child will be able to do many 
things.” “HeTl be able to hug you.” 
“HeTl be able to run toward you.” 
“He'll be able to speak and tell you he 
loves you.” 

The “Dear Future Mum” ad risked 
“disturbing the conscience” of women 
who had aborted DS pregnancies, the 
Council of State held in a November 
ruling. As it is, nine of 10 fetuses diag- 
nosed with Down syndrome in France 
are aborted. Set aside the abortion 
and disability politics: It is hard to see 
how any ads about contentious issues 
would survive the ruling's purely sub- 
jective standard. That is, if it's applied 
consistently. 

The French National Assembly last 
month followed the Council of State 


ruling with a sweeping new measure 
targeting online antiabortion advocacy. 
Under the new law, websites that fail 
to make explicit their pro-life leanings 
or that exert undue “psychological or 
moral” pressure on women considering 
abortions will face €30,000 ($32,400) 
fines. Their owners could spend up to 
two years in prison. 

Sometimes the overreach violates 
even the norms set down by cherished 
liberal institutions. 

That's what happened in Sweden's 
case of Ellinor Grimmark, a midwife 
who has been denied employment by 
several hospitals over her refusal to 
take part in late-term abortion proce- 
dures. This, even though Sweden is 
facing a severe midwife shortage and 
such procedures are always planned in 
advance— meaning there would be no 
situation in which her refusal to par- 
ticipate would endanger patients. 


A dour, self-righteous and 
conformist version has come 
to define the liberal idea 
across much of Europe. 


More important, the European Con- 
vention on Human Rights requires 
that member states guarantee “free- 
dom of thought, conscience and reli- 
gion.” The Parliamentary Assembly of 
the Council of Europe has likewise 
declared that “no person, hospital or 
institution shall be coerced, held lia- 
ble or discriminated against in any 
manner because of a refusal to per- 
form, accommodate, assist or submit 
to an abortion.” 

Even so, a Swedish district court in 
2015 dismissed Ms. Grimmark's free- 
dom-of-conscience and discrimination 
suit and ordered her to pay the de- 
fendants' court costs. The case is now 
before an appellate employment tri- 
bunal, and a ruling is expected 
Wednesday. The outcome would likely 
also determine the fate of Linda 
Steen, a similarly situated midwife. 
Both women have been forced to find 
work in Norway, which welcomes 
health workers who object to abortion 
on conscience grounds. 

The real danger is that this type of 
liberalism will cast doubt on the basic 
fairness of the open society. The 
promise of liberalism used to be that 
you could always have your day in the 
democratic public square, even if you 
lost this or that legislative battle. Now 
too many liberals are prepared to 
withdraw even that invitation. 

Is it any wonder some conservatives 
and traditionalists wish to withdraw 
from the public square altogether and 
retreat into monastic communes? 
Most voters don't have that whimsical 
option. What they can do is cast votes 
for the likes of Marine Le Pen and the 
hard-right Sweden Democrats. 



BORDER 
LANDS 
By Sohrab 
Ahmari 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Major Trump to Ground Control 


P resident Trump often sounds off about 
America's terrible roads or “third-world 
airports," and he's landed on one excellent 
idea: Spinning off air-traffic con- 
trol from the Federal Aviation 
Administration. A new report 
explains how this could bring in- 
novation and efficiency to air- 
space that the federal govern- 
ment is struggling to manage. 

Mr. Trump's budget proposes converting the 
FAA's air-traffic outfit into “an independent, 
non-governmental organization," as Canada has 
done, and dozens of other countries have similar 
models. House Transportation Chairman Bill 
Shuster last year introduced a bill to turn air- 
traffic control over to a nonprofit corporation 
run by a board with seats for airlines, the pilots 
union, hobbyist aviators and more, but it stalled 
without presidential support. 

Pilots currently bounce from one radio point 
to the next, which can result in roundabout 
routes and wasted fuel. The Transportation De- 
partment's Inspector General airdrops the occa- 
sional damning report on FAA's NextGen mod- 
ernization program, whose “total costs and 
timelines remain unclear," according to the No- 
vember installment. FAA may finish the project 
a decade after the 2025 deadline— or 20 years 
after its technology is obsolete. 

The agency seems impervious to improve- 
ment. Laws in the 1990s freed the FAA from per- 
sonnel and procurement rules and introduced 
performance-based compensation. According to 
the IG, the agency's budget increased 95% be- 
tween 1996 and 2012. “FAA's organizational cul- 
ture, which has been resistant to change, further 
deters its reform efforts," the report notes with 
some understatement. 

This record is one reason calls for change are 
bipartisan. A February report from the Eno Cen- 
ter for Transportation endorsed a government- 
chartered or nonprofit corporation, and one 
chairman of the working group is former Sen. 
Byron Dorgan, who was one of the most pro- 
union Democrats in Congress. 

Speaking of unions, the air-traffic controllers 
are also on board. The president of the National 
Air Traffic Controllers Association told Congress 
in 2015 that Canada's nonprofit air-traffic corpo- 
ration, Nav Canada, is “developing probably the 
best equipment out there." The union no doubt 
wants the same for its workers. 


The Eno report details how Nav Canada and 
other nations collect user fees, not taxes, which 
forces management to be more cost-effective. 

The U.S. air-traffic trust fund 
rakes in money from the do- 
mestic-passenger ticket tax 
(7.5%); the commercial-fuel tax 
($0,043 per gallon); and other 
fees. FAA also receives money 
from Congress, and so funding 
is a political football in fights like the 2013 gov- 
ernment shutdown, which furloughed control- 
lers. Nav Canada operates independently with 
a 15-member board. 

Fears in Canada that fees would increase 
without government oversight haven't panned 
out. Consumer charges have dropped by one- 
third compared with the previous tax scheme. 
Canada handles 50% more traffic with 30% fewer 
employees, according to a 2015 Brookings Insti- 
tution report. Nav Canada even sells some of its 
new technology and reinvests the proceeds. 

No one credible argues that a corporate air- 
traffic system would undermine safety; install- 
ing GPS in the cockpit and other updates would 
make flying safer. A private air-traffic outfit 
would allow FAA to devote its limited resources 
to overseeing safety and certification. 

The idea will still be tough to get through 
Congress: Democrats who oppose anything cor- 
porate or private are flying formation with con- 
servative activists who say the bill is a “union 
giveaway." This is a strange objection on the 
right to a plan that would result in 30,000 fewer 
federal employees. The Shuster legislation ex- 
tended current law that prohibits strikes or 
slowdowns. A union that called a strike would 
risk its certification. 

Another objection is that the bill would hand 
too much power to the airline industry, which 
largely supports change and under the Shuster 
proposal had four seats on the 13-member board. 
But the airlines will have to wrangle for influ- 
ence with two representatives from the Trans- 
portation Department, one from the airline pi- 
lots union, one from the air-traffic controllers 
union and others. 

Perhaps the most significant feat will be con- 
vincing appropriators in Congress to relinquish 
their power. But President Trump has on several oc- 
casions noted his intention to make America's roads 
and bridges “the best in the world," and unleashing 
innovation in airspace is a golden opportunity. 


The President’s good 
idea for improving 
U.S. air traffic. 


Who Weighs the Risk of Right-to-Try Drugs? 


In his March 15 op-ed “On 'Right 
to Try,' the FDA Should Proceed With 
Caution,” Henry Miller recognizes 
that the “slow, dysfunctional agency 
[FDA] needs drastic reform of its re- 
quirements, procedures and atti- 
tudes,” so his hesitance on right-to- 
try, the bipartisan national movement 
to aid those in greatest need of these 
reforms, is disappointing. 

It is curious that Dr. Miller sup- 
ports paying healthy volunteers to 
test medicines that could be fatal to 
them, but takes issue with allowing 
dying patients to try medicines that 
are safe enough for human testing 
but may have unknown side effects. 
The former might have more to lose, 
but the latter has everything to 
gain— even in cases where the 
chances of success are slight. 

Right-to-try simply allows all ter- 
minally ill patients to try the medi- 
cines that the FDA has deemed safe 
enough for testing on the lucky few 
who make it into a clinical trial. 

And, despite Dr. Miller's mistaken 
claim to the contrary, right-to-try 
requires those patients to be pro- 
vided with the same information re- 
garding risk— and to give the same 
informed consent to the treatment— 
that patients receive and give in 
clinical trials. 

The fact that patients are permit- 
ted to take dangerous medicines 
(cancer-treating chemotherapy is 
technically poison; even acetamino- 
phen kills more than 400 people per 
year), or to end their lives with a 
physician's help, but are forbidden 
from trying medicines that might 
cure them or alleviate their suffer- 
ing, is just one of the many tragic 
paradoxes of America's overly bu- 
reaucratic drug-regulation system. 

Christina Sandefur 
Executive Vice President 
Goldwater Institute 
Phoenix 

Dr. Miller writes that “society 
also has a role in preventing des- 
peration-driven coercion of pa- 
tients and their exposure to unac- 
ceptable risks.” 

This kind of paternalistic philos- 
ophy is precisely the problem with 
the FDA. Although society and in- 


surance companies surely have no 
obligation to pay for unproven 
medicine, society most certainly 
does not have a role in telling ter- 
minally ill patients that it knows 
better about analyzing risks and 
benefits and denying them choice. I 
look forward to Scott Gottlieb's 
tenure at the FDA— he has vowed 
to reverse this perverse, un-Ameri- 
can nonsense. 

Ari Weitzner, M.D. 

New York 

Before discussion begins about 
potential liability claims for pa- 
tient injuries during right-to-try, 
let's back up and see how human 
volunteers in U.S. clinical trials 
are treated. 

Current U.S. policy is that human 
clinical-trial volunteers receive no 
care if they have a research-related 
injury in a clinical trial. For example, 

I underwent 11 hours of brain surgery 
in an National Institutes of Health 
clinical trial without a safety net. If I 
had suffered a stroke during the sur- 
gery (one of the stated risks), I would 
not have received long-term care or 
any promise of medical care beyond 
30 days in the NIH clinic. 

As a person living with an incur- 
able disease, and as a person who 
has taken part in many studies and 
trials, I support the notion of right- 
to-try. But first I support compensa- 
tion for research-related injuries 
(long-term care and medical care). 

Jean Burns 
Sun Lakes , Ariz. 


CORRECTION 


Mark Rowley is Britain's senior coun- 
terterrorism official. Thursday's edito- 
rial “Terror on the Thames” misstated 
his first name. 
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OPINION 


Keeping Our Promise to Repeal ObamaCare 


By Paul Ryan 

T he election of Donald 
Trump and a Republican 
Congress provides an op- 
portunity: We can imme- 
diately halt the leftward 
drift of American social policy while 
renewing prosperity through mar- 
ket-based, state-driven solutions 
that empower people instead of bu- 
reaucrats. This is the stuff of con- 
servative dreams. But it will become 
reality only if Republicans keep the 
promises we have made. 

That's what the American Health 
Care Act is all about. It is the boldest 
and most conservative health-care 
legislation to come before Congress 
in decades. Bold because it disman- 
tles the progressive health-care ex- 
periment and replaces it with a dy- 
namic, patient-centered system. 


Our bill guts the failing law 
and enacts conservative 
reform without pulling the 
rug out from under anyone. 


Conservative because it applies 
America's founding principles— free- 
dom, free enterprise and federalism— 
to the problems of the day. 

Repeal of ObamaCare must hap- 
pen, and urgently— not because of 
any ideology but because American 
families are already paying the price 
of the law's collapse. The average 
premium for a midlevel ObamaCare 
policy rose 25% this year. One out of 
three counties now have only a sin- 
gle insurance provider to choose 
from. This trend will only worsen: 
Humana has announced it will not 
offer coverage in the ObamaCare 
marketplace for 2018. Others are 
threatening to withdraw. As the CEO 
of Aetna said last month, the indi- 
vidual market is in a death spiral. 


Our plan takes a radically differ- 
ent approach. Instead of imposing 
arrogant and paternalistic man- 
dates, it would increase choice and 
competition, creating a vibrant 
market where every American will 
have access to quality, affordable 
coverage. 

Achieving this goal will require a 
three-pronged approach: Use the 
budget reconciliation process to re- 
peal ObamaCare and replace it with 
the foundation for a patient-cen- 
tered system. Take administrative 
action through the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services to 
further deregulate the market. And 
draft additional legislation that we 
cannot pass through the reconcilia- 
tion process. 

The American Health Care Act is 
the linchpin. It is modeled on legis- 
lation introduced during numerous 
Congresses by Tom Price, now the 
secretary of health and human ser- 
vices. It reflects decades of policy 
making by conservative scholars and 
organizations. 

The bill effectively guts Obama- 
Care— all its taxes, mandates and 
spending. It initiates a stable tran- 
sition, without pulling the rug 
from under anyone. And it puts in 
place good, conservative health- 
care policies. 

First, the legislation gives control 
of Medicaid back to the states. This 
is— without question— the biggest 
entitlement reform in generations. 

Medicaid is a critical lifeline for 
millions of Americans. Far from 
modernizing the program, Obama- 
Care threw more money at Medicaid 
and set it on an unsustainable 
course of growth. With all the bu- 
reaucracy and strings attached, too 
many doctors won't take Medicaid 
patients. It is a broken system. 

Under our plan, for the first time, 
Medicaid spending will be capped, 
and states will have the option to 
receive a pure block grant. No two 
states are the same, and we believe 



The U.S. Capitol in Washington. 

if we let governors tailor benefits to 
the needs of their most vulnerable 
constituents, those people will get 
better care and Medicaid will be put 
on more stable financial footing. 

Second, our bill equips state in- 
surance markets to take care of peo- 
ple with pre-existing conditions 
without driving up costs for every- 
one else. 

For decades, many states success- 
fully served high-risk populations by 
segmenting them from the market 
into "risk pools" and directly subsi- 
dizing their coverage. This gave the 
most vulnerable Americans access to 
affordable coverage and stabilized 
markets, but without requiring higher 
premiums on healthier individuals to 
offset the costs. Wisconsin's program, 
which featured strong consumer pro- 
tections and relatively low premiums, 
had the second-highest participation 
rate in the nation. 

ObamaCare effectively did away 
with these programs. Instead the 
law relied on mandates to cross-sub- 
sidize care— with disastrous results. 
Our plan goes back to what works. 
The bill establishes a stability fund 
to help states set up their own risk 


pools and reinsurance mechanisms. 
These programs would provide di- 
rect support for people with pre-ex- 
isting conditions, giving states more 
power to create dynamic markets 
for consumers. Ultimately this 
would lower costs for everyone else, 
so that more people can purchase a 
plan that meets their needs. 

Third, our legislation expands 
health savings accounts, which a Re- 
publican Congress established dur- 
ing George W. Bush's presidency in 
2003. 

ObamaCare imposes strict limits 
on how you can spend your health- 
care dollars. This bill nearly doubles 
the allowable contributions to HSAs, 
making it easier to pay out-of- 
pocket costs. Giving people more 
purchasing power will create incen- 
tives to shop around, look for the 
best services and demand more 
transparent prices— all of which 
helps lower costs. 

Fourth, the bill equalizes the tax 
treatment of health care, addressing 
an unfairness conservatives have 
long sought to rectify. 

Right now, the tax code discrimi- 
nates against people who don't get 


health care from their jobs. It makes 
no sense that those who have insur- 
ance through work see a tax benefit, 
while those who don't, get nothing. 
Our bill would level the playing field 
by creating an age-based refundable 
tax credit. People who don't get cov- 
erage through work or a govern- 
ment program will be able to use 
this tax credit to buy the coverage 
they want. 

Taken together, these ideas put 
the patient— not some bureaucrat— 
at the center of America's health- 
care system. Consumers get the 
S freedom to choose the plan that 
1 meets their needs instead of Wash- 
j= ington's mandates. Health insurers 
^ and providers compete against each 
other for customers, instead of jock- 
eying for favoritism in Washington. 
This is American free enterprise at 
its finest, and Congress can put it to 
work by sending our bill to Presi- 
dent Trump's desk. 

Republicans have been waiting 
for this day, and working toward it, 
for seven years. In election after 
election, we promised to repeal 
and replace ObamaCare. When I be- 
came speaker, we pledged to turn 
those platitudes into bold ideas. 
We did that, with the "Better Way" 
plan put forward last year. Now we 
have the chance to make those 
ideas a reality. 

To govern is to choose. An oppo- 
sition party does not have to make 
decisions: It can demand everything 
and vote for nothing. But a govern- 
ing party has a responsibility to 
follow through on the promises it 
has made. 

By passing the American Health 
Care Act, we will deliver on our 
promise to repeal and replace 
ObamaCare. By applying conserva- 
tive ideas and principles, we will re- 
make our health-care system for 
generations. The responsibility is 
ours, and so is the opportunity. 

Mr. Ryan is speaker of the House. 


Only the U.S. President Can Make a Difference in Ukraine 


By Anders Fogh Rasmussen 

P resident Trump is eager to 
promote his domestic agenda, 
but lingering questions about 
his campaign's Russia connections 
are getting in the way. To put an 
end to the speculation and move 
past this debacle, his administration 
must articulate a clearer policy on 
Russia. The easiest way is by devot- 
ing greater effort to solving the 
Moscow-fueled war in Ukraine. 

U.S.-Russia relations may need to 
get worse before they can get bet- 
ter. Shifting to a harder line is the 
only way for Washington to gain le- 
verage on Moscow, change the dy- 
namics in Ukraine, and gain con- 
gressional support for the Trump 
foreign policy. Mr. Trump has an ex- 
ample to follow. Even as the Cold 


War raged, President Ronald Reagan 
beefed up the U.S. military presence 
in Europe. He spoke from a position 
of strength when he urged Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev: "Tear 
down this wall." 

Today the East-West division is 
symbolized not by a wall but by the 
dangerous status quo taking hold in 
Ukraine. The Minsk agreements, ne- 
gotiated in 2014-15, were designed 
to deliver a cease-fire and alleviate 
the war in the country's eastern 
Donbas region. They have failed to 
bring about either goal. 

The blame largely goes to Russia, 
which continues to foment instabil- 
ity in the Donbas while denying any 
responsibility. But at what point do 
we accept that the best we can hope 
for from these agreements is a vola- 
tile frozen conflict that benefits 


Moscow and no one else? It's time 
for a new approach, this time in- 
cluding American leadership. 

Before trying to craft a political 
settlement, Kiev needs to see im- 


Reagan demonstrated 
how a show of strength 
can reframe the terms 
of engagement. 


provements in the security situa- 
tion in the east. This must include 
the withdrawal of Russian troops 
and proxy forces and a restoration 
of Ukrainian control over its sover- 
eign border. 

Moscow has remained in the 


Donbas because the West has al- 
lowed it to. The U.S. can demon- 
strate Western resolve by ramping 
up sanctions on Moscow and in- 
crease the cost of Russian interfer- 
ence by supplying defensive weap- 
ons to Ukraine. Kiev could then hold 
elections in the country's east free 
from the threat of violence that 
shrouded the referendum on Cri- 
mea's status in 2014. Mr. Trump 
should also consider appointing a 
special envoy to oversee the sanc- 
tions on Russia and help negotiate a 
settlement in the Donbas. 

Some will say it is politically im- 
possible for Mr. Trump to stand up 
to Russia, given everything that went 
on during the campaign. But Reagan 
demonstrated how a show of 
strength can reframe the terms of 
engagement. By getting tough with 


Moscow, Mr. Trump could confound 
his critics. And the American pub- 
lic-including most members of Con- 
gress— would welcome a return to 
normal U.S.-Russia relations. 

It is in everyone's interest to de- 
fuse the ticking time bomb in east- 
ern Ukraine and find a new formula 
for engagement. For Kiev it could 
lead to greater security; for Moscow 
it could mean the end of economic 
sanctions; and for President Trump 
it could be the gambit that finally 
puts his Russia demons to bed and 
shows him as the Reaganesque 
leader he longs to be. 

Mr. Rasmussen is founder of Ras- 
mussen Global , a consultancy. He 
served as prime minister of Denmark 
from 2001 to 2009 and secretary 
general of NATO from 2009 to 2014. 


Donald Trump’s Russia House 


& 


WONDER 
LAND 
By Daniel 
Henninger 


wj a The tale of Russia 

interfering in the 
!| , ; U.S. presidential 

T- ■[. y election has become 

J a hall of mirrors 
» ■ that distorts and 

diminishes every- 
one who comes 
near it— the Trump 
presidency, Demo- 
crats, members of 
Congress, the intel- 
ligence community and the media. 
Vladimir Putin must be agog in 
Moscow at how easy it is to make 
America subvert itself. 

But let's walk through the fun- 
house door and stare at the first 
mirror, the one reflecting the face 
of former President Barack Obama. 
This nightmare starts with him. 

The details of a March 1 New 
York Times story deserve to be 
repeated with as much manic in- 
tensity as news sites report the 
repudiation of Donald Trump's 
claim that Mr. Obama wiretapped 
Trump Tower. 


Well, he didn't, but Mr. Obama 
did plenty else. This is the lead 
sentence of that Times story: 

"In the Obama administration's 
last days, some White House offi- 
cials scrambled to spread informa- 
tion about Russian efforts to under- 
mine the presidential election— and 
about possible contacts between as- 
sociates of President-elect Donald 
J. Trump and Russians— across the 
government." 

This is what they did: "At intelli- 
gence agencies, there was a push to 
process as much raw intelligence as 
possible into analyses, and to keep 
the reports at a relatively low clas- 
sification level to ensure as wide a 
readership as possible across the 
government— and, in some cases, 
among European allies." 

Earlier, on Jan. 12, the Times 
also reported that U.S. Attorney 
General Loretta Lynch signed rules 
that let the National Security 
Agency disseminate "raw signals 
intelligence information" to 16 
other intelligence agencies. 
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That is, the Obama administra- 
tion put in motion the tsunami of 
anonymously attributed stories that 
is engulfing and disabling Amer- 
ica's government today. 

They knew the drill. In 2011 the 
Obama White House leaked details 
of SEAL Team Six's assassination of 
Osama bin Laden within hours of 
the operation. They politicized the 
SEALs and commoditized leaking, 
just as they now have politicized 
and undermined public confidence 
in U.S. intelligence agencies. 

Mirror No. 2 reflects the face of 
Donald Trump, who took a legiti- 
mate complaint about all this and 
then, via tweets and public state- 
ments, put himself and then his 
presidency at war with 17 intelli- 
gence agencies. The no-surprise re- 
sult is pretty ugly. 

As well, Mr. Trump brought on 
Paul Manafort and Roger Stone, 
who've built mansions on the for- 
eign-connections swamp, and former 
Defense Intelligence Agency director 
Mike Flynn, who fantastically sat at 
a table in 2015 with Mr. Putin to 
celebrate RT, Russia's primary exter- 
nal propaganda arm. No wonder 
someone took a look. 

If one reads the government's 
Jan. 6 "Clapper Report" on Russian 


meddling in the 2016 election, it is 
clear that its real message is about 
a sophisticated Russian effort to un- 
dermine the Western democracies. 
That broader subject is almost cer- 
tainly what the current Russian in- 
vestigation is about, with the 2016 
campaign a subset example. 


The FBI investigation 
is a hall of mirrors that 
diminishes everyone near it. 


But rather than develop counter- 
measures against the Putin subver- 
sion effort, America's politics wal- 
lows in the Trump vs. Democrats 
smackdown. 

Mirror No. 3 is the House Intelli- 
gence Committee hearing, whose 
membership degraded instantly 
into partisanship. The committee 
insists it will issue a serious report. 
The odds look low. 

We've now come to the biggest, 
most distorting mirror of all— FBI 
Director James Comey. 

To whom, exactly, do the FBI di- 
rector and his "investigation" re- 
port? Is James Comey accountable 
to anyone? 


Notable d Quotable: Nobama 


From james Freeman's Best of the 
Web column , WSJ.com , March 22: 

If Mr. Obama had been watching 
yesterday, he would have had to suf- 
fer the humiliation of watching stocks 
decline as investors wondered 
whether President Trump could really 
deliver on his promises to cut taxes 
and regulation, starting with the re- 
placement of ObamaCare. In other 
words, it was the same pattern we've 
seen since Election Day: Stocks fall 
when investors think that Obama pol- 
icies will remain in place and stocks 


rise when it looks like the Obama leg- 
acy will be destroyed 

It's often called the "Trump 
trade" in financial markets but it 
could just as easily be called the 
"Nobama Trade." Even a large mar- 
ket correction now— and to be sure 
stocks are not cheap by historical 
standards —probably wouldn't allow 
Mr. Obama to claim vindication. 
That's because the trigger would 
likely be a judgment that despite the 
promise of reform, Mr. Trump sim- 
ply won't be able to dismantle 
enough of the Obama policy legacy. 


Not to Attorney General Jeff Ses- 
sions, who, like Loretta Lynch be- 
fore him, is out of the picture. Dep- 
uty Attorney General nominee Rod 
Rosenstein isn't even confirmed. 

Indeed, it is difficult to see how 
any of the 17 agencies implicated in 
this Russian investigation are ac- 
countable to anyone beyond their 
nominal chain of command for 
whatever it is they're doing. 

The "investigation" Mr. Comey 
identified at the Nunes-Schiff 
hearing essentially consists of 
cops walking the beat and knock- 
ing on doors for clues. The 17 
agencies set loose in January by 
the Obama administration are an 
unfocused perpetual-motion ma- 
chine. This uncapped Beltway hy- 
drant likely will do little about the 
real Putin propaganda threat, but 
it will gush raw, unverified anec- 
dotes to animate media melodra- 
mas about the current presidency 
and private U.S. citizens. 

The spectacle is damaging public 
confidence in the credibility of both 
the intelligence agencies and the 
U.S. media. America needs both. 
The system can't handle another 
Comey punt. 

Staffers from the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee have been to the 
CIA headquarters to look at what 
it's got. That's not enough. We 
need closure. Someone with au- 
thority and judgment, such as ar- 
riving Deputy AG Rosenstein, 
should scrub through what the 
Obama NSA distributed, and make 
a call. 

If, on a scale of 1 to 10, this in- 
vestigation is a 2, pull the plug. If 
some discrete piece of it is an 8, 
make that public and proceed. If 
someone needs a defense lawyer, 
tell them now. 

John le Carre wrote entertaining 
fiction. What this Washington Rus- 
sia House has produced for the 
American people is an open-ended 
fiasco. 

Write henninger@wsj.com. 
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Shell Oil Spills Remain Dangerous 


Confidential report on 
Nigeria events in 2008 
highlights stalled 
environmental cleanup 

By Sarah Kent 


Royal Dutch Shell PLC oil 

spills that haven't been 
cleaned up for over eight years 
have contributed to "astonish- 
ingly high" levels of pollution 
in a Nigerian community ac- 
cording to a consultant who 
helped produce a confidential 
damage assessment for Shell 
and its partners in the cleanup. 

Shell admitted liability for 
two large oil spills from a bro- 
ken pipeline in 2008 in Bodo, a 
Niger Delta fishing community 
that, according to U.K. court 
claims, was inundated with 
more than 500,000 barrels of 
oil— roughly twice the amount 


spilled when the Exxon Valdez 
ran aground in Alaska in 1989. 
Shell disputed the volume of 
the spills but reached an out- 
of-court settlement with the 
community in 2015 for £55 
million— or around $80 million 
at the time— after facing a 
lawsuit in London. 

An environmental damage 
study was also conducted that 
year as part of efforts to clean 
up the area under the Bodo 
Mediation Initiative, which in- 
cluded Shell's Nigerian subsid- 
iary, civil society groups, and 
members of the local commu- 
nity and government. 

The study found that "as- 
tonishingly high" levels of pol- 
lution remained in Bodo's 
mangroves and creeks years 
after the spill, endangering the 
community, wrote Kay Holtz - 
mann, the former director of 
the cleanup project, in a Jan. 

Please see SHELL page B2 



A resident with his oil-soaked fishing net on the polluted shoreline in Bodo, Nigeria, last year. 


Markets 
Won't Stop 
Changing 
Their Story 


STREETWISE 

JAMES 

MACKINTOSH 


Markets love a good story. 
The narrative this week has 
been about fear for the 
"Trump trade" of rising 
stocks and higher Treasury 
yields as the congressional 
battle over health care raised 
doubts about the prospects 
for the president's promised 
n ■ tax cuts. 

, f ^ r ™ ? A more 

nuanced tale 
-- , involves a 
fragile rally 
increasingly 
reliant on 
share buying 
by private 
investors, 
even as Don- 
ald Trump's approval ratings 
fell and sophisticated inves- 
tors became more concerned 
about how much hope was 
priced in to stocks. 

A deeper analysis goes to 
the next level, trying to detect 
when the story itself is chang- 
ing. It is often obvious with 
hindsight: Last summer, U.S. 
stocks flipped from moving in 
the opposite way of the dollar 
to moving in the same direc- 
tion as deflation fears faded. 
The S&P 500 switched from 
being driven up by a hunt for 
yield to gaining from a hunt 
for growth, and economically 
sensitive cyclical stocks took 
the lead. Mr. Trump's election 
turbocharged the rally be- 
cause a growth narrative took 
firm hold, shown by investors 
who started to like higher in- 
flation-adjusted yields. 

This year a subplot of 
global growth was added, 
helping U.S. stocks rise in 
January even as the dollar 
weakened. The most obvious 
Trump trade, betting against 
Mexico, went into a stunning 
reverse as the peso became 
one of the world's best-per- 
forming currencies. Better 
economic prospects for Eu- 
rope and emerging markets 
supported the S&P 500 and 
cyclical shares as the Trump 
effect faded. 

The story is changing 
again. U.S. stocks have be- 
come less sensitive to eco- 
nomic factors as the year has 
gone on, and the explanatory 
power of macroeconomic in- 
fluences fell close to zero at 
the start of this week, accord- 
ing to Quant Insight. QI aims 
to model how the macroeco- 
nomic drivers of asset prices 
shift as market narratives 
change, using a variation on a 
statistical tool known as prin- 
cipal component analysis. It 
found previously tight links 
between U.S. stocks, inflation- 
linked bond yields and the 
dollar weakened recently. 

"What's happened begin- 
ning in February and culmi- 
nating now is a complete 
breakdown in what's driving 
the S&P," said QI co-founder 
and CEO Krishnan Sadasivam, 
a former hedge-fund manager. 

Please see STREET page B2 


Demand for Fracking Sand Mounts 



The cost of sand used by shale-oil drillers has rebounded along with the price of oil, putting pressure on energy companies' profits. 


By Christopher M. Matthews 
And Erin Ailworth 


The market for sand— a 
key ingredient in fracking— is 
surging once again as U.S. oil 
production rebounds, and the 
rising price of the tiny grains 
threatens to cut into energy 
companies' profits. 

Now that crude oil is sell- 
ing for about $50 a barrel, 
American shale companies 
have rushed back into the oil 
patch, and they are using 
more sand to help supersize 
their wells. Sand props open 
underground fissures, which 
allows oil and gas to escape 
to the surface. 

But the millions of pounds 


of sand being poured down 
wells is pushing up sand 
prices, eroding some of the 
profits that energy companies 
have managed to regain since 
the oil bust ended. Some are 
concerned sand supplies, di- 
minished during a two-year 
oil-price downturn, could 
stall the drilling renaissance. 

"Companies are worried 
about it," said James West, a 
managing director at Ever- 
core ISI, an energy invest- 
ment bank. "I think the threat 
of a bottleneck, at this point, 
is probably understated." 

The tightening mar- 
ket has already sent prices 
marching toward $40 a ton or 
above, by some estimates, up 


from $15 to $20 a ton in the 
second half of 2016. Increas- 
ing sand orders are also rais- 
ing demand for railcars and 
trucks to transport it from 
mines in states like Wiscon- 
sin to shale fields in Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

Some predict that demand 
for sand may outstrip supply 
by next year, creating a 
shortage that could linger for 
most of 2018. Tudor, Picker- 
ing, Holt & Co. estimates the 
sector will need 120 million 
tons of sand by next year, 
more than double the demand 
in 2014 at the height of the 
U.S. drilling boom. 

Demand for sand has al- 
ready returned to pre-bust 


levels, said George O'Leary, 
director of oil-field services 
research at Tudor Picker- 
ing, a Houston-based energy 
investment bank. 

Sand accounted for be- 
tween 5% and 7% of the cost 
of a well last fall, and Mr. 
O'Leary expects that percent- 
age to rise as exploration and 
production companies use 
more of it this year. He 
thinks the price of sand could 
hit $50 a ton before year end, 
though that is still below the 
$60 to $70 a ton paid in the 
third quarter of 2014, before 
the bust really took hold. 

To achieve efficiencies of 
scale during the two-year 
Please see SAND page B2 


Gulf Carriers Are Buffeted by U.S. Laptop Ban 


The U.S. ban on many 
carry-on electronics aboard 
Middle East flights is another 
powerful headwind for the 
once-highflying club of Per- 
sian Gulf airlines— a group 
that relies more than many 
on the laptop-toting business 
traveler. 


By Robert Wall 
in London and Nicolas 
Parasie in Dubai 


Earlier this week, the U.S. 
and Britain disclosed tough 
new restrictions requiring 
most electronics bigger than 
a phone to be checked in on 
direct flights from a handful 
of Middle East and North Af- 
rican airports. The U.S. ban 
included Dubai, the Middle 
East business hub and home 
of Emirates Airline. It also 
included the Abu Dhabi hub 
of Etihad Airways and Qatar 
Airways' home airport in 
Doha, Qatar. The U.K. ban ex- 
empted all of those airports 
from its rules— without ex- 
plaining why. 


France, Germany and the 
Netherlands aren't enforcing 
the new rules, however, and 
their airlines offer plenty of 
connections from the Middle 
East's biggest business desti- 
nations to the U.S. and Brit- 
ain. That gives travelers op- 
tions: Instead of flying 
Emirates direct from Dubai to 
New York— and forfeiting a 
laptop at check-in— why not 
fly Deutsche Lufthansa AG 
through Frankfurt? Houston- 
bound passengers from Abu 
Dhabi can fly Dutch carrier 
KLM, via Schiphol airport in 
Amsterdam. 

They are longer flights, 
without some of the busi- 
ness-class creature comforts 
for which the Gulf carriers 
are known, but for a business 
traveler, being able to work 
on a laptop the whole way is 
likely an acceptable trade-off. 

"The problem for Emir- 
ates. ..will be with business- 
class passengers," said Craig 
Jenks, president of Airline/ 
Aircraft Projects Inc., a con- 
sultancy. 


One popular, and lucrative, 
route for Emirates has been 
connecting tech executives 
traveling between India and 
the U.S., via Dubai. That will 
now require checking in lap- 


Steep Ascent 

Emirates has grown quickly to 
become the world's biggest 
airline by international traffic. 

Number of destinations 

15n 2016:153 



Note: For fiscal years ending March 31 
Source: the company 

the wall street journal. 


tops and tablets in Dubai, be- 
fore boarding for the U.S. 
Many of those passengers 
don't even check bags to save 
time on short visits, Mr. Jenks 
said. They do need their lap- 
tops with them, though, to 
work during flights that can 
take half the day. 

There are plenty of alter- 
natives for that route, too. 
United Continental Holdings 
Inc. flies between Newark, 
N.J., and India's tech hub 
Mumbai, via New Delhi. Delta 
Air Lines Inc. offers travel al- 
ternatives through its inter- 
national partner Air France- 
KLM SA, as does India's Jet 
Airways (India) Ltd. 

Most defense companies, 
which are aggressively court- 
ing arms sales to the Middle 
East, are among firms that 
ban executives from checking 
in laptops. Some government 
officials are also required to 
carry on their gear. That has 
led some to examining alter- 
native routes, use videocon- 
ferencing or stationing spare 
Please see BAN page B2 


Google 

Grapples 

With Ad 

Challenge 

By Jack Nicas 


Google's commitment to 
better police the millions of 
websites and videos across its 
advertising network is compli- 
cated by the very scale and di- 
versity that has made the net- 
work so attractive to 
marketers. 

Google has built a massive 
advertising business in part by 
automatically placing brands' 
ads on an unparalleled group 
of third-party websites and 
YouTube videos to target spe- 
cific audiences. Yet some of 
those ads have appeared on 
videos supporting terrorism, 
prompting brands such as 
AT&T Inc. and Johnson & 
Johnson to cancel some of 
their advertising on Google or 
its YouTube video platform. 

Google says it will increase 
its use of technology— in ad- 
dition to thousands of re- 
viewers— to screen content, 
part of changes it announced 
this week to strengthen its 
policies and enforcement to 
pull ads from controversial 
sites and videos. 

But its software can be a 
blunt instrument. Technology 
it has used in the past has al- 
lowed ads on many controver- 
sial videos, removed them 
from innocuous ones, and mis- 
takenly censored other vid- 
eos— errors that could multi- 
ply as Google more 
aggressively polices content. 

Google, a unit of Alphabet 
Inc., apologized Monday after 
the software improperly 
blocked some popular videos, 
such as a music video by pop 
stars Tegan and Sara, from a 
restricted version of YouTube 
designed for schools. "Our sys- 
tem sometimes make mistakes 
in understanding context and 
nuances when it assesses 
which videos to" restrict, the 
company said in a post about 
the incident. 

The incident sparked an 
outcry among YouTube video 
creators who speculated 
Google was blocking gay and 
lesbian content in the re- 
stricted version of the site. 
Google responded that gay 
and lesbian content is avail- 
able in the restricted version, 
"but videos that discuss more 
sensitive issues may not be." 

Google added in a state- 
ment that while no system for 
catching inappropriate content 
"will be 100% perfect," mea- 
sures it announced this week 
"will further safeguard our ad- 
vertisers' brands and we are 
committed to being vigilant 
and continuing to improve 
over time." 

Google and Facebook Inc. 
have been reluctant police- 
men of the internet, prefer- 
ring to portray themselves as 
neutral platforms for con- 
necting users and advertisers 
to content created by others. 
But as users spend more 
time and advertisers spend 
more money on their plat- 
forms, pressure is mounting 
on the tech giants to con- 
front their gatekeeping role 
and decide what kind of con- 
tent is permissible. 

Google is mostly facing 
pressure to remove ads from 
objectionable websites and 
Please see GOOGLE page B4 
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PATENT CASE 
GOES TO THE 
HIGH COURT 


BUSINESS NEWS, B3 
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Weighs In on China 



'We definitely want to continue our business in China/ says Shin 
Dong-bin, shown in December. A backlash in China has hurt Lotte. 


SHELL 

Continued from the prior page 
26 letter to the Bodo Media- 
tion Initiative, which was seen 
by The Wall Street Journal. 

"The soil in the mangroves 
is literally soaked with hydro- 
carbons,” wrote Mr. Holtz- 
mann, who oversaw the study 
but no longer works for the 
initiative. "Whoever is walking 
in the creeks cannot avoid con- 
tact with toxic substances.” 

Mr. Holtzmann wrote that 
the study dictated a need for 
health screenings and should 
be widely publicized. He wrote 
that Shell has denied him per- 
mission to publish the study's 
results in a scientific journal 
and has exposed Bodo, an ex- 
panse of Niger Delta swamp 
and mangroves, to dangerous 
levels of toxins. 

“SPDC has no right to con- 
ceal data important for the 
public although they might be 
unpleasant,” the letter said, re- 
ferring to Shell Petroleum De- 
velopment Co. of Nigeria, the 
Anglo-Dutch company's Nige- 
rian subsidiary. 

Shell said the analysis 
didn't reveal any information 
that hadn't been previously es- 
tablished by a United Nations 
Environment Program report 
on pollution levels in 
Ogoniland, the part of the Ni- 
ger Delta where Bodo is lo- 
cated. The 2011 report re- 
vealed high levels of 
contamination that could take 
as long as 30 years to fully 
clean up. In an interview, 
UNEP's executive director, Erik 
Solheim, described the current 
situation in Ogoniland as "one 
of the biggest environmental 
scandals and catastrophes any- 


where in the world.” 

According to people famil- 
iar with the matter, complex 
disputes between the company 
and the local community have 
stalled cleanup efforts in Bodo 
and attempts to communicate 
findings from the assessment, 
though they were shared with 
local representatives and gov- 
ernment agencies. The envi- 
ronmental damage caused by 
the 2008 spills has also been 
compounded by illegal refining 
in the area, the people said. 

The oil-rich Niger Delta has 
been a center for Shell's oil 
production for decades, but 
aging infrastructure and wide- 
spread sabotage and theft have 
resulted in regular oil spills 
that ravaged the local environ- 
ment. Shell maintains that the 
bulk of the oil spills in the Ni- 
ger Delta are caused by sabo- 
tage, theft and illegal refining. 

Efforts to improve the situ- 
ation in Bodo have been 
plagued by mistrust, local 
power struggles, and disputes 
over how money for the work 
would be distributed, accord- 
ing to Inemo Samiama, chair- 
man of the Bodo Mediation 
Initiative. In late 2015, the 
camp where contractors were 
staying was attacked, effec- 
tively halting work until now, 
the people said. 

In response to the concerns 
raised in Mr. Holtzmann's let- 
ter, Mr. Samiama said: "The 
number one solution to deal- 
ing with the health conse- 
quences is to start the 
cleanup.” 

Leigh Day, the law firm that 
represented the Bodo commu- 
nity, wrote to Shell in January 
to request clarification after 
receiving a copy of Mr. Holtz- 
mann's letter. The firm said it 
had yet to receive a response. 


Lotte 

Chairman bemoans 
South Korean firm 
getting swept up in 
missile-defense dispute 

By Jonathan Cheng 


SEOUL— Shin Dong-bin, the 
chairman of South Korea's Lotte 
Group, says he loves China. 
China doesn't appear to feel the 
same way about his business 
empire. 

When the South Korean gov- 
ernment identified last year a 
golf course owned by Lotte as a 
site for a U.S.-built missile-de- 
fense system, it put the com- 
pany in the crosshairs of one of 
the world's most fraught geopo- 
litical disputes. 

"If the government asks a 
private corporation like ours to 
give up the land, then I don't 
think we have the luxury of re- 
jecting the government,” Mr. 
Shin, 62 years old, said in a rare 
interview this week. 

Lotte, South Korea's fifth- 
largest conglomerate, with in- 
terests that include luxury ho- 
tels, chemicals, chewing gum 
and duty-free stores, has be- 
come a test case of China's abil- 
ity to wage economic warfare 
against its neighbors to further 
its objectives. 

Beijing opposes deployment 
of a missile-defense shield in 
South Korea, citing its radar's 
ability to reach into Chinese ter- 
ritory. Seoul and Washington 
say the system— known as Ter- 
minal High-Altitude Area De- 
fense, or Thaad— is needed to 
defend South Korea and the 
28,500 U.S. troops based there 
from North Korean leader Kim 
Jong Un's expanding weapons 
program. 

As the missile-defense pro- 
posal became reality, winning 
approval at a Lotte board meet- 
ing in late February, Beijing be- 
gan to ramp up pressure on the 
conglomerate. 

China's official Xinhua News 


SAND 

Continued from the prior page 
downturn, producers drilled 
megawells, which run under- 
ground for more than a mile 
horizontally, blasting larger 
quantities of sand down them 
to unleash more fossil fuels. 

The biggest U.S. shale 
fields get tracked with about 
30% more sand every 
year, according to Phillip 
Dunning, a technical adviser 
at Drillinginfo, which tracks 
oil-field supply use. 

Frack sand use in the Dela- 
ware, one of the hottest parts 
of the Permian Basin in West 
Texas, has more than tripled 
since the start of 2012. By the 
end of 2016, producers were 
putting an average 1,919 
pounds per foot down wells 


Agency, in an English-language 
commentary last month, warned 
Lotte that it was "playing with 
fire” in allowing its golf course 
in Seongju, in southern South 
Korea, to host the facility. 

Chinese officials began sus- 
pending operations at Lotte's 
retail stores in the country. They 
halted construction on new 
Lotte projects, citing violations 
of fire and safety codes. 

Lotte, whose 94 affiliates 
earn about $80 billion in an- 
nual revenue, said at least 76 
of its 99 Lotte Mart hyper- 
marts in China have been tem- 
porarily closed. A confection- 
ery joint venture in Shanghai 
with Hershey Co. was forced to 
halt production this month. 
And videos circulated online 
showing Chinese citizens de- 
stroying Lotte products on 
store shelves . 

Asked early this month 
about any backlash against 
Lotte, a spokesman for China's 
Foreign Ministry said China 
welcomes foreign companies 
as long as they follow the law. 
"Whether they can succeed in 


that measured 5,500 feet, ac- 
cording to Drillinginfo data. 

In Louisiana, Chesapeake 
Energy Corp. recently 
pumped a record 50.2 million 
pounds of sand into a hori- 
zontal well roughly 1.8 miles 
long, piquing the interest of 
some rivals who are now 
weighing whether they can 
do the same. 

A handful of oil producers, 
including Pioneer Natural Re- 
sources Co., have purchased 
their own sand mines to insu- 
late themselves from bottle- 
necks. Pioneer, a prolific 
driller in the Permian Basin, 
plans to nearly triple its 
Texas sand production by the 
end of 2019. 

Pioneer's sand use has 
surged 70% since 2013 to 
1,700 pounds a foot. The com- 
pany will test wells this year 
using 3,000 pounds a foot. 


China depends on the Chinese 
market and Chinese consum- 
ers,” he said. 

Mr. Shin, the Lotte chairman, 
said he was surprised by the 
Chinese response. 

"There seems to be some 
misunderstanding,” Mr. Shin 
said in the interview this week, 
which the company said was 


Lotte has invested 
some $5 billion in 
China, where it has 
25,000 employees. 


his first with a Western media 
outlet since he became chair- 
man in 2011. 

"I love that country,” he said 
of China, describing it as the 
land of his ancestors. "We defi- 
nitely want to continue our 
business in China.” 

Lotte has invested some $5 
billion in China, where it has 
25,000 employees, Mr. Shin 


The expense is com- 
pounded by the logistics of 
moving sand from mines to 
well sites thousands of miles 
away. Drillers don't use sand 
found on a beach. They prefer 
fine white silica, much of it 
found in northern Midwest 
states. Shipping 5 million 
pounds of sand can require 
100 railcars and 200,000 
truck loads, according to a 
2013 study by the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Fracking a West Texas well 
in some sweet spots now 
takes about twice that much 
sand, which requires two 
mile-long trains of 100 box- 
cars each filled with the 
stuff. 

David Adams, the head of 
Halliburton Co.'s well comple- 
tion and production divi- 
sion, said sand costs break 
down into thirds, equally di- 


said. The country accounts for 
about 10% of the conglomerate's 
overall sales. While Lotte had 
begun diversifying away from 
China by the time tensions 
started to rise last year, Mr. Shin 
said it is too important a market 
to give up. 

Lotte isn't the only South Ko- 
rean business empire whip- 
sawed by the geopolitical dis- 
pute. Amorepacific Corp., a 
cosmetics giant valued at about 
$22 billion in July, before the 
Thaad standoff, has since lost 
more than a third of its value as 
the Chinese consumers it relies 
on steered clear of its products. 
£ Amorepacific cited "interna- 
ls tional affairs” Thursday in say- 
§ ing that it is "fully aware of the 
i attention and concerns of our 
° stakeholders” and that it re- 
^ mains committed to the Chinese 
market. 

A report from the Korea De- 
velopment Bank on Wednesday 
said China's economic retalia- 
tion over Thaad, if expanded, 
could cost Korean businesses up 
to $20 billion, with the tourism 
industry and duty-free stores 
bearing the brunt. 

In January, Mr. Shin planned 
a trip to China to defuse the ris- 
ing geopolitical standoff. But he 
was forced to cancel when 
South Korean authorities 
blocked him from leaving the 
country, citing his alleged in- 
volvement in a corruption scan- 
dal that toppled the country's 
president, Park Geun-hye. Like 
Ms. Park, Mr. Shin has denied 
wrongdoing. 

If he had been permitted to 
visit China in January, Mr. 
Shin said, he is confident he 
could have lowered the ten- 
sions. 

Mr. Shin admits he doesn't 
have a plan to solve the quan- 
dary, hoping instead that South 
Korean elections on May 9 will 
deliver a new president who can 
help smooth over relations with 
China and clear the way for 
Lotte to resume its business op- 
erations there. 


vided into the cost of sand, 
the cost of rail transport and 
the cost to truck the sand to 
the well. He expects a short- 
term bottleneck because dur- 
ing the protracted downturn, 
sand-mining companies 
slowed production and some 
canceled plans to open new 
mines. 

Many sand producers are 
ramping back up, but expand- 
ing operations take time. U.S. 
Silica Holdings Inc., which is 
fetching 20% more for its 
sand today than it did in Oc- 
tober, plans to double its 
mining capacity to more than 
20 million tons in 2018. 

Halliburton is trying to 
keep costs for its clients 
down by investing in its own 
train depots and storage fa- 
cilities in major shale basins 
from Colorado to North Da- 
kota. 
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laptops around the world, 
one senior U.S. defense exec- 
utive said. 

"Whether this is a tempo- 
rary directive, or something 
more ongoing will determine 
the impact on carriers with 
hubs in the affected coun- 
tries,” said Oliver Lamb, 
managing director at Ailevon 
Pacific Aviation Consulting. 

Emirates President Tim 
Clark on Wednesday called 
the new security measures 
"disruptive and operationally 
challenging.” The airline is 
"closely monitoring the busi- 
ness impact of this new secu- 
rity measure, and we will de- 
cide on our strategies and 
interventions accordingly,” he 
said. The airline is allowing 
U.S. -bound passengers to 
hold on to their laptop or 
tablet until just before board- 
ing. 

Etihad Airways and Qatar 
Airways said they were com- 
plying with the U.S. rules and 
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that they would offer passen- 
gers assistance in observing 
the new restrictions. 

The carriers are already 
struggling with a big drop in 
bookings stemming from un- 
certainty over the Trump ad- 
ministration's attempts to re- 
strict travel by people from a 
separate group of Muslim- 
majority countries in the 
Middle East and North Africa. 


that have nothing to do with 
tightened aviation rules or 
travel bans. The sharp drop 
in commodity prices since 
mid-2014 has hit premium 
bookings in the oil-rich re- 
gion hard, as energy and re- 
lated industries cut back on 
expensive tickets. Rapid fleet 
growth at Emirates and its 
rivals has also led to a glut of 
seats for sale in the region, 


Middle East carriers rely more than others on 
the laptop -toting business traveler. 


Washington deems the coun- 
tries particular terrorism 
threats. 

When the Trump adminis- 
tration unveiled its first 
travel ban plan on Jan. 27, 
bookings at Emirates for U.S. 
routes plunged 35% instanta- 
neously, Mr. Clark said ear- 
lier this month. That ban has 
so far been blocked by U.S. 
courts. 

The carriers are also being 
buffeted by other problems 
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depressing ticket prices for 
economy class. 

Amid those hurdles, Emir- 
ates and Etihad have slowed 
down taking some new 
planes. Both companies have 
also cut staff, an unusual 
move after years of eye-pop- 
ping expansion. Earnings at 
Emirates plunged 75% in the 
financial half-year ended 
Sept. 30. 

Turbulence for the Gulf 
carriers also comes amid a 
long-running standoff with 
European legacy airlines and 
the three biggest U.S. air- 
lines, American Airlines 
Group Inc., United and Delta. 
They accuse the Middle East 
airlines of benefiting from 
unfair state subsidies that 
have helped them grow 
quickly in Europe and the 
U.S. 

The Middle East carriers 
deny they benefit from any 
unfair government support. 
—Doug Cameron in Chicago 

contributed to this article. 
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Continued from the prior page 
"When things break down, 
typically what that indicates 
is a flow move, because that's 
not really contingent on 
macro factors.” 

That sounds like the flip- 
pant answer brokers some- 
times give clients demanding 
to know why the market fell: 
There were more sellers than 
buyers. 

Yet, sometimes that is the 
only answer. Who really 
knows why shares fell on 
Tuesday by 1.2%, the most 
since the election? Often 
there is an obvious trigger, 
but not this week. Even the 
narrative of disappointment 
about Republican splits can't 
explain why it would have 
suddenly come to a head on 
Tuesday, given that ructions 
over health care have been 
clear for weeks. 

In this case, it is also a bit 
unfair. Markets can be driven 
by stories about fundamental 
factors or by pure supply and 
demand. Knowing that the 
narrative about fundamentals 
has stopped working is useful 
for investors, particularly 
those who spent a lot of time 
trying to predict the funda- 
mentals to work out what 
markets will do. 

Unfortunately, what the 
new narrative will focus on 
can't be predicted from the 
statistics. Congressional poli- 
tics, hard to capture in quant 
models, is a natural part of the 
next chapter of the market 
story, and prospects for the 


Shifting Markets 

The link between shares, bond yields and the dollar 
was strong until late December, but has weakened since. 
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budget and the debt ceiling 
may well start to matter again, 
too, to investors if politicians 
continue to squabble. 

Alternatively, fights about 
Trumpcare could be quickly 
forgotten if the Republicans 
pull together, allowing inves- 
tors to return to their favorite 
bullish story of tax cuts and 
growth. It is worth bearing in 


mind that debt problems in 
China haven't gone away, and 
while I suspect Mr. Trump and 
U.S. politics are likely to domi- 
nate the narrative, China and 
commodities could come back 
on to the market's reading list 
at any time. Whichever story 
eventually dominates, expect 
choppy markets until the next 
narrative emerges. 
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Ford Motor forecast leaner results for the first quarter. 


Ford Raises Red Flag 
For Auto Sales in U.S. 


By Christina Rogers 
And John D. Stoll 


Ford Motor Co. raised a 
caution flag for the auto in- 
dustry, saying higher interest 
rates and a steady decline in 
used-car values will hurt the 
most important factor in the 
recent U.S. sales boom: afford- 
ability. 

Ford forecast leaner results 
for the first quarter. The out- 
look comes amid a broader 
view that car sales in the 
world's two largest markets 
have peaked after a string of 
record profits and sales for 
the U.S. auto industry. Ford es- 
timates volumes will fall in the 
U.S. and China in 2017 and 
again in 2018. 

The U.S. market has been 
buoyed by customer access to 
cheap leases and long-term 
loans that come with low in- 
terest rates. The Federal Re- 
serve is pushing interest rates 
higher, potentially crimping 
retailers' appetites to dole out 
the 0% loans that have fueled 
demand. 

A flood of preowned vehi- 
cles going on sale— a product 
of a leasing boom that has ac- 
celerated in recent years— is 
heightening concern. Leasing 
has become a popular way to 
finance vehicle purchases, al- 
lowing buyers to borrow a car 
for two or three years at a 
subsidized rate and return it 
at the end of the term— many 
of which are expiring this 
year. 

As more preowned cars be- 
come available, the price of a 
gently used vehicle is falling. 
While that could force auto 
makers to ramp up sales in- 
centives, it also could make 
leasing less attractive because 
leases are often cheaper on 
vehicles that are expected to 
have strong resale values. 

“We do think there will be 
people who fall out and they 
won't be able to afford a new 
vehicle," Ford Chief Financial 
Officer Bob Shanks said, 
speaking to analysts Thursday. 
Rising interest rates and tight- 
ening credit will further in- 
flate car prices, and some may 
find better value in online 
classifieds or on used-car lots. 

A clutch of Ford's rivals, in- 
cluding Toyota Motor Co. and 
BMW AG, have voiced concern 
about the impact the used 
market is having on car prices 


and the performance of their 
internal credit arms. About 
25% of Ford Credit's balance 
sheet, for instance, is made up 
of leasing assets. At General 
Motors Co.'s GM Financial, 
that number exceeds 40%. 

Cheap leases are possible 
because car makers pay a sub- 
sidy that is based on the fore- 
cast value of the car at the 
end of the lease. Mr. Shanks 
said Thursday the auto maker 
has had to change those resid- 
ual-value calculations recently 
based on data furnished by the 
National Automobile Dealers 
Association and other third 
parties. 

Car buyers tend to make 
buying decisions based on 
monthly payments instead of 
sticker price. Edmunds.com 
estimates the average monthly 
car payment for a vehicle pur- 
chased in February was $515, 
up only 6% from the $487 buy- 
ers paid in February 2007. 

Over the same period, the 
amount financed by new car 
buyers has skyrocketed 23%, 
from $25,003 to $30,753, the 
firm said. 

In addition to subsidized 
leases, the disparity between 
car payments and purchase 
prices over the period has 
been low borrowing costs. The 
average loan was written with 
a 4.9% interest rate, more than 
2 percentage points less than 
the 2007 loans. 

Ford also said Thursday it 
expects full-year adjusted 
operating profit of $9 billion 
this year, a 14% decline over 
2016, due to higher costs and 
continued investment in au- 
tonomous cars and other ad- 
vanced technologies. The 
company also guided to first- 
quarter earnings per share of 
between 30 cents and 35 
cents, lower than the same 
period a year earlier and far 
below analysts' expectations 
of 47 cents. 

Higher engineering costs, 
the strong dollar, rising war- 
ranty costs and commodity- 
price increases are reasons for 
the weaker performance. 
Lower volumes are also ex- 
pected to weigh on the perfor- 
mance. 

Lower-than- anticipated 
quarterly guidance further 
confirms Wall Street's view 
that auto makers are too ex- 
posed to cyclical swings in the 
car business. 


Disney CEO to Stay Longer 



Since taking the helm in 2005, Mr. Iger has led Disney through a period of sustained growth. 


Robert Iger's contract 
now runs to mid-2019, 
as succession issue 
dogs the media giant 

By Ben Fritz 


Walt Disney Co. has given 
itself an extra year to solve its 
succession challenge. 

With no clear candidate to 
inherit the helm at the world's 
largest media company, Robert 
Iger will stay on at least one 
additional year as chairman 
and chief executive, Disney 
said Thursday. 

The board said Mr. Iger's 
new contract runs through 
July 2, 2019; the previous expi- 
ration was June 30, 2018. The 
change marked the third time 
Mr. Iger's tenure has been ex- 
tended. 

Initially set to retire in 2015 
and then in 2016, Mr. Iger said 
when his contract was ex- 
tended to 2018 that “this time 
I really mean" to retire. 

The Wall Street Journal re- 
ported last month that Dis- 
ney's board was considering 
extending Mr. Iger's contract. 

An earlier succession plan 
was thrown into disarray in 
March 2016 when the company 
announced the abrupt depar- 
ture of a senior executive 
widely viewed as Mr. Iger's 
heir apparent. Tom Staggs, a 
veteran executive who was 


named chief operating officer 
in 2015, quit after realizing 
that the board, including Mr. 
Iger, had lost confidence in 
him, according to people famil- 
iar with the matter. The com- 
pany had never publicly said 
Mr. Staggs was on track to suc- 
ceed Mr. Iger, but numerous 
people close to the company 
believed that was the case. 

Mr. Iger's contract exten- 
sion calls for his compensation 
in fiscal 2019 to be determined 
on the same basis as fiscal 
2016, which ended Oct. 1. How- 
ever, he will also receive a $5 
million bonus if he stays until 
July 2, 2019. The extension 


also calls for Mr. Iger to serve 
as a consultant to Disney for 
three additional years, earning 
$2 million for each of the first 
two years and $1 million for 
the third. 

"I look forward to continu- 
ing to build on our proven 
strategy for growth while 
working with the Board to 
identify a successor as CEO 
and ensure a successful transi- 
tion," Mr. Iger, 66 years old, 
said in a statement. 

In the months after Mr. 
Staggs's departure was an- 
nounced, Disney executives 
and observers expressed simi- 
lar conclusions: no potential 


successor, inside or outside the 
company, could get up to 
speed on the sprawling media 
and entertainment empire in 
time to take the reins by the 
middle of 2018. 

Since being name CEO in 
2005 Mr. Iger has led Disney 
through a period of sustained 
growth, including acquisitions 
of Pixar Animation Studios, 
Marvel Entertainment and Lu- 
casfilm, the studio behind the 
Star Wars films. Those deals 
have helped make Disney's 
movie studio the most suc- 
cessful in Hollywood, and have 
also provided material for its 
theme parks around the world. 


Case Targets Patent Venue Shopping 


By John D. McKinnon 


WASHINGTON — Busi- 
nesses, particularly those in 
the tech sector, are closely 
watching a case to be argued 
in the Supreme Court next 
week challenging a system 
that has led to a concentration 
of patent cases in plaintiff- 
friendly jurisdictions such as 
eastern Texas. 

The companies, often defen- 
dants in a patent-litigation 
boom of the last decade, are 
looking to the high court to 
curb what they say is “perva- 
sive and pernicious forum 
shopping" by plaintiffs who 
claim to own the patents and 
often seek damages in the mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Dozens of tech firms and 
groups, including Intel Inc., 
Dell Inc., Adobe Systems Inc., 
eBay Inc., Oracle Corp. and 
Red Hat Inc., have filed friend- 
of-the-court briefs in the case, 
TC Heartland LLC v. Kraft 
Foods Group Brands LLC, urg- 
ing the Supreme Court to 
tighten the rules on where pat- 
ent suits can be brought. 

In recent years, the largely 
rural and sparsely populated 
Eastern District of Texas has 
attracted as much as 44% of all 
new patent-infringement law- 
suits in the U.S., aided by its 
reputation for plaintiff- 
friendly rules and juries, as 
well as knowledgeable judges 
and lawyers. 

Despite the criticism, the 
Texas jurisdiction has some 
defenders, including big firms 
such as Ericsson Inc., as well 
as Allergan Inc. and other 
pharmaceutical companies, 



Sen. Jeff Flake (R., Ariz.) has sponsored legislation to tighten 
rules governing where a patent case can be brought. 


who argue in friend-of-the- 
court briefs that the Eastern 
District of Texas isn't the rene- 
gade that many make it out to 
be. 

Still, current rules have re- 
sulted in “an extraordinary 
concentration of patent cases 
in a handful of districts, most 
notably the Eastern District of 
Texas," said Peter Brann, a 
Maine lawyer who helped 
write a friend-of-the-court 
brief filed by numerous inter- 
net companies and other busi- 
nesses and associations in this 
case. If TC Heartland wins, he 
added, “I think it will have a 
dramatic effect... on patent troll 
litigation." 

Patent trolls, known more 
politely as “nonpracticing enti- 
ties," often do little except ac- 
quire software patents and fire 
off demand letters and file 
lawsuits. Suits by these firms, 
some of which have grown 
large enough to be publicly 
traded, represent a dispropor- 
tionately large share of cases 
in the Eastern District of 


Texas. A coalition of inventors 
and patent owners said in its 
own Supreme Court brief that 
concerns about the Texas dis- 
trict are “greatly overblown," 
and that tightening the rules 
could be harmful to innova- 
tors. 

The concentration of pat- 
ent-infringement cases in the 
Texas district “is certainly an 
indication that something is 
amiss," said Sen. Jeff Flake (R., 
Ariz.), who has sponsored leg- 
islation in the past to tighten 
patent venue rules governing 
where a case can be brought. 

In the Supreme Court case, 
TC Heartland— an Indiana- 
based maker of low-calorie 
sweeteners— was sued for pat- 
ent infringement by Kraft in 
Delaware, another popular 
venue for plaintiffs. TC Heart- 
land sought unsuccessfully to 
have the case transferred to 
Indiana. 

Now TC Heartland is asking 
the Supreme Court to overrule 
the venue rules used by federal 
courts since 1990. TC Heart- 


land wants the high court to 
reinstate an older, more re- 
strictive standard. It argues 
that Congress didn't intend for 
more recent changes in general 
venue rules to apply to patent 
cases, while Kraft argues that 
the later changes do apply. 

But the real concern for 
most businesses is in the East- 
ern District of Texas, where 
the number of new patent-in- 
fringement cases has soared 
from a few hundred annually a 
decade ago to a peak of more 
than 2,500 in 2015, by far the 
highest total for any district, 
according to data from Lex 
Machina. 

The Texas district became a 
hotbed for patent litigation af- 
ter judges adopted procedural 
rules that were perceived by 
defendants as friendly to pat- 
ent-infringement plaintiffs. 

The district— comprising 
smaller cities such as Tyler, 
Marshall and Beaumont— also 
was attractive to plaintiffs be- 
cause of its relatively low case- 
loads and fast-moving dockets. 

Critics contend that the cur- 
rent federal standard for venue 
in patent litigation also con- 
tributed by allowing plaintiffs 
to seek out friendly districts al- 
most anywhere in the country. 

Many lawyers in the area 
are worried about the poten- 
tial impacts of the case. 

“If the Supreme Court were 
to reverse, it would under- 
standably result in a dramatic 
drop in the number of cases 
that get filed in the Eastern 
District of Texas," said Eric 
Findlay, a lawyer in Tyler who 
mainly represents defendants 
in patent-infringement cases. 


Valeant CEO Pay Disclosed 


Akzo Nobel Gets Big Push 
Toward Talks With Suitor 


By Anne Steele 


Valeant Pharmaceuticals 
International Inc. Chief Exec- 
utive Joseph Papa took in 
$62.7 million in pay last year 
as he navigated fallout from 
the company's accounting 
problems, a near debt default 
and investigations by Con- 
gress. 

The drug-industry veteran 
was tapped to take over the 
embattled Canadian company 
in May and sought to rebuild 
investor confidence and re- 
make the business after a se- 
ries of missteps. 

The bulk of Mr. Papa's 
pay— $42 million— came from 
stock awards, while $9.1 mil- 
lion came from bonuses. His 
salary was $980,769. Mr. Papa 
received an $8 million signing 
bonus, and a $1.1 million “indi- 
vidual performance" bonus. 

Valeant said the financial 
goals it had established at the 
beginning of the year— before 
Mr. Papa took the reins— 
weren't “sufficiently achieved" 
in 2016, but the company paid 
the new CEO half of the addi- 
tional cash bonus to recognize 
“the significance and quality 


of the contributions" he made. 
Under the compensation pack- 
age Valeant offered, the board 
could have paid Mr. Papa as 
much as $2.25 million for his 
performance last year. 

“The board is very support- 
ive of Mr. Papa's efforts to 
date and is confident in his 
abilities and those of his team 
to lead us through our trans- 
formation," the company said 
in a filing. 

Mr. Papa's pay was more 
than five times higher than 
what he had earned in 2015 at 
the helm of Perrigo Co., but 
less than half of the $141.6 
million Valeant's former CEO 
Michael Pearson was paid at 
Valeant in 2015. 

Valeant's stock, battered 
68% over the past 12 months 
through Wednesday's close, 
has dropped 96% from its Au- 
gust 2015 peak of $262.52. 

Investors have been watch- 
ing for signs on how Valeant 
can boost profitability outside 
of big acquisitions and large 
price increases for its drugs. 
Analysts remain concerned 
about the company's debt bur- 
den and have questioned the 
strength of its drug pipeline. 


During 2016, Valeant lost 
$2.41 billion, compared with a 
loss of $292 million the year 
before. 

Under Mr. Papa, Valeant has 
been working to sell off assets 
to sharpen the company's fo- 
cus on its key franchises in 
skin drugs, stomach treat- 
ments, eye care and consumer 
health while paring down 
roughly $30 billion in debt. 

Valeant came close but ulti- 
mately failed to seal a deal to 
sell stomach-drug maker Salix 
Pharmaceuticals Ltd. to 
Japan's Takeda Pharmaceuti- 
cal Co. for $10 billion. 

In January, it reached deals 
to sell $2.1 billion in assets— 
three skin-care brands, includ- 
ing its CeraVe line, to French 
cosmetics giant L’Oreal SA for 
$1.3 billion, and its Dendreon 
cancer business to China's 
Sanpower for $820 million. 

In a February investor pre- 
sentation, Valeant said all of 
its announced transactions 
will generate asset-sale pro- 
ceeds of about $2.35 billion up 
front and $350 million in fu- 
ture milestone payments. 

—Jacquie McNish 
contributed to this article. 


By Ben Dummett 


Akzo Nobel NV's largest 
shareholder on Thursday be- 
came the latest investor to 
urge the Dutch paint-and- 
chemicals maker to start nego- 
tiations with U.S. rival PPG In- 
dustries Inc. over its $24 
billion takeover offer. 

On Wednesday, Amsterdam- 
based Akzo rejected a second, 
sweetened offer by PPG and 
said it didn't warrant discus- 
sions. But in a letter to Akzo's 
board, Causeway Capital Man- 
agement LLC. said that while 
PPG's latest offer was “inade- 
quate," it was high enough for 
Akzo's management to begin 
negotiations. 

“As long-term shareholders, 
we believe combining Akzo 
Nobel and PPG would create a 
stronger company, and lead to 
improved prospects for both 
shareholders and employees," 
Causeway Chief Executive 
Sarah Ketterer wrote in the 
letter, which was distributed 
to reporters Thursday. 


An Akzo spokesman said 
the company has no plans to 
start talks with Pittsburgh- 
based PPG. “While we under- 
stand that certain sharehold- 
ers may have a different 
position, [Akzo CEO Ton Buch- 
ner] is acting on the recom- 
mendation of the board of 


The Dutch company’s 
largest shareholder 
urged it to start 
discussions with PPG. 


management and the supervi- 
sory board, which take into ac- 
count all of the stakeholders," 
spokesman Andrew Wood 
said. A PPG representative 
couldn't be reached for com- 
ment. 

With Akzo's board and 
management opposing a take- 
over, investors still see the 
deal as unlikely. PPG's second 


approach came just weeks af- 
ter Akzo rejected PPG's initial 
offer of €83 a share. In both 
cases, Akzo said the offers un- 
dervalued the company and 
didn't warrant discussing with 
PPG. 

Akzo shares on Thursday 
rose 2.9% to €77.94, but re- 
mained well below the latest 
offer price of €88.72. 

Causeway's letter added to 
calls for talks coming from 
other investors, including U.S. 
activist investor Elliott Man- 
agement Corp. On Wednesday, 
Elliot threatened to use corpo- 
rate rules unique to the Dutch 
company's structure to call a 
special shareholders meeting, 
in a bid to force Akzo's board 
to talk with PPG. 

To achieve that goal, Elliott, 
which owns 3% of Akzo, said it 
would need 10% shareholder 
support. Causeway is Akzo's 
largest shareholder with a 
stake of around 6.8%, accord- 
ing to FactSet. The Los Ange- 
les-based firm oversees about 
$44.3 billion in assets. 


ALY SONG/REUTERS 
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Connected Lights Are Getting Smarter 



Amazon's Echo with Alexa is a fairly effective way to turn on a connected light. The Echo and light don't have to be in the same room. 


On movie night, you could 
peel yourself off the couch to 
turn off the lights. You could 
also churn your own butter 
for the popcorn. In 2017, 1 
just say, "Alexa, turn off the 
lights in the living room." 

OK, it's a first-world solu- 
tion to a first-world problem. 
But take it from a guy who 
tests a lot of gadgets: The fu- 
ture involves talking to your 
tech, and 
the lights in 
your home 
are ready to 
make the 
leap. 

Internet- 
connected 
lights have 
been tech 
for geeks. 
Bulbs and 
outlets were connected to 
apps, so you had to fiddle 
with your phone just to flip 
on a light. 

Amazon changed that with 
Alexa, the voice assistant in 
its $180 Echo speaker that is 
learning to operate a house 
full of connected appliances. 
Last year, Google got into the 
game with Home, its $130 
talking speaker. Apple upped 
Siri's domestic competence 
in domestic affairs with the 
Home app in the latest 
iPhones and iPads. 

Connected lights can do 
all kinds of things to make 
your house more beautiful 
and useful. Mine dim with a 
warmer tone near bedtime, 
and gently wake me up with 
cooler light on dark winter 
mornings. But there are right 
ways and wrong ways to at- 
tempt smart lighting, and 
I've lived through both— so I 
made a plan of attack. 

Smart bulbs vs. dumb 
switches 

The low-effort, low-com- 
mitment way to get started 
is with smart bulbs. They are 
mostly low-power LEDs but 
come in different flavors— 
the fanciest can change color 
to make your house look like 
the "Trolls" movie. I use 
Philips Hue: The $15 white 
variety is all you'll need at 
first, but many have become 
inexpensive and dependable. 

Here's the appeal: It's all 


GOOGLE 

Continued from pageBl 
videos, which can cut off 
their funding, but it also ex- 
amines whether controversial 
videos can remain on its You- 
Tube site at all. 

"The problem is thorny be- 
cause not only is there such a 
long tail [of sites and videos], 
but there's so much subjectiv- 
ity to what is or is not appro- 
priate," said Adam Kleinberg, 
head of San Francisco ad 
agency Traction Corp. 

For years, advertisers have 
increased spending with 
Google, which helped pioneer 
the automated ad-buying sys- 
tem, called programmatic ad- 
vertising, that gives marketers 
the reach and accuracy to tar- 
get specific audiences on far 
corners of the internet. 

But ad and tech executives 
say the nature of that system 
make it hard to police. 

"The advantage is you have 
access to a million publishers 
and a billion articles. The dis- 
advantage is you have access 
to a million publishers and a 
billion articles," said David 
Rodnitzky, chief executive of 
ad agency 3Q Digital. "It is 
very challenging to truly con- 
trol where an ad shows up." 


wireless. You screw these 
bulbs into regular sockets on 
regular lamps, and they con- 
nect to a wireless hub (usu- 
ally sold in a bundle) or di- 
rectly to your home's Wi-Fi, 
so you can turn them on and 
off using your phone. 

You can have the same ef- 
fect using regular bulbs by 
plugging lamps into con- 
nected outlet adapters, like 
ones made by Lutron, Belkin 
and Insteon. 

Then, you put your lights 
on schedules— on at sunset, 
off at midnight. It's like the 
old clackety Christmas tree 
timer, only now the timers 
are in apps, and it's easier to 
experiment. You can combine 
lights and change the bright- 
ness, creating scenes. 

You don't have to dive into 
the deep end. Start with ac- 
cent lamps and ambient 
lights on bookshelves and in 
corners. Hue even comes in 
light strips that can brighten 
hidden spots. 

Your house will look big- 
ger and more beautiful. Don't 
do this to frequently used 
lights, or any you're in the 
habit of turning on and off 
manually. 

If you can help it, don't 
put smart bulbs in lights op- 
erated by a dumb wall 
switch. If somebody flicks 


Google sells ad space on 
more than 2 million third-party 
websites and millions more 
YouTube videos. Each day, that 
inventory grows by thousands 
of websites and nearly 600,000 
hours of videos. 

Google software automati- 
cally scans YouTube videos' ti- 
tles, descriptions, images and 
dozens of other signals for signs 
that it shouldn't include ads, 
such as nudity or references to 
terrorist attacks. In many cases, 


the switch, the bulb loses its 
connection. Put a piece of 
tape over it to remind people 
not to touch, if you must. 
(Tacky, I know.) 

Get Alexa and Siri 
involved 

In my house, nobody else 
would touch a smart light 
until Alexa came along. Now, 
with an Echo speaker in the 
living room and Echo Dots in 
other rooms, Alexa is part of 
the daily routine: "Alexa, 
turn on the lights in the of- 
fice." 

Amazon's Alexa app can 
automatically find and con- 
trol bulbs and connected 
plugs from Philips Hue, Lu- 
tron Caseta, Belkin Wemo 
and others. You can group 
them and command Alexa to 
turn them on and off, or dim 
them. 

Alexa manages all of this 
behind the scenes: You don't 
have to have an Echo in the 
same room with the lights 
you want to control, though 
it makes life easier. 

Alexa isn't perfect. I could 
start a Twitter feed for all 
the hilarious ways she mis- 
hears people, or thinks 
you're calling her name when 
you aren't. 

Still, I find the Echo, 
which has fancy far-field mi- 


the software can block advertis- 
ing without human review. 

Even enforcing its existing 
policies can prove challenging 
for Google. The company has 
placed ads on many sites ped- 
dling fabricated news stories, 
including a promotion for one 
of its own products— the new 
Pixel smartphone— next to a 
story that falsely claimed 
Yoko Ono had an affair with 
Hillary Clinton. 

As Google ramps up its 


crophones, to be the fastest 
and most accurate way to 
turn on a light when I'm 
stumbling to the bathroom in 
the middle of the night, for 
instance. 

Alexa is the most respon- 
sive, but not the most capa- 
ble of assistants. That would 
be the iPhone and iPad's Siri, 
which connects to Apple's 
home-operation software 
HomeKit. With the latest iOS 
update, there's a Home app 
you can use to program 
lighting scenes and set auto- 
mated programs, even with 
lights and switches from dif- 
ferent makers— a skill Alexa 
has yet to acquire. 

Two caveats: Until Apple 
makes a home speaker of its 
own, Siri lives on your 
iPhone, iPad, Apple Watch 
and Apple TV; the Mac Siri 
can't do this. HomeKit-com- 
patible hardware is limited, 
but growing. 

What about Google Home? 
It works, too, but with even 
less stuff. 

My advice is to invest in 
lights that work with as 
many systems as possible, 
especially in a mixed Ama- 
zon, Apple and Google 
household. So far, only 
Philips Hue works with all 
three. Lutron is great, but 
currently works only with Al- 


policing of sites and videos, 
it could end up upsetting 
website owners and video 
creators— the people it relies 
on to produce the wide vari- 
ety of content against which 
it can sell ads. For instance, 
Google's plan to expand its 
ad ban on any content that 
advocates harm to certain 
groups of people— based on a 
specific characteristic, such 
as their religion, gender or 
race— is likely to force 


exa and Siri. 

Take the plunge with 
switches 

Ready to go all in? Re- 
place your built-in light 
switches with smart switches 
that still look and work like 
regular ones, such as Lu- 
tron's $55 Caseta dimmers. 
It's progress that won't make 
any family members grumpy. 

I feared this would be a 
major, costly operation, but I 
was wrong. Using profes- 
sional-finder website Thumb- 
tack, I found an electrician 
who installed six dimmers in 
one hour. Now my chande- 
lier, porch light, bathroom 
fixtures and other lights are 
in on the action, and we use 
Alexa even more. 

To confuse burglars, I can 
turn lights on and off at ran- 
dom times when I'm away 
from home. I make all my 
lights turn on when I get 
close to the house. When I 
tell the house "good night," 
everything turns off. 

Installing smart switches 
meant I could now use all my 
lights to create scenes. 

That's how, in my living 
room, the overhead lights 
dimmed to 50% and a slight 
red hue on accent lamps 
came to be known as "Austin 
Powers mode." 


Google to confront fringe 
sites and videos. 

Separately, the new policy 
could also ensnare some high- 
profile voices. Google removed 
ads from several videos by 
YouTube's top star, Felix Kj ell- 
berg, who goes by PewDiePie, 
that included anti-Semitic 
jokes or Nazi imagery. Mr. 
Kjellberg said reports on those 
videos by The Wall Street 
Journal and others took his 
humor out of context. 


India 
Gears Up 
For iPhone 
Production 

By Rajesh Roy 
And Newley Purnell 


NEW DELHI— Apple Inc. 
will soon start assembling 
iPhones in India, say govern- 
ment officials familiar with the 
plan, aiding the company's ef- 
forts to gain a foothold in the 
fast-growing market. 

Taiwanese contract manu- 
facturer Wistron Corp. will 
likely start making iPhone 6 
and 6S models in the next four 
to six weeks at its plant in 
Bangalore, said an official of 
the southern state of Karnat- 
aka where the tech hub is lo- 
cated. It will add Apple's 
cheapest iPhone model, the SE, 
to its assembly line in about 
three months, the official said. 

"Almost all preparations 
have been done for launching 
Apple's first-phase project in 
Bangalore through Wistron," 
the official told The Wall 
Street Journal. 

"We've been working hard 
to develop our operations in 
India," an Apple spokeswoman 
said, declining to comment on 
the company's specific plans 
for India. "We appreciate the 
constructive and open dia- 
logue we've had with govern- 
ment about further expanding 
our local operations." A Wis- 
tron spokeswoman said the 
company doesn't comment on 
"rumor or speculation." 

While sales cool in China, 
long an engine for Apple's 
growth, manufacturing 
iPhones locally would help Ap- 
ple address what analysts say 
is its biggest problem in India: 
its smartphones are simply too 
expensive for the vast majority 
of people. 

Smartphone shipments in 
India grew 18% last year, com- 
pared with 3% globally, accord- 
ing to Counterpoint Research, 
but the majority of phones 
sold here cost less than $150. 
The iPhone SE, which some 
online retailers now sell for as 
little as $330, is still out of 
reach of most Indian consum- 
ers. 

"Apple realizes that the 
phones are priced way too 
high for the Indian market," 
said Kiranjeet Kaur, an analyst 
at research firm IDC. 

Making the phones in India 
would allow Apple to lower 
prices by at least $100 as its 
import tariff bill shrinks, said 
Faisal Kawoosa, an analyst at 
research firm CMR. 

Apple is also negotiating 
with New Delhi for its next 
level of production in India. It 
wants to bring its component 
manufacturers to India to 
make parts and export finished 
phones, said the state official 
as well as a senior federal gov- 
ernment official at the Trade 
Ministry. Apple had sought tax 
concessions on the import of 
key components but the Indian 
government hasn't yet "ac- 
cepted most of the demands," 
Trade Minister Nirmala 
Sitharaman told lawmakers in 
a written submission to Parlia- 
ment on Wednesday. 

The Cupertino, Calif., com- 
pany has been looking for new 
ways to build its brand in the 
South Asian nation, where it 
has less than a 5% share of the 
smartphone market. Apple 
Chief Executive Tim Cook in a 
call with analysts last month 
said the company is also "in 
discussions" to open retail 
stores in India. 

—Karan Deep Singh 
contributed to this article. 


How Ads Bought Through Google Get to the Wrong Place 


Advertisers and the agencies they hire generally want their ads to reach certain types of people. 
But they can't control where on the web that target audience spends its time. 

Advertisers and agencies 

purchase ads through ^ | ^ Websites 

Google to target people 
based on demographics 
and interests, 




Google 


Display network 


The Google Display Network and Doubleclick 
Ad Exchange hook up to vast pools of 
websites viewed by people who Google has 
determined meet the advertisers' criteria. 


Ad exchange 


YouTube 

YouTube runs ads alongside a huge number of 
videos uploaded by users or media companies. 







Problems arise when ads are placed 
on sites and pages advertisers don't 
want to be associated with ... 



Source: Staff reports 


V 


... even though the 
sites' viewers match 
the profile of the 
advertiser's desired 
audience. 


Problems also arise when 
when these ads appear 
with undesirable video. 
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BUSINESS WATCH 


FILM INDUSTRY 

International Ticket 
Sales Take Slight Dip 

Hollywood received a wake-up 
call Wednesday, courtesy of a re- 
port showing the international 
box office edged lower in 2016, a 
troubling reversal for an industry 
that has come to rely on over- 
seas consumers as attendance in 
the U.S. and Canada stagnates. 

The Motion Picture Association 
of America found the overseas box 
office declined slightly in 2016 to 
$27.2 billion, from $27.3 billion in 
the prior year. In a turnabout from 
previous years, slight growth in the 
total global box office came 
from the U.S., where attendance 
was flat but ticket prices rose. 

Box office returns in the U.S. 
and Canada rose 2% to $11.4 bil- 


lion, but the number of tickets 
held steady at about 1.32 billion. 
The average ticket price in 2016 
was $8.65, up 22 cents, or 2.6%, 
from the previous year, accord- 
ing to the National Association 
of Theatre Owners. 

John Fithian, president of the 
theater owners' group, called the 
year a success, saying few Wall 
Street analysts expected the 2016 
box office to rise after "Star Wars: 
The Force Awakens" and "Jurassic 
World" led 2015 to a record figure. 
But any sign of trouble overseas 
overshadows performance in the 
U.S. and Canada, because years of 
rising ticket sales in international 
markets have become a crutch for 
studios. The overseas box office 
fell in 2016 due to a strong dollar 
and sagging ticket sales in China, 
according to the MPAA. 

—Erich Schwartzel 


DAEWOO 

Korean Shipbuilder 
Offered a Bailout 

Daewoo Shipbuilding & Ma- 
rine Engineering Co.'s state-run 
creditors Thursday unveiled a 2.9 
trillion won ($2.6 billion) rescue 
package for the South Korean 
shipbuilder, which has been hurt 
by big losses from its offshore 
projects. 

The bailout is the latest exam- 
ple of the global shipbuilding in- 
dustry's difficulties, as a glut of 
vessels and low freight rates put 
many shipyards in financial trouble. 
An economic slowdown in China 
has made things worse for the 
world's three biggest shipyards, 
which are all in South Korea. 

Korea Development Bank and 
Export-Import Bank of Korea said 


they would provide funds to im- 
prove Daewoo's cash flow and 
convert its liabilities into equity to 
cut debt. The two state-run banks 
had already provided a combined 
4.2 trillion won in aid to the cash- 
strapped shipyard in 2015. 

"In return for this rescue 
package, we'll implement rigor- 
ous restructuring at the ship- 
builder, including deep job cuts 
and sale of nonprofitable busi- 
nesses," said KDB, Daewoo's 
largest shareholder and main 
creditor. 

-In-Soo Nam 

DAIMLER 

Probe Is Linked 
To Diesel Autos 

German prosecutors have 
launched an investigation into al- 


legations that an undisclosed 
number of Daimler AG employ- 
ees may have committed fraud 
linked to sales of the company's 
diesel-powered cars, a spokes- 
man for the Stuttgart state's at- 
torney said Thursday. 

A spokesman for the prosecu- 
tor declined to detail the specific 
allegations against the Daimler 
employees. He would say only that 
the individuals are suspected of 
committing fraud in connection 
with the sale of diesel vehicles 
with false emissions documenta- 
tion. No one has been charged 
with any wrongdoing. 

The maker of Mercedes-Benz 
cars dismissed the allegation 
that it manipulated diesel en- 
gines to cheat on emissions 
tests. A Daimler spokesman 
cited a German government in- 
vestigation last year that found 


no evidence of manipulation of 
the company's diesel engines. 

—William Boston 

AMAZON 

Company Defeats 
IRS Tax-Court Case 

Amazon.com Inc. prevailed 
over the U.S. Internal Revenue 
Service in a more than $1.5 bil- 
lion dispute over the online re- 
tailer's transactions with a Lux- 
embourg subsidiary. 

The U.S. Tax Court ruled 
Thursday that the IRS made ar- 
bitrary determinations and 
abused its discretion in several 
instances. It wasn't immediately 
clear from the ruling what Ama- 
zon's ultimate tax bill would be. 

—Richard Rubin 
and Laura Stevens 
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FINANCE & MARKETS 

SEC Pick: Cut the Rules 


MF Global and PwC 
Settle Malpractice Suit 



Jay Clayton said regulators could help the economy by making it less costly for firms to go public. 


By Michael Rapoport 


Failed brokerage MF Global 
Holdings Ltd. and accounting 
firm PricewaterhouseCoo- 
pers LLP said they settled an 
accounting-malpractice law- 
suit in which the brokerage 
contended bad advice from 
PwC contributed to its 2011 
collapse. 

Terms of the settlement 
weren't disclosed. Both sides 
said the case has been settled 
to "the mutual satisfaction of 
the parties" and declined to 
discuss the agreement further. 

The settlement came during 
the third week of an expected 
five-week trial in federal court 
in New York, in which MF 
Global's bankruptcy adminis- 
trator had sought $3 billion in 
damages and interest from 
PwC. 

MF Global contended that 
PwC had advised it to treat its 
"repo-to-maturity" trades in- 
volving European sovereign 
debt as sales rather than bor- 
rowings. This move enabled 
MF Global to record $100 mil- 
lion in immediate profit and 
take $6.3 billion in securities 
off its balance sheet, reducing 
its leverage and making the 
firm look less risky. 

That later led to confusion 
and concern about MF Global, 
the brokerage said. If not for 
PwC's advice, MF Global said, 
it wouldn't have bet so heavily 
on the European debt, which 
led to ratings downgrades and 
investor withdrawals that 
pushed MF Global to seek 
bankruptcy protection in Octo- 
ber 2011. 

PwC insisted it had given 
MF Global the correct ac- 
counting advice, and that MF 
Global collapsed because of its 
own faulty strategy and bad 
decision to bet on the risky 


European debt. 

MF Global called a string of 
witnesses, including Jon Cor- 
zine, the brokerage's former 
CEO. Mr. Corzine, who was co- 
operating with the bankruptcy 
administrator, testified he had 
relied on PwC's judgment 
about the proper accounting 
for the European-debt trades, 
but acknowledged he had 
never been given any reason 
to think the accounting might 
be incorrect. 

The brokerage was close to 
resting its case, after which 
PwC would have presented its 
case if the settlement hadn't 
resolved the lawsuit. 

PwC previously paid $65 
million in 2015 to settle sepa- 
rate litigation from investors 
in MF Global's securities, who 
had alleged the firm failed to 
properly audit MF Global's in- 
ternal controls. 

This is the second time in 
the past year that PwC has 
settled a major lawsuit mid- 
trial with the terms kept con- 
fidential. Last August, the ac- 
counting firm settled a lawsuit 
in which the bankruptcy 
trustee for Taylor Bean & 
Whitaker Mortgage Corp. al- 
leged PwC was negligent for 
not detecting a fraud scheme 
that led to the collapse of Ala- 
bama's Colonial Bank, one of 
the most expensive bank fail- 
ures in U.S. history. The Taylor 
Bean trustee had sought $5.5 
billion from PwC; the terms of 
the settlement weren't dis- 
closed. 

MF Global's allegations 
against PwC were unrelated to 
a $1.6 billion shortfall in the 
brokerage's customer funds 
when it collapsed. Prosecutors 
investigated Mr. Corzine and 
other MF Global executives 
but didn't bring any criminal 
charges. 


Nominee for chairman 
testifies in Senate, 
questions value of 
corporate penalties 

By Dave Michaels and 
Andrew Ackerman 


WASHINGTON- Jay Clay- 
ton, President Donald Trump's 
choice to lead the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, 
called for scaling back regula- 
tions to encourage more pub- 
lic companies and expressed 
doubts about the usefulness of 
large corporate penalties. 

At his confirmation hearing 
before the Senate Banking 
Committee on Thursday, Mr. 
Clayton also said his past 
work as a Wall Street lawyer 
at Sullivan & Cromwell LLP "is 
a strength," and he promised 
any conflicts of interest 
wouldn't harm his ability to be 
the nation's top markets regu- 
lator. 

"As far as the extent of my 
practice and whether the re- 
cusals that would be required 
and potential conflicts will im- 
pair my ability to act as chair 
of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, I do not believe 
they will do so," Mr. Clayton 
said at the hearing. 

In an ethics agreement with 
the SEC, Mr. Clayton wrote 
that he couldn't vote for one 
year on matters that directly 
affect his former clients or in- 
volve Sullivan & Cromwell. 

Probed about his potential 
policy priorities, Mr. Clayton 
said U.S. stock markets have 
become a less attractive place 
for companies to raise money. 
Regulators could help spur 
economic growth by making it 
less costly for companies to go 
public, he said. In prepared 
testimony, Mr. Clayton la- 


mented the drop in the num- 
ber of initial public offerings 
in recent years, an era when 
investment funds have show- 
ered private companies with 
cash. Buyout firms and consol- 
idation have also reduced the 
number of public firms. 

The number of U.S. -listed 
companies has declined by 
more than 3,000 since peaking 
at 9,113 in 1997, according to 
the University of Chicago's 
Center for Research in Secu- 
rity Prices. 

“M\fe have to reduce the bur- 
dens of being a public com- 
pany so it's more attractive," 
he told Sen. Thom Tillis (R., 
N.C.). 

Mr. Clayton didn't detail 
how he might seek to pare 
back the rules that govern 
public stock offerings. But he 
praised a 2012 law, the Jump- 
start Our Business Startups 
Act, that made it easier for 
companies with less than $1 
billion in annual revenue to go 
public. 

"I have a real problem with 


regulations that are unneces- 
sarily complex," Mr. Clayton 
said. "It is very costly to ad- 
dress them up front. Second, it 
creates loopholes. No one 
wants loopholes. Third, it cre- 
ates an opportunity for got- 
cha." 

Mr. Clayton has a long his- 
tory advising banks and com- 
panies on stock offerings and 
mergers and acquisitions. He 
has worked on key cases, in- 
cluding the cataclysmic failure 
of Lehman Brothers Holdings 
Inc. in 2008 and the 2014 ini- 
tial public offering of Alibaba 
Group Holding Ltd.— the big- 
gest IPO ever in U.S. markets. 

At the SEC, Mr. Clayton 
would succeed Mary Jo White, 
who led the regulator for 
nearly four years during the 
Obama administration. The 
agency is currently being man- 
aged by an acting chairman, 
Republican Michael Piwowar, 
who would resume being a 
commissioner if Mr. Clayton is 
confirmed. 

Turning to his philosophy 


on the SEC's civil powers to 
police markets, Mr. Clayton 
suggested that, as chairman, 
he could pare back the com- 
mission's enforcement arm by 
moderating the size of finan- 
cial penalties that it seeks. Mr. 
Clayton said regulators could 
achieve more by suing individ- 
uals rather than pressuring 
companies to cough up more 
money for fines. 

"Shareholders do bear 
those costs and we have to 
keep that in mind," he told 
Sen. Catherine Cortez Masto 
(D., Nev.). "I firmly believe 
that individual accountability 
drives behavior more than 
corporate accountability. As all 
of us work together, that will 
be in my mind." 

Though President Trump 
has called for dismantling the 
Dodd-Frank financial overhaul, 
Mr. Clayton said he has "no 
specific plans for attack" 
against the law. 

But he said he is willing to 
review existing rules to deter- 
mine their effectiveness. 


U.K. Reopens a Probe Into 
Barclays’s Qatari Deal in ’08 



Barclays was bailed out by Qatar's wealth fund in the financial crisis. 


Lending Funds Slow Down 


By Margot Patrick 
And Max Colchester 


LONDON— Britain's finan- 
cial regulator reopened a 
probe into how Barclays PLC | 
persuaded Qatar's sovereign- == 
wealth fund to bail out the | 
bank during the 2008 financial 1 
crisis, just as a separate inves- § 
tigation of that matter by the | 
Serious Fraud Office nears res- £ 
olution. § 

The Financial Conduct Au- 2 
thority recently conducted a 
fresh round of interviews in 
the case and is studying new 
evidence, a person familiar 
with the matter said Thursday. 

The case is one of the last 
remaining financial-crisis-era 
probes in the U.K. 

In 2013, the FCA fined Bar- 
clays £50 million (about $79.4 
million at the time) over advi- 
sory services agreements it 
struck with Qatar Holding 
LLC as it pumped money into 
the bank in 2008. Barclays 
didn't fully disclose to share- 
holders at the time that it 
agreed to pay the Qatari group 
£322 million over five years, 
potentially breaking disclosure 
rules. The FCA also alleged the 
primary purpose of the £322 
million payment was to get 
Qatar to buy Barclays shares. 

But the case remains on 
hold while the SFO has carried 
out its own investigation into 
the bank and several individu- 
als. Barclays contests both the 
allegations and the fine. 

The Financial Times re- 
ported Thursday that the FCA 
had reopened its case. 

The head of the SFO, David 
Green, told The Wall Street 
Journal on Tuesday that it 
would decide soon whether to 


REGULATION 

ECB's Nouy Argues 
Against Rollback 

Rolling back postcrisis interna- 
tional banking regulation is the 
last thing the global financial sys- 
tem needs, the European Central 
Bank's top supervisor said. 

"Stronger rules help to prevent 
crises. And we have learnt that 
financial crises are costly to the 
economy, to taxpayers, and, ulti- 
mately, to the banks themselves," 
said Daniele Nouy, chairman of 
the ECB's supervisory board, in 
an introductory interview linked 


file charges against Barclays 
and former top executives 
over their handling of a £7.3 
billion ($9.1 billion) capital in- 
jection primarily from Middle 
Eastern investors. The SFO has 
said it would aim to make a 
decision on any charges by the 
end of the month. 

The long-running review 
picked up speed last year 
when Barclays released thou- 
sands of emails and docu- 
ments that it previously had 
said were protected by attor- 
ney-client confidentiality. 

Several former Barclays ex- 
ecutives have been questioned 
by the SFO, according to peo- 
ple familiar with the matter. 
The fraud office must now de- 
cide whether to press charges 
against the individuals in- 
volved, the bank or both. 

The U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice and Securities and Ex- 
change Commission also are 
investigating the agreements, 
Barclays has disclosed in regu- 
latory filings. 

While other U.K. banks in- 
cluding Royal Bank of Scotland 
Group PLC and Lloyds Banking 
Group PLC tapped taxpayers 


to the supervisor's annual report. 

"Against that backdrop, it 
would be most welcome if the 
global regulatory reform were to 
be finalized as foreseen." 

—Todd Buell 

BITCOIN 

Exchange Pushes 
For ETF for Currency 

An exchange that would have 
listed the first exchange-traded 
fund to track the price of the 
digital currency bitcoin is for- 
mally objecting to a regulatory 
decision rejecting the idea. 


for bailouts, Barclays raised 
funds privately during the fi- 
nancial crisis. Any public sanc- 
tion could shine further light 
on how Barclays execu- 
tives got Middle Eastern in- 
vestors to prop it up during a 
period of intense market tur- 
bulence. 

All of the executives and 
board members at the bank 
during this capital-raising 
have since left. 

Barclays also is fending off 
a £721 million lawsuit by PCP 
Capital Partners LLP, a com- 
pany run by London-based fi- 
nancier Amanda Staveley, re- 
lated to the bank's financial 
crisis fundraising. 

The suit alleges the advi- 
sory agreements Barclays 
struck with Qatar Holding 
were a sham and gave the 
wealth fund more favorable 
treatment than Abu Dhabi in- 
vestors who also invested and 
whom Ms. Staveley helped 
bring into the fundraising. 
Barclays disputes the allega- 
tions. In February, a U.K. judge 
ordered Barclays to hand 
over emails related to the cap- 
ital raising. 


Bats BZX Exchange, operated 
by CBOE Holdings Inc., told the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission it plans to effectively 
appeal the SEC staff's March 10 
decision to turn down the Win- 
klevoss Bitcoin Trust, according 
to a letter on the SEC's website. 

Bats said it plans to petition 
the commission to take up the 
matter, which had been dele- 
gated to its staff. 

The Bats letter was dated 
March 17 but not posted publicly 
until this week. A Bats spokes- 
woman declined to comment. An 
SEC spokeswoman had no com- 
ment. —Andrew Ackerman 


By Gregory Zuckerman 


Returns are cooling in one 
of the hottest pockets of pri- 
vate equity. 

Private-equity funds raised 
in 2008, 2010 and 2011 to lend 
money to small and midsize 
companies have scored annual 
returns of 14%, 10% and 12%, 
respectively, according to data 
tracker Preqin. The impressive 
results are part of the reason 
many pension funds, endow- 
ments and other institutions 
have increased allocations to 
private equity in recent years, 
as they shifted away from 
hedge funds. (Too little infor- 
mation exists on funds raised 
in 2009 to make results rele- 
vant, Preqin said.) 

But profit from direct lend- 
ing, as the business is called, 
is declining, partly because 
more funds are chasing the 
strategy, industry executives 
said. Funds launched in 2012, 
2013 and 2014 have seen an- 
nual returns of 9.9%, 7.8% and 
8.2%, respectively. While the 
performance remains respect- 
able, the slowdown raises 
questions about future re- 
turns, some investors said. 

It is too soon to judge re- 
sults from funds raised more 
recently, analysts said, be- 
cause it often takes some time 
to invest all the money raised 
for a fund. 

Big-name private-equity 
funds have focused on the cor- 
porate-lending market in the 
years following the credit cri- 
sis, when newly cautious 
banks pulled back from some 
lending. Over $117 billion was 
raised for these lending funds 
in the four years ended in 
2016, up from $22 billion in 
the previous four years, ac- 
cording to Preqin. 

This year alone, $11.9 bil- 
lion has been raised for these 
funds. Some of these funds 
borrow money to amplify the 
size of their funds, suggesting 
that the pool of available cash 
likely is even greater. 

Last year, Bain Capital LP, 
Angelo Gordon & Co. and Neu- 
berger Berman Group LLC 


Trickling Down 

Funds that do direct lending to 
businesses have posted solid, but 
declining, returns. 

Median net IRR* of direct lending funds 
by year, based on first investment 

16% 



'08 '09 TO '11 12 13 14 

*A measure of private-equity performance 
Note: Too few funds were raised in 2009 to 
make results relevant. 

Source: Preqin 

the wall street journal. 


Mounting Interest 

Aggregate capital raised in 
direct-lending funds 



-Data through March 22 
Source: Preqin 

the wall street journal. 

raised funds to do this kind of 
direct lending. KKR & Co., Car- 
lyle Group LP, Apollo Global 
Management LLC and Black- 
stone Group LP's GSO credit 
unit are also in the business. 
Although commercial loans in- 
creased at double-digit-per- 
centage annual rates after the 
crisis, according to the Federal 
Reserve, many banks became 
more reluctant to lend to some 
midsize and smaller compa- 
nies, partly as regulators pres- 


sured them to reduce riskier 
kinds of lending. That created 
an opening for private lenders. 

U.S. banks made 6.2% of 
larger middle-market loans 
sold to investors last year by 
dollar volume, down from 25% 
in 2009, while institutional in- 
vestors made 59.4% of these 
loans, up from 30.3% in 2009, 
according to S&P/LCD. 

Now, though, some firms 
are adjusting to deal with 
mounting competition. One is 
MB Global Partners. In the 
years following the financial 
crisis, the now-$600 million 
New York-based private-equity 
firm lent money to companies 
at rates of more than 15%, 
while demanding collateral 
and strict covenants, or lender 
protections. 

Now, borrowers can get 
"covenant-lite" financing at 
rates below 10%, or financing 
without those safeguards, said 
Maria Boyazny, the firm's 
founder. 

"Rates have come down as 
the space becomes overheated 
so we're turning away" from 
this kind of lending, said Ms. 
Boyazny. 

Lately, companies with 
about $25 million in earnings 
before interest, taxes, depreci- 
ation and amortization, or 
Ebitda, are getting loans at 
rates equivalent to about 5 
percentage points above the 
London interbank offered rate, 
down from 7 points a few 
years ago, bankers said. 

Bain Capital is increasingly 
active in lending to middle- 
market companies in Europe 
and Australia and has opened 
an office in Dublin, where ex- 
ecutives see more limited new 
lending from banks and rival 
funds, a spokesman said. 

Trevor Clark, co-managing 
partner of TwinBrook Capital 
Partners, a finance company 
owned by Angelo Gordon, said 
recent pricing pressures have 
been fiercer for midsize and 
larger companies looking to 
borrow money, so the firm has 
focused on lending to smaller 
companies with less than $20 
million in annual Ebitda. 


Advertisement INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 

[ Search by company, category or country at europe.WSJ.com/funds ] 


MORNINGS!* 

Data as shown is for information purposes only. No offer is being made by 
Morningstar, Ltd. or this publication. Funds shown aren't registered with the 
U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission and aren't available for sale to United 
States citizens and/or residents except as noted. Prices are in local currencies. 
All performance figures are calculated using the most recent prices available. 


NAV — %RETURN— 

FUND NAME GF AT LB DATE CR NAV YTD 12-MO 2-YR 

■ Chartered Asset Management Pte Ltd - Tel No: 65-6835-8866 

Fax No: 65-6835 8865, Website: www.cam.com.sg, Email: cam(dcam.com.sg 
CAM-GTF Limited OT OT MUS 03/17 USD 309967.63 2.6 7.3 -2.1 


For information about listing your funds, 
please contact: Freda Fung tel: +852 2831 
2504; email: freda.fung(8wsj.com 
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MARKETS DIGEST 


Nikkei 225 Index 

19085.31 A 43.93, or 0.23% Year-to-date yo.15% 

High, low, open and close for each 52_wk high/low 19633.75 14952.02 

trading day of the past three months. All_time h| 9 h 38915.87 12/29/89 


STOXX600 Index 

377.20 A3.17, or 0.85% 

High, low, open and close for each 
trading day of the past three months. 


Year-to-date ^ 4.37% 

52-wk high/low 378.32 308.75 
All-time high 414.06 4/15/15 


S&P 500 Index 

2345.96 T2.49, or 0.11% 

High, low, open and close for each 
trading day of the past three months. 


Data as of 4 p.m. New York time 

Last Year ago 

Trailing P/E ratio * 24.89 23.53 

P/E estimate * 18.35 17.55 

Dividend yield 1.97 2.23 

All-time high: 2395.96, 03/01/17 


* P/E data based on as-reported earnings from Birinyi Associates Inc. 
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International Stock Indexes 




Data as of 4 p.m. New York time 

CO\A/™lx D VTh 

Region/Country 

Index 

Close 

NetChg 

%chg 

Low 

v v ccn r\ai iyc 

Close 

High 

%chg 

World 

The Global Dow 

2683.67 

4.30 

10.16 

2193.75 

• 

2720.47 

6.1 


MSCI EAFE 

1793.26 

8.46 

10.47 

1471.88 

• 

1956.39 

4.5 


MSCI EM USD 

968.55 

1.58 

10.16 

691.21 

• 

1044.05 

22.0 

Americas 

DJ Americas 

565.08 

-0.24 

-0.04| 

480.90 

• 

577.65 

4.6 

Brazil 

Sao Paulo Bovespa 

63578.26 

56.93 

:o.09 

47873.65 

• 

69487.58 

5.6 

Canada 

S&P/TSX Comp 

15425.70 

77.24 

10.50 

13217.17 

• 

15943.09 

0.9 

Mexico 

IPC All-Share 

48681.95 

194.65 

10.40 

43902.25 

• 

49240.09 

6.7 

Chile 

Santiago IPSA 

3649.22 

25.14 

■ 0.69 

2998.64 

• 

3655.34 

13.2 

U.S. 

DJIA 

20656.58 

-4.72 

-0.021 

17063.08 

• 

21169.11 

4.5 


Nasdaq Composite 

5817.69 

-3.95 

-0.071 

4574.25 

• 

5928.06 

8.1 


S&P 500 

2345.96 

-2.49 

-0.111 

1991.68 

• 

2400.98 

4.8 


CBOE Volatility 

13.10 

0.29 

^■2.26 

9.97 

• 

26.72 

-6.7 

EMEA 

Stoxx Europe 600 

377.20 

3.17 

■0.85 

308.75 

• 

378.32 

4.4 


Stoxx Europe 50 

3136.31 

24.60 

■ 0.79 

2626.52 

• 

3151.89 

4.2 

Austria 

ATX 

2823.05 

23.77 

■0.85 

1981.93 

• 

2867.67 

7.8 

Belgium 

Bel-20 

3763.10 

33.09 

■0.89 

3127.94 

• 

3802.01 

4.3 

France 

CAC40 

5032.76 

38.06 

■ 0.76 

3955.98 

• 

5054.91 

3.5 

Germany 

DAX 

12039.68 

135.56 

■ 1.14 

9214.10 

• 

12156.44 

4.9 

Greece 

ATG 

640.20 

-0.45 

-0.071 

517.10 

• 

670.21 

-0.5 

Hungary 

BUX 

32127.89 

300.76 

■ 0.94 

25126.36 

• 

34334.92 

0.4 

Israel 

Tel Aviv 

1415.99 

-0.02 

-0.0011 

1372.23 

• 

1504.42 

-3.7 

Italy 

FTSEMIB 

20167.49 

214.05 

■ 1.07 

15017.42 

• 

20253.65 

4.9 

Netherlands 

AEX 

512.62 

3.10 

10.61 

409.23 

• 

518.88 

6.1 

Poland 

WIG 

59093.68 

343.74 

10.59 

42812.99 

• 

60631.65 

14.2 

Russia 

RTS Index 

1124.35 

1.18 

10.11 

835.75 

• 

1196.99 

-2.4 

Spain 

IBEX 35 

10324.90 

95.60 

■ 0.93 

7579.80 

• 

10334.70 

10.4 

Sweden 

SX All Share 

559.12 

6.15 

■ 1.11 

443.66 

• 

564.93 

4.6 

Switzerland 

Swiss Market 

8628.64 

60.76 

■ 0.71 

7475.54 

• 

8704.11 

5.0 

South Africa 

Johannesburg All Share 

52027.98 

-68.73 

-0.131 

48935.90 

• 

54704.22 

2.7 

Turkey 

BIST 100 

89764.11 

-44.98 

-0.051 

70426.16 

• 

91497.00 

14.9 

U.K. 

FTSEIOO 

7340.71 

15.99 

10.22 

5788.74 

• 

7447.00 

2.8 

Asia-Pacific 

DJ Asia-Pacific TSM 

1553.64 

2.71 

10.17 

1308.52 

• 

1570.38 

9.2 

Australia 

S&P/ASX 200 

5708.00 

23.50 

10.41 

4924.40 

• 

5816.30 

0.7 

China 

Shanghai Composite 

3248.55 

3.33 

10.10 

2806.91 

• 

3282.92 

4.7 

Hong Kong 

Hang Seng 

24327.70 

7.29 

0.03 

19694.33 

• 

24593.12 

10.6 

India 

S&P BSE Sensex 

29332.16 

164.48 

10.56 

24673.84 

• 

29648.99 

10.2 

Japan 

Nikkei Stock Avg 

19085.31 

43.93 

10.23 

14952.02 

• 

19633.75 

-0.2 

Singapore 

Straits Times 

3126.93 

8.74 

10.28 

2729.85 

• 

3169.38 

8.5 

South Korea 

Kospi 

2172.72 

4.42 

10.20 

1925.24 

• 

2178.38 

7.2 

Taiwan 

Weighted 

9930.74 

8.08 

0.08 

8053.69 

• 

9972.49 

7.3 


65-day moving average 
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Source: SIX Financial Information; WSJ Market Data Group 

Currencies 

Yen, euro vs. dollar; dollar vs. major U.S. trading partners 


20 % 



2016 


Country/currency 


US$ vs, 

Thu YTDchg 

inUS$ perllSS (%) 


Country/currency 


2017 

US$ vs, 

Thu YTDchg 

inUS$ perUS$ (%) 


Americas 
Argentina peso-a 
Brazil real 
Canada dollar 
Chile peso 
Colombia peso 
Ecuador US dollar-f 
Mexico peso-a 
Peru sol 

Uruguay peso-e 
Venezuela bolivar 

Asia-Pacific 
Australia dollar 
China yuan 


0.0640 

0.3190 

0.7500 

0.001510 

0.0003427 

1 

0.0527 

0.3079 

0.0355 

0.100150 


15.6199 -1.6 
3.1349 -3.7 
1.3333 -0.8 
662.40 -1.1 
2918.00 -2.8 
1 unch 
18.9849 -8.4 
3.2476 -3.1 
28.160 -4.1 
9.99 -0.1 


0.7640 1.3089 -5.7 
0.1452 6.8862 -0.8 


Hong Kong dollar 
India rupee 
Indonesia rupiah 
Japan yen 
Kazakhstan tenge 
Macau pataca 
Malaysia ringgit-c 
New Zealand dollar 
Pakistan rupee 
Philippines peso 
Singapore dollar 
South Korea won 
Sri Lanka rupee 
Taiwan dollar 
Thailand baht 


0.1287 

0.0153 

0.0000751 

0.008990 

0.003166 

0.1249 

0.2258 

0.7040 

0.0096 

0.0199 

0.7144 

0.0008938 

0.0065815 

0.03284 

0.02889 


7.7672 0.2 
65.4320 -3.7 
13319 -1.5 
111.23 -4.9 
315.81 -5.4 
8.0056 1.1 
4.4283 -1.3 
1.4205 -1.6 
104.700 0.3 
50.366 1.5 
1.3998 -3.3 
1118.86 -7.4 
151.94 2.4 
30.453 -6.2 
34.610 -3.4 


Country/currency 


London close on March 23 

US$ vs, 

Thu YTDchg 

inUS$ perUS$ (%) 


Europe 
Bulgaria lev 
Croatia kuna 
Eurozone euro 
Czech Rep. koruna-b 
Denmark krone 
Hungary forint 
Iceland krona 
Norway krone 
Poland zloty 
Russia ruble-d 
Sweden krona 
Switzerland franc 
Turkey lira 
Ukraine hryvnia 
U.K. pound 

Middle East/Africa 


0.5515 1.8134 
0.1454 6.877 
1.0783 0.9274 
0.0399 25.059 
0.1450 6.8962 
0.003486 286.89 
0.008994 111.18 
0.1178 8.4866 
0.2529 3.9539 
0.01742 57.408 
0.1134 8.8189 
1.0073 0.9928 
0.2759 3.6243 
0.0369 27.1100 
1.2518 0.7988 


Bahrain dinar 
Egypt pound-a 
Israel shekel 
Kuwait dinar 
Oman sul rial 
Qatar rial 
Saudi Arabia riyal 
South Africa rand 


2.6526 0.3770 
0.0549 18.2033 
0.2741 3.6488 
3.2823 0.3047 
2.5974 0.3850 
0.2746 3.642 
0.2666 3.7505 
0.0801 12.4894 

Close Net Chg % Chg 


-2.4 

-4.1 

-2.4 

-2.4 

-2.4 

-2.5 

- 1.6 

- 1.8 

-5.6 

-6.3 

-3.2 

- 2.6 

2.9 

0.1 

-1.4 

-0.05 
0.4 
-5.2 
-0.3 
0.01 
0.04 
- 0.01 
- 8.8 
YTD % Chg 

-3.11 


WSJ Dollar Index 90.05 0.06 0.06 

Sources: T ullett Prebon, WSJ Market Data Group 


Global government bonds 

Latest, month-ago and year-ago yields and spreads over or under U.S. T reasurys on benchmark two-year 
and 10-year government bonds around the world. Data as of 3 p.m. ET 


Coupon 

Country/ 
Maturity, in years 

Yield 

Latest 

Spread OverTreasurys, in basis points 
Previous Month Ago 

Year ago 

Previous 

Yield 

Month ago 

Year ago 

5.250 

Australia 2 

1.777 

52.9 

53.6 

65.0 

115.0 

1.788 

1.835 

2.015 

4.750 

10 

2.754 

33.7 

36.4 

41.9 

78.4 

2.772 

2.794 

2.662 

3.000 

Belgium 2 

-0.483 

-173.1 

-173.0 

-175.3 

-131.0 

-0.478 

-0.569 

-0.446 

0.800 

10 

0.919 

-149.8 

-148.0 

-161.8 

-142.5 

0.928 

0.758 

0.453 

0.000 

France 2 

-0.461 

-170.9 

-172.1 

-169.6 

-129.2 

-0.469 

-0.512 

-0.428 

0.250 

10 

1.045 

-137.2 

-136.5 

-139.7 

-132.6 

1.043 

0.979 

0.552 

0.000 

Germany 2 

-0.732 

-198.0 

-203.4 

-209.8 

-131.2 

-0.783 

-0.914 

-0.448 

0.250 

10 

0.433 

-198.4 

-200.2 

-214.1 

-168.3 

0.406 

0.235 

0.195 

0.300 

Italy 2 

-0.055 

-130.3 

-128.9 

-116.0 

-86.1 

-0.038 

0.024 

0.003 

1.250 

10 

2.272 

-14.5 

-14.7 

-16.0 

-58.6 

2.261 

2.215 

1.292 

0.100 

Japan 2 

-0.270 

-151.8 

-151.7 

-144.5 

-108.8 

-0.266 

-0.261 

-0.224 

0.100 

10 

0.057 

-236.0 

-234.6 

-229.6 

-198.3 

0.062 

0.080 

-0.105 

4.000 

Netherlands 2 

-0.736 

-198.4 

-199.0 

-200.7 

-136.5 

-0.738 

-0.822 

-0.501 

0.750 

10 

0.668 

-174.9 

-175.5 

-183.6 

-159.2 

0.653 

0.540 

0.286 

4.450 

Portugal 2 

-0.048 

-129.6 

-133.1 

-122.7 

-62.6 

-0.079 

-0.043 

0.238 

2.875 

10 

3.863 

144.6 

142.9 

157.3 

87.7 

3.837 

3.948 

2.754 

2.750 

Spain 2 

-0.211 

-145.9 

-145.6 

-145.1 

-85.4 

-0.204 

-0.267 

0.011 

1.500 

10 

1.713 

-70.4 

-68.0 

-69.3 

-41.9 

1.728 

1.683 

1.459 

4.250 

Sweden 2 

-0.552 

-180.0 

-181.1 

-183.5 

-151.8 

-0.559 

-0.651 

-0.654 

1.000 

10 

0.689 

-172.8 

-171.3 

-176.9 

-136.3 

0.695 

0.607 

0.515 

1.750 

U.K. 2 

0.160 

-108.8 

-114.6 

-108.8 

-40.0 

0.106 

0.096 

0.465 

4.250 

10 

1.232 

-118.5 

-123.2 

-113.7 

-42.6 

1.176 

1.239 

1.452 

1.125 

U.S. 2 

1.248 





1.252 

1.184 

0.864 

2.250 

10 

2.417 





2.408 

2.376 

1.878 


Commodities 


Prices of futures contracts with the most open interest 3:30 p.m. New York time 

EXCHANGE LEGEND: CBOT: Chicago Board of Trade; CME: Chicago Mercantile Exchange; ICE-US: ICE Futures U.S.; MDEX: Bursa Malaysia 
Derivatives Berhad; TCE: Tokyo Commodity Exchange; COMEX: Commodity Exchange; LME: London Metal Exchange; 

NYMEX: New York Mercantile Exchange; ICE-EU: ICE Futures Europe. ’ Data as of 3/22/2017 

One-Day Change Year 

Commodity Exchange Last price Net Percentage high 


Year 

low 


© 


Corn (cents/bu.) 


CBOT 


356.50 


-2.25 


-0.63% a 


387.25 


356.25 


Soybeans (cents/bu.) CBOT 


990.25 


-9.50 


-0.95 | 


1,088.25 


990.25 


Wheat (cents/bu.) CBOT 


420.75 


-1.50 


-0.36 1 


477.00 


416.25 


Live cattle (cents/lb.) CME 


113.025 


-0.750 


- 0.66 1 


114.200 


103.150 


Cocoa ($/ton) 


ICE-US 


2,174 


|1 0.42/q 


2,273 


1,869 


Coffee (cents/lb.) ICE-US 


140.35 


-1.35 


-0.95 | 


159.30 


136.70 


Sugar (cents/lb.) 


ICE-US 


17.64 


0.34 


1.97 


21.21 


17.02 


Cotton (cents/lb.) ICE-US 


77.34 


unch. 


unch. 


79.46 


71.55 


Robusta coffee ($/ton) ICE-EU 


2163.00 


- 1.00 


-0.05 | 


2,279.00 


2,093.00 




Copper ($/lb.) 


COMEX 


2.6545 


0.0240 


0.91 


2.8360 


2.4800 


Gold ($/troy oz.) COMEX 


1249.40 


-3.40 


-0.27 j 


1,268.10 


1,152.20 


Silver ($/troyoz.) COMEX 


17.610 


0.032 


| 0.18 


18.540 


16.000 


Aluminum ($/mt)* LME 


1,921.50 


-8.50 


-0.441 


1,939.00 1,688.50 


Tin ($/mt)* 


LME 


20,375.00 


- 100.00 


-0.49 J 


21,225.00 18,760.00 


Copper ($/mt)* 


5,741.00 


-53.00 


-0.91 1 


6,156.00 


5,518.00 


Lead ($/mt)* 


2,324.00 


33.00 


1.44 


2,445.00 


2 , 022.00 


Zinc ($/mt)* 


2,838.50 


-38.50 


-1.34 1 


2,958.50 2,555.00 


Nickel ($/mt)* 


lme 9,985.00 


-175.00 


-1.72 | 


11,095.00 9,430.00 


Rubber (Y.Ol/ton) 


TCE 


250.00 


1.00 


0.40 


n.a. 


n.a. 


o 


Palm oil (MYR/mt) MDEX 


2771.00 


-58.00 -2.05 1 


3,068.00 


2,642.00 


Crude oil ($/bbl.) NYMEX 


47.72 


-0.32 


-0.67 m 


57.50 


47.01 


NY Harbor ULSD ($/gal.) NYMEX 


1.4982 


-0.0060 


-0.40 | 


1.7770 


1.4825 


RBOB gasoline ($/gal.) NYMEX 


1.6017 


-0.0108 


-0.67 m 


1.9065 


1.5824 


Natural gas (S/mmBtu) NYMEX 


3.133 


0.060 


1.95 


3.5070 


2.7370 


Brent crude ($/bbl.) ICE-EU 


50.67 


- 0.20 


-0.39 j 


59.89 


50.00 


Gas oil ($/ton) 


ICE-EU 


449.00 


2.00 


0.45 


523.50 


444.00 


Cross rates 


Sources: SIX Financial Information; WSJ Market Data Group 

London close on Mar 23 


HKD 


EUR 


CDN 


AUD 


13089 


1.6386 


0.0118 


0.1685 


0.9815 


16690 


0.0120 


0.1717 


1.4376 


Euro 


0.9274 


11609 


0.9340 


0.0083 


0.1194 


0.6955 


0.7086 


Hong Kong 


7.7672 


9.7214 


7.8219 


0.0698 


8.3742 


5.8243 


5.9341 


Japan 


1112330 


139.2800 


112.0600 


14.3260 


119.9800 


83.4600 


85.0200 


0.9928 


12429 


0.0089 


0.1278 


10707 


0.7447 


0.7586 


0.7988 


0.8046 


0.0072 


0.1029 


0.8615 


0.5991 


0.6104 


12518 


10073 


0.0090 


0.1287 


10783 


0.7500 


0.7640 


Source: Tullett Prebon 


Key Rates 


Latest 52 wks ago 


Libor 



One month 

0.98167% 

0.43500% 

Three month 

1.15289 

0.62860 

Six month 

1.42794 

0.91090 

One year 

1.80372 

1.23115 

Euro Libor 



One month 

-0.39786% 

-0.32986% 

Three month 

-0.35571 

-0.24886 

Six month 

-0.24729 

-0.13929 

One year 

-0.11000 

-0.01714 

Euribor 



One month 

-0.37300% 

-0.33100% 

Three month 

-0.33000 

-0.24200 

Six month 

-0.24200 

-0.13400 

One year 

-0.10700 

-0.00500 

Yen Libor 



One month 

0.00729% 

-0.07514% 

Three month 

0.04150 

-0.00557 

Six month 

0.04750 

0.02343 

One year 

0.14971 

0.11229 


Offer 

Bid 

Eurodollars 



One month 

1.1000% 

1.0000% 

Three month 

1.3000 

1.2000 

Six month 

1.4000 

1.3000 

One year 

1.7500 

1.6500 


Latest 

52 wks ago 

Prime rates 



U.S. 

4.00% 

3.50% 

Canada 

2.70 

2.70 

Japan 

1.475 

1.475 

Hong Kong 

5.00 

5.00 

Policy rates 



ECB 

0.00% 

0.00% 

Britain 

0.25 

0.50 

Switzerland 

0.50 

0.50 

Australia 

1.50 

2.00 

U.S. discount 

1.50 

1.00 

Fed-funds target 

0.75-1.00 

0.25-0.50 

Call money 

2.75 

2.25 

Overnight repurchase rates 


U.S. 

0.80% 

0.37% 

Eurozone 

n.a. 

n.a. 


Sources: WSJ Market Data Group, SIX 
Financial Information, Tullett 


Top Stock Listings 






% 

YTD% 

1 




% 

YTD% 

| Cur Stock 

Sym 

Last 

Chg 

Chg 

| Cur Stock 

Sym 

Last 

Chg 

Chg 

r 

Acia TitariQ 



¥ 

TakedaPharm 

4502 

5239.00 

0.33 

8.36 







HK$ 

TencentHoldings 0700 

223.00 

-0.98 

17.55 

HK$ 

AlAGroup 

1299 

50.20 

0.60 

14.74 

¥ 

TokioMarineHldg 8766 

4835.00 

0.46 

0.81 

¥ 

AstellasPharma 

4503 

1505.50 

0.10 

-7.27 

¥ 

ToyotaMtr 

7203 

6160.00 

-0.02 

-10.44 

AU$ 

AustNZBk 

ANZ 

30.77 

0.03 

1.15 

AU$ Wesfarmers 

WES 

43.40 

0.25 

2.99 

AU$ 

BHP 

BHP 

24.19 

1.13 

-3.47 

AU$ WestpacBanking WBC 

33.44 

-0.15 

2.58 

HK$ 

BankofChina 

3988 

3.94 

0.25 

14.53 

AU$ Woolworths 

WOW 

25.61 

0.71 

6.27 

HK$ 

CKHutchison 

0001 

97.80 

1.40 

11.26 

m m 






HK$ 

CNOOC 

0883 

8.89 

-0.45 

-8.35 


btOXX 50 



AU$ 

CSL 

CSL 

122.37 

-0.17 

21.87 

CHF 

ABB 

ABBN 

23.28 

1.39 

8.38 

¥ 

Canon 

7751 

3483.00 

-0.06 

5.71 

€ 

ASMLHolding 

ASML 

120.20 

0.92 

12.71 

¥ 

CentralJapanRwy 

9022 

18440 

0.82 

-4.11 

€ 

AXA 

CS 

23.64 

0.66 

-1.44 

HK$ 

ChinaConstructnBk 

0939 

6.40 

0.63 

7.20 

€ 

AirLiquide 

Al 

106.55 

0.52 

0.85 

HK$ 

ChinaLifelnsurance 

2628 

24.30 


20.30 

€ 

Allianz 

ALV 

171.30 

1.42 

9.11 

HK$ 

ChinaMobile 

0941 

87.25 

-3.43 

6.14 

€ 

AB InBev 

ABI 

103.20 

0.39 

2.64 

HK$ 

ChinaPetro&Chem 

0386 

6.13 

0.49 

11.45 

£ 

AstraZeneca 

AZN 

4959.50 

2.21 

11.76 

AU$ 

CmwIthBkAust 

CBA 

82.95 

0.29 

0.66 

€ 

BASF 

BAS 

89.65 

1.07 

1.52 

¥ 

EastJapanRailway 

9020 

9726.00 

-0.27 

-3.70 

€ 

BNP Paribas 

BNP 

61.10 

1.34 

0.91 

¥ 

Fanuc 

6954 

22680 

0.29 

14.46 

£ 

BT Group 

BT.A 

331.40 

0.26 

-9.68 

¥ 

Hitachi 

6501 

614.00 

0.39 

-2.85 

€ 

BancoBilVizAr 

BBVA 

7.21 

0.83 

12.39 

TW$ 

Hon Hai Precisn 

2317 

91.30 

-0.22 

8.43 

€ 

BancoSantander 

SAN 

5.72 

0.76 

15.43 

¥ 

HondaMotor 

7267 

3434.00 

0.62 

0.56 

£ 

Barclays 

BARC 

223.90 

-0.29 

0.20 

KRW 

HyundaiMtr 

005380 

165000 

-2.94 

13.01 

€ 

Bayer 

BAYN 

106.95 

1.81 

7.89 

HK$ 

Ind&Comml 

1398 

5.17 

0.58 

11.18 

£ 

BP 

BP. 

456.60 

0.41 

-10.40 

¥ 

JapanTobacco 

2914 

3753.00 

0.03 

-2.37 

£ 

BritishAmTob 

BATS 

5174.00 

-0.12 

11.95 

¥ 

KDDI 

9433 

2972.00 

-1.16 

0.42 

€ 

Daimler 

DAI 

70.58 

0.97 

-0.20 

¥ 

Mitsubishi 

8058 

2430.00 

0.10 

-2.41 

€ 

DeutscheTelekom 

DTE 

16.13 

1.10 

-1.38 

¥ 

MitsubishiElectric 

6503 

1638.00 

-0.49 

0.52 

£ 

Diageo 

DGE 

2301.00 

-0.39 

9.05 

¥ 

MitsubishiUFJFin 

8306 

708.30 

-0.76 

-1.65 

€ 

ENI 

ENI 

15.03 

0.94 

-2.84 

¥ 

Mitsui 

8031 

1614.50 

-1.40 

0.47 

£ 

GlaxoSmithKline 

GSK 

1675.00 

0.27 

7.23 

¥ 

Mizuho Fin 

8411 

206.80 

0.15 

-1.43 

£ 

HSBC Hldgs 

HSBA 

647.20 

-0.05 

-1.48 

¥ 

NTTDoCoMo 

9437 

2661.50 

-0.43 

-0.06 

€ 

INGGroep 

INGA 

13.94 

0.87 

4.26 

AU$ 

NatAustBnk 

NAB 

31.76 

0.16 

3.55 

£ 

ImperialBrands 

IMB 

3799.50 

-0.72 

7.25 

¥ 

NipponTeleg 

9432 

4946.00 

0.47 

0.69 

€ 

IntesaSanpaolo 

ISP 

2.55 

1.60 

4.95 

¥ 

NissanMotor 

7201 

1116.50 

0.13 

-5.02 

€ 

LVMHMoetHennessy 

MC 

201.95 

1.18 

11.33 

¥ 

Panasonic 

6752 

1200.00 

-0.41 

0.88 

£ 

LloydsBankingGroup 

LLOY 

68.43 

1.18 

9.47 

HK$ 

PingAnlnsofChina 

2318 

43.65 

0.92 

12.50 

€ 

LOreal 

OR 

178.50 

0.11 

2.94 

$ 

ReliancelndsGDR 

RIGD 

38.70 

1.44 

22.66 

£ 

NationalGrid 

NG. 

1007.50 

0.60 

5.87 

KRW 

SamsungElectronics 

005930 

2090000 

-1.55 

15.98 

CHF 

Nestle 

NESN 

77.40 

0.58 

5.95 

¥ 

Seven&l Hldgs 

3382 

4385.00 

0.76 

-1.53 

CHF 

Novartis 

NOVN 

74.15 

1.02 

0.07 

¥ 

SoftBankGroup 

9984 

8049.00 

-0.05 

3.66 

DKK 

NovoNordiskB 

NOVO-B 

234.20 

0.30 

-8.05 

¥ 

Sony 

6758 

3540.00 

-0.37 

8.09 

£ 

Prudential 

PRU 

1722.00 

-0.26 

5.81 

¥ 

Sumitomo Mitsui 

8316 

4145.00 

-0.12 

-7.06 

£ 

ReckittBenckiser 

RB. 

7334.00 

-1.29 

6.51 

HK$ 

SunHngKaiPrp 

0016 

114.90 


17.24 

£ 

RioTinto 

RIO 

3266.50 

-1.30 

3.42 

TW$ 

TaiwanSemiMfg 

2330 

193.50 


6.61 

CHF 

RocheHIdgctf 

ROG 

252.60 

0.96 

8.60 


Sym 


% YTD% 
Last Chg Chg 


£ RoyDtchShell A 
€ SAP 
€ Sanofi 
€ SchneiderElectric 
€ Siemens 
CHF Syngenta 
€ Telefonica 
€ Total 
CHF UBSGroup 
€ Unilever 
£ Unilever 
€ Vinci 
£ VodafoneGroup 
CHF Zurichlnsurance 


AmericanExpress 

Apple 

Boeing 

Caterpillar 

Chevron 

CiscoSystems 

Coca-Cola 

Disney 

DuPont 

ExxonMobil 

GeneralElec 

GoldmanSachs 

HomeDepot 

Intel 

IBM 

JPMorganChase 

J&J 

McDonalds 

Merck 

Microsoft 

Nike 

Pfizer 

Procter&Gamble 

3M 

Travelers 

UnitedTech 

UnitedHealth 

Visa 

Verizon 

Wal-Mart 


RDSA 

SAP 

SAN 

SU 

SIE 

SYNN 

TEF 

FP 

UBSG 

UNA 

ULVR 

DG 

VOD 

ZURN 


AXP 

AAPL 

BA 

CAT 

CVX 

CSCO 

KO 

DIS 

DD 

XOM 

GE 

GS 

HD 

INTC 

IBM 

JPM 

JNJ 

MCD 

MRK 

MSFT 

NKE 

PFE 

PG 

MMM 

TRV 

UTX 

UNH 

V 

VZ 

WMT 


2097.50 

90.95 

83.30 

67.19 

124.10 
434.80 

10.52 

46.50 

15.60 

46.69 

4016.00 
73.73 

211.00 

286.10 


77.84 
140.92 

177.26 
92.23 

107.87 
33.96 
42.17 

112.26 
80.56 

81.85 

29.62 
231.78 

147.99 

35.27 

174.87 
87.40 

125.89 

128.99 

63.28 

64.87 
55.38 

34.29 
90.77 
192.16 
121.30 

111.85 
165.34 

88.91 

49.62 
69.89 


-0.33 

0.50 

0.64 

1.19 

1.72 

0.35 


-6.47 

9.83 

8.32 

1.63 

6.25 

8.02 


0.77 19.22 

0.56 -3.60 

0.45 -2.19 

0.34 19.35 

-0.24 21.97 

2.13 13.96 

1.61 5.58 

0.60 2.03 


-0.35 21.67 

0.16 13.86 

-0.22 -0.55 

-0.48 -8.35 

-0.41 12.38 
-0.50 1.71 


0.16 

1.74 


7.71 

9.75 


0.11 -9.32 

0.30 -6.27 

0.31 -3.20 

0.43 10.37 

-0.28 -2.76 

0.05 5.35 


-0.15 

-0.29 

-0.09 

- 0.35 

-0.25 

2.71 

-0.52 

-0.24 

-0.03 


1.29 

9.27 

5.97 

7.49 

4.39 

8.95 
5.57 

7.96 
7.61 


-0.60 -0.91 
-0.07 2.03 
-1.01 3.31 
0.44 13.96 
-0.18 -7.04 
-0.51 1.11 


Asia Titans 50 

Last: 153.16 T 0.41, or 0.27% 


4 p.m. New York time 

ytd ▲ 8.6% 

155 


h Close 

rr L 

Ti-r- r L H.,L. _ rL r-r 

150 

Low 

_ , 1 . L " r hi-i-i- r, -ri.r , ' Lr L 

h rH Lprhl .rLr h 

145 

r Lr 

50-day 

140 


moving average 

135 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


30 6 13 20 27 3 10 17 24 3 10 17 

Jan. Feb. Mar. 


Stoxx 50 

Last: 3136.31 A 24.60, or 0.79% 


YTD A 4.2% 
3175 


|—.-r L ^ rr ^ r 3100 

hrrru h r u ,i r T ur ^ L - ~ 3025 

u " r - r r L 9QGH 


2950 

2875 


2800 


30 6 13 20 27 3 10 17 24 3 10 

Jan. Feb. Mar. 

17 

Dow Jones Industrial Average 

Last: 20656.58 T 4.72, or 0.02% 

|-L,_ 

P/E: 21 
YTD ▲ 4.5% 

r r^ rr 

r >- 

20150 

~' 1 | ur h r, L r>u. | | | .- r Ni.- r>l — 

19600 

19050 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 18500 


30 6 13 20 27 3 10 17 24 3 10 17 

Jan. Feb. Mar. 

Note: Price-to-earnings ratios are for trailing 12 months 
Sources: WSJ Market Data Group; Birinyi Associates 
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FINANCE & MARKETS 


Markets More Resilient to Attacks 



Markets have become increasingly sanguine about terror events. 


Stocks, bonds and the 
pound showed little 
impact from terrorism 
Wednesday in London 

By Riva Gold 


Financial markets barely 
budged following Wednes- 
day's deadly attack in London, 
underscoring investors' in- 
creasing conviction that such 8 
tragedies are unlikely to shake “ 
the businesses and economies | 
of affected regions. S 

In the past, terror attacks | 
on Western targets have § 
spurred investors to dump 
stocks and regional currencies 
while rushing into haven in- 
vestments such as government 
bonds. But such reactions have 
decreased as the incidents 
have become more regular. 

Following Wednesday's news 
of the deadliest act of terror in 
the U.K. in more than a de- 
cade— when a suspected Isla- 
mist terrorist was shot dead af- 
ter killing three people outside 
Britain's Parliament— it took 
the pound less than half an 
hour to recover from a slight 
dip against the dollar, ending 
New York trading Wednesday 
at its highest since February. 
The British pound, battered 
this year by uncertainty sur- 
rounding Brexit, continued to 
strengthen Thursday, driven 
largely by economic data. There 
also was no discernible impact 
on U.K. and global stocks, gov- 
ernment bonds or gold. 

“History suggests the impact 
[from terror attacks] can be 


short-lived, at least in very nar- 
row market terms, even if the 
human cost can be devastating 
and painfully long-lasting," said 
Russ Mould, investment direc- 
tor at U.K.-based AJ Bell. 

Following prior terror at- 
tacks, investors have sold lo- 
cal shares and currencies on 
the assumption such attacks 
could hurt tourism and dam- 
age consumer confidence. 

After Sept. 11, 2001, the 
Dow Jones Industrial Average 
fell 7.1% on its first day of 
trading and ended the week 
down 14%. Investors jumped 
into haven assets such as gov- 
ernment debt and gold, with 
that metal gaining by 6.5% its 
first postattack trading day. 

After explosions on trains in 
Madrid left nearly 200 people 


dead in 2004, Spain's IBEX 35 
share index closed 2.2% lower, 
while the 10 -year German 
bund fell 0.02 percentage point 
to 3.90%. Following the July 7, 
2005, attack on London's 
transport system, which killed 
52 people, the FTSE 100 index 
closed down 1.4% after initially 
falling as much as 3.5%. 

But more recent attacks 
have demonstrated that over 
time, investors have become 
increasingly sanguine about 
the impact of such events on 
financial markets, even as 
their human and political toll 
has lived on. 

Last March, the Euro Stoxx 
50 index quickly recovered to 
end the day higher following 
attacks in Brussels that killed 
dozens and came soon after 


U.K. Stocks Unruffled 

Wednesday's attack didn't shake 
investors. 

FTSE 250, hourly 

19050 



Source: Thomson Reuters 
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attacks in France. 

On Wednesday, the FTSE 
100 index traded roughly in 
line with the rest of Europe, 
with much of its 0.7% loss for 
the day coming before the at- 
tack, while the more domesti- 
cally oriented FTSE 250 pared 
losses from earlier in the day. 

Investors now wait for hard 
evidence from consumer and 
business surveys and forward- 
looking economic data to link 
such events to future con- 
sumer spending patterns, said 
Viraj Patel, currency strategist 
at ING. “Investors have to ask 
if it has any bearing on the 
fundamental economic out- 
look," he said. 

To be sure, European airline 
shares, traditionally the most 
sensitive to terror attacks, 


have continued to see setbacks 
in the immediate aftermath of 
such attacks. After the attack 
on July 7, 2005, shares of Brit- 
ish Airways parent Interna- 
tional Consolidated Airlines 
Group fell 4.2%. On Wednes- 
day, its shares fell 2.8%. But 
the bulk of Wednesday's de- 
clines came ahead the attack 
and were largely attributed to 
a regulatory debate around 
the airline industry. The 
shares rose 0.3% Thursday. 

On Thursday, airline shares 
were the best performers in 
Europe, more than reversing 
Wednesday's declines.The 
FTSE 100 edged up 0.2% de- 
spite a stronger pound and the 
FTSE 250 added 0.9%, higher 
than where it ended Tuesday. 

There could be other fac- 
tors influencing investors' 
muted response to this week's 
London attacks. While the as- 
sault on Britain's Parliament 
was dramatic and brutal, there 
were fewer fatalities than 
many recent terror incidents. 

There are also technical 
factors involved in sterling 
and the euro's resilience to 
recent shock events. Both are 
highly liquid, haven curren- 
cies that tend to do well in 
times of uncertainty, said 
ING's Mr. Patel, while U.K. 
government bonds are typi- 
cally held in global portfolios 
as a stable asset. 

London appeared to be op- 
erating as usual despite the 
attack, limiting the perceived 
impact on U.K. businesses. 

—Mike Bird , Robert Wall 
and Jon Sindreu 
contributed to this article. 


Prosecutors Tie North Korea to Bank Heist 


By Aruna Viswanatha 
And Nicole Hong 


U.S. federal prosecutors are 
building cases that would ac- 
cuse North Korea of directing 
one of the biggest bank robber- 
ies of modem times, the theft of 
$81 million from Bangladesh's 
account at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York last year, ac- 
cording to people familiar with 
the matter. 

The charges, if filed, would 
target alleged Chinese middle- 
men who prosecutors believe 
helped North Korea orchestrate 
the theft, the people said. 

The current cases being pur- 
sued may not include charges 
against North Koreans, but 
would likely implicate North Ko- 
rea, people close to the process 
said. 

In the heist, cyberthieves 
used the Swift access codes of 
Bangladesh's central bank in one 
February 2016 weekend to 
transfer $81 million from the 
bank's account at the New York 
Fed to four bank accounts in the 
Philippines. 

The efforts to build federal 
cases, people familiar with the 
process said, reflect a decision 
at the Justice Department that 
there is merit to the view of 
some private security research- 
ers that the Fed heist was linked 
to the hacking in 2014 of Sony 
Pictures Entertainment, which 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion blamed on North Korea. 

Richard Ledgett, the deputy 
director of the National Security 
Agency, said he was “optimistic 
about the truth of that," when 
asked about reports of a con- 
nection between the two cyber- 
crimes. 

“If that linkage is true, that 
means a nation-state is robbing 
banks. That is a big deal; it's dif- 
ferent," he said on Tuesday dur- 
ing a panel discussion at the As- 
pen Institute. 

Federal investigators are fo- 
cusing on Chinese individuals or 
businesses, according to the 
people familiar with the matter. 
Treasury authorities are consid- 
ering sanctions against the al- 
leged middlemen, these people 
said, an approach the govern- 
ment is using to go after sus- 
pected lawbreakers who are un- 
likely to land in U.S. custody. 

The North Korean mission to 



Cyberthieves in 2016 transferred $81 million from the New York Fed account of Bangladesh's central bank, above, to Philippine accounts. 


the United Nations and the Chi- 
nese Embassy in Washington 
didn't respond to requests for 
comment. 

The U.S. attorney's offices 
and FBI field offices in Los An- 
geles and Manhattan had both 
been investigating the Bangla- 
desh theft, but Los Angeles took 
the leading role in the past year, 
according to people familiar 
with the matter. 

That shift occurred because 
government investigators linked 
the code used to perpetrate the 
cyberheist with the Sony hack, 
which authorities in Los Angeles 
had been investigating. 

Private security researchers 
have traced the Bangladesh 
heist to a hacking group known 
as Lazarus, which they say was 
also behind the Sony hack. In 
2014, the FBI blamed North Ko- 
rea for the Sony breach, which 
exposed embarrassing emails 
and led the studio to pull from 
theaters a comedy that involved 
a plot to kill North Korean 
leader Kim Jong Un. 

“The whole security commu- 
nity has said that the attack 
tools and techniques used in 
Sony are the same ones used in 
Bangladesh," said Eric Chien, an 
engineer with security vendor 
Symantec Corp. 

Prosecutors haven't publicly 
filed any charges stemming 
from the Sony hack. 

There remains a minority 


view among some federal offi- 
cials that evidence doesn't prove 
that North Korea was behind the 
Bangladesh theft, according to 
people familiar with the discus- 
sions. Some officials believe the 
hackers who carried out the 
theft may have appropriated, 
tweaked or repurposed the mali- 
cious code that the U.S. govern- 
ment made public after the Sony 
hack— which wouldn't necessar- 
ily indicate they are linked to 
North Korea— the people famil- 
iar with the discussions said. 

If middlemen in the Bangla- 
desh theft are prosecuted, the 
approach is expected to be simi- 
lar to that used in September 
against a Chinese business- 
woman, Ma Xiaohong, some of 
these people said. 

Ms. Ma and her trading com- 
pany were also accused of help- 
ing North Korea, and targeted 
by parallel Treasury Department 
sanctions. They were accused of 
helping blacklisted North Ko- 
rean companies evade U.S. sanc- 
tions, move hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars and procure raw 
materials, potentially for use in 
Pyongyang's nuclear-weapons 
program. Ms. Ma couldn't be 
reached for comment and hasn't 
pleaded in the case. 

Federal prosecutors in Man- 
hattan continue to investigate 
breaches of overseas financial 
institutions that are potentially 
related to the Bangladesh heist 


and may have been carried out 
by the same hackers, people fa- 
miliar with the matter said. 
Court documents describe a 
similar attack against a bank in 
Ecuador. Swift, the money- 
transfer network, disclosed an- 
other against a bank in Vietnam. 

The Justice Department 
brought its first case accusing 
another country's government 
officials of cyberespionage in 
2014, indicting Chinese military 
officials, and has stepped up its 
efforts to file such charges, link- 
ing state-sponsored cyberspying 
with criminal activity. 

China rejected the accusa- 
tions at the time. The defen- 
dants aren't in U.S. custody and 
the case hasn't progressed, but 
U.S. officials have said China 
pulled back from some of its cy- 
berespionage activities in the 
wake of the charges. 

Last week, the Justice De- 
partment announced an indict- 
ment against four men, including 
two Russian government spies, 
accusing them of being behind 
Yahoo Inc.'s 2014 security breach 
and stealing information about 
more than a half billion online 
accounts. Prosecutors alleged the 
hackers sought information for 
intelligence purposes and for 
criminal schemes to steal money. 
The accused couldn't be reached 
for comment. 

Bangladesh Bank is one of 
scores of foreign institutions, in- 


cluding governments and cen- 
tral banks, keeping money at 
the New York Fed, enabling 
them to make payments in U.S. 
dollars and purchase sovereign 
securities, among other things. 
The New York Fed handles such 
accounts out of a special unit 
within its markets division. 

The audacity and size of the 
theft, conducted through odd 
orders seeking millions of dol- 
lars for vague consulting fees 
and expenses, sent shock waves 
through the global money-trans- 
fer system. 

The thieves also transferred 
$20 million to the account of a 
nonprofit in Sri Lanka, but that 
transfer was halted after a bank 
executive in Colombo noticed 
that the name of the beneficiary 
had been misspelled. That 
money was later returned to 
Bangladesh's foreign-currency 
reserve at the New York Fed. 

Philippine authorities re- 
turned $15 million of the $81 
million in November, after a 
Chinese casino operator there 
turned over the money to au- 
thorities. Nearly $60 million 
was paid to two other casinos 
and another gambling junket 
operator in Manila, but the 
Anti-Money Laundering Council 
of the Philippines said it was 
unable to trace it further. 

—Robert McMillan 
and Katy Bume 
contributed to this article. 


U.S. Stocks 
Fall as Vote 
On Bill Is 
Postponed 

By Akane Otani 


U.S. stocks turned lower af- 
ter House Republicans post- 
poned Thursday's planned 
vote on a health-care bill that 
many investors say could test 
the viability of the Trump ad- 
ministration's agenda. 

The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average closed down 4.72 
points, or less 
THURSDAY'S than 0.1%, to 
MARKETS 20656.58, its 
sixth consec- 
utive decline. 
The S&P 500 lost 0.1%, and the 
Nasdaq Composite fell less 
than 0.1%. 

In Europe, stocks rallied, 
with the Stoxx Europe 600 in- 
dex up 0.8% to 377.20 as 
shares of health-care and con- 
struction companies rallied. 

In the U.S., major indexes 
were higher through most of 
the session, then erased their 
gains in the afternoon as pros- 
pects of Republicans passing a 
plan to dismantle the Afford- 
able Care Act appeared to dim. 

Many investors and ana- 
lysts have said the vote will be 
a key test of whether Presi- 
dent Donald Trump will be 
able to push through potential 
policy changes like tax cuts, 
fiscal stimulus and deregula- 
tion-hopes for which have 
helped stocks rally since the 
election. As of Thursday after- 
noon, Republican lawmakers 
remained short of the votes 
needed to pass their health 
plan in the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

“There's a consensus that 
this bill will be a referendum 
on the entire Trump agenda," 
said Bill Northey, chief invest- 
ment officer at the private cli- 
ent group of U.S. Bank in Hel- 
ena, Mont. “It's bringing up the 
question of whether the presi- 
dent's tax cuts and spending 
will go through as expected." 

Industrial stocks, which in- 
vestors have bet would benefit 
from Mr. Trump's plans to 
boost infrastructure spending, 
fell 0.3% by late afternoon. 

Financial stocks, another 
popular postelection trade, 
were near unchanged after ral- 
lying earlier in the session. 

Government bonds weak- 
ened, with the yield on the 10- 
year U.S. Treasury note rising 
to 2.418%, according to 
Tradeweb, from 2.398% 
Wednesday. Yields rise as 
bond prices fall. 

The dollar stabilized after 
falling to its lowest level since 
November on Wednesday. The 
WSJ Dollar Index, which mea- 
sures the dollar against a bas- 
ket of 16 currencies, was up 
less than 0.1%. 


Some see the health 
vote as a key test of 
Mr. Trump’s ability 
to pass his agenda. 


Some analysts and inves- 
tors cautioned that the risks 
of profit-taking over the next 
few weeks are heightened. 
Stock valuations are at histori- 
cally high levels and major in- 
dexes remain close to records. 

“Things have been priced to 
perfection on the policy front, 
but we know it's not going to 
be smooth sailing," said Bret 
Chesney, senior portfolio man- 
ager at Alpine Global. “We 
were ahead of ourselves after 
the election and I think we're 
still ahead of ourselves now." 

Earlier, stocks in Asia 
closed higher. Japan's Nikkei 
Stock Average rose 0.2%, snap- 
ping a three-session losing 
streak. South Korea's Kopsi 
gained 0.2%, and Australia's 
S&P/ASX 200 added 0.4%. 

—Mike Bird 
contributed to this article. 


Lenders Fill Up on ECB Loans as Program Is Retired 


By Tom Fairless 


FRANKFURT— Lenders in 
the eurozone snapped up 
€233.5 billion ($252 billion) in 
four-year loans from the Euro- 
pean Central Bank on Thurs- 
day, seizing upon their last 
chance to lock in cheap funds 
as the lending program is re- 
tired. 


The borrowing by banks 
was the highest since June of 
last year and roughly double 
the amount economists had 
anticipated. 

The expiration of the four- 
year loan offering underlines 
the ECB's rising confidence in 
the region's economic recov- 
ery. 

Inflation in the 19-nation 


eurozone jumped to 2% last 
month from about zero a year 
ago, when the ECB announced 
the long-term loans as part of 
an aggressive stimulus pack- 
age. 

In another sign of confi- 
dence in the economy, the ECB 
is set to reduce its monthly 
bond purchases to €60 billion 
a month from €80 billion 


starting next week. 

Under the program, in 
which 474 banks participated 
Thursday, banks can be paid to 
borrow if they meet certain 
thresholds for lending to pri- 
vate businesses and individu- 
als. 

The ECB decided this 
month not to extend the pro- 
gram. 


“There was no discussion 
about having another [four- 
year loan operation], not at 
all," central-bank President 
Mario Draghi told report- 
ers. 

He said that decision re- 
flected policy makers' rosier 
perception of the economic 
outlook. 

Still, the European Central 


Bank left most of its stimulus 
intact this month, and the 
bank's top officials have 
stressed that they haven't 
reached a turning point in the 
policy cycle. 

Crucially, underlying infla- 
tion in the eurozone— exclud- 
ing volatile energy and food 
prices— has been stuck at or 
below 1% for three years. 
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Rate Rise Puts Squeeze on 0% Financing 



A go-to sweetener for 
many retailers and 
manufacturers gets 
more difficult to offer 


By Serena Ng 
And Vipal Monga 


General Motors has long provided 0% financing on many new models, and expects to keep doing so. 


The Federal Reserve is 
pushing interest rates higher. 
Don't tell that to people who 
have become accustomed to 
buying everything at 0% fi- 
nancing. 

Years of rock-bottom inter- 
est rates have led to a prolifer- 
ation of no-interest financing 
offers for people looking to 
buy everything from cars to 
lawn mowers, jewelry and fur- g 
niture. Manufacturers and re- ^ 
tailers have come to lean S 
heavily on these deals, which 1 
are an inducement for shop- § 
pers considering large or dis- § 
cretionary purchases. § 

Now, with interest rates 5 
climbing, the cost of these ar- < 
rangements will rise, pinching g 
profits at companies that de- q 
rive a large chunk of their 
sales from shoppers who pre- 
fer to pay in bite-size pieces. 
Most retailers will likely ab- 
sorb the higher costs to stay 
competitive because custom- 
ers may turn elsewhere if they 
are asked to pony up interest 
charges. 

The cost of providing 0% fi- 
nancing varies from company 
to company, but generally re- 
tailers pay a middleman— usu- 
ally a bank or finance com- 
pany— a few percentage points 
of a product's purchase price 
upfront. The practice is known 
as "buying down the rate to 
zero" because retailers are in 
effect footing the financing 
costs for their customers. 

For a shopper buying a 
$10,000 hot tub with 0% fi- 
nancing over three years, that 
may translate into the retailer 
paying a bank or finance com- 
pany around $1,000 upfront, 
or around 10% of the purchase 
price. The consumer then 
makes monthly payments to 


the finance company. 

The upfront fees retailers 
pay are often tied to a short- 
term London interbank offered 
rate, which tends to rise in 
tandem with the Fed-guided 
federal-funds rate. As interest 
rates climb, banks are likely to 
increase these fees. The six- 
month Libor has risen to 1.43% 
from 0.9% a year ago, accord- 
ing to Bankrate.com, as the 
fed-funds rate has risen by 
half a percentage point. 

The 0% deals will get more 
expensive, says Mike Rittler, 
head of retail card services at 
TD Bank, which provides no- 
interest financing to custom- 
ers of 25 U.S. retailers, includ- 
ing sellers of furniture and 
tractors. Retailers could limit 
their costs by providing no-in- 
terest financing for shorter 
terms, he notes. 

Companies in many cases 
say they don't plan to ditch 
the offers, which have become 


a cornerstone of their market- 
ing efforts since the financial 
crisis. 

But if profit margins get 
compressed, analysts say com- 
panies may be forced to act. 

"Cash has been free for so 
long that everyone has been 
able to offer these no-interest 
deals," says David Bassuk, a 
managing director and co- 
head of the retail practice at 
consulting firm AlixPartners. 
"As it becomes more expensive 
for companies, the game is go- 
ing to change." 

In general, the longer the 
no-interest payment term, the 
higher the cost to the seller. 
"The offers that were the most 
generous will become harder 
to find, because retailers will 
have to give up more income 
to provide them," says Bill Mc- 
Cracken, CEO of Phoenix Syn- 
ergistics, a consumer research 
firm. 

So far, there are few signs 


that offers are fading. After 
all, interest rates, and most 
companies' funding costs, re- 
main relatively low. Several 
retailers say shoppers also 
have come to expect the deals. 

General Motors Co., which 
has long provided 0% financ- 
ing for up to 72 months on 
many new car and truck mod- 
els, expects to continue the 
deals. "The beauty of 0% is 
that it's pretty easy to under- 
stand." says Jim Cain, a GM 
spokesman. 

In 2002, GM and other auto 
makers did away with 0% fi- 
nancing deals and moved to 
other types of sales incentives 
to woo customers. Roughly a 
year later, they brought back 
the deals to counter sluggish 
sales. 

Television shopping net- 
work QVC last year started 
selling a $399 Dyson high- 
speed hair dryer that many 
people purchased using a six- 


Behind Zero Rates 

How 0% interest financing works for a hot-tub purchase 

Retailer offers 0% financing A customer who qualifies 

on purchases, backed by gets a credit card and uses it to 

a credit-card company. purchase the $10,000 hot tub. 



For a 36-month no-interest financing arrangement, 
the retailer pays the card company 10% of the price of 
the hot tub at the time of the sale. 



The customer pays the credit-card company 
in monthly installments over three years. 



Sources: industry analysis; 

Marco Galtarossa, Noun Project (credit card) THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


month no -interest installment 
plan. "The product is a want 
and a desire, and not a need, 
and being able to pay in 
smaller amounts" makes the 
items more affordable for cus- 
tomers, says Peter Goodnough, 
QVC's vice president of cus- 
tomer insights and analytics. 

The retailer has no plans to 
change its offers for no-inter- 
est financing. 

At electronics and furniture 
chain P.C. Richard & Son, 
close to one-third of shoppers' 
purchases are made with 
store-branded credit cards 
that automatically let custom- 
ers pay in interest-free install- 
ments, says Chief Financial Of- 
ficer Tom Pohmer. Shoppers 
can get 12 to 60 months' fi- 
nancing on expensive items 
such as $2,000 mattresses. 
"The promotions are very im- 
portant for our customers, and 
we will offer them when inter- 
est rates are high or low," Mr. 


Pohmer adds. 

Although they acknowledge 
that rising interest rates will 
increase their costs, many re- 
tailers are hoping the Fed's 
rate increase is a sign of an 
improving economy, which 
should help their sales grow. 

Consumers, meanwhile, can 
be very sensitive to changes in 
interest rates. Patrick Wil- 
liams, senior director of mar- 
keting at Jacuzzi Group 
Worldwide, a Chino Hills, Ca- 
lif., maker of hot tubs and 
other bath products, says his 
company has in the past ex- 
perimented with 1.99% and 
2.99% financing offers, with 
mixed results. "Consumers 
have become conditioned to 
seek out 0% financing," he 
says. 

In recent years, credit-card 
issuers also have aggressively 
used 0% offers to persuade 
people to transfer their card 
balances over from rivals. 
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Giant ‘Bad Bank’ Is No Solution 


The European Central 
Bank is demanding lenders 
deal with their bad loans. 

But a proposal for a conti- 
nentwide bad bank seems 
unlikely to be the solution. 

Europe's banks still hold 
almost €1 trillion ($1.08 tril- 
lion) of bad debts, which 
leaves investors wary of put- 
ting money into banks and 
hampers the spread of new 
loans to companies with 
growth potential. 

The ECB launched this 
week new guidelines on bad 
loans, saying banks need to 
come up with ambitious 
plans and management incen- 
tives to work them out, write 
them down or sell them. 
Daniele Nouy, head of the 
ECB's single banking regula- 
tor, was asked about the bad- 
bank idea in the European 
Parliament on Thursday. She 
said every option could be 
useful, but she couldn't agree 
with its plan to buy bad loans 
at above-market values. And 
those market values are low. 

One reason for the low val- 
ues is Europe's market for sell- 
ing bad loans is very thin. The 
EU-wide bad-bank proposal 


Restoring Credit 

UniCredit shares overtook other banks' after it announced 
a recapitalization plan in December. 


40 % 



drawn up by the European 
Banking Authority, a standard- 
setting body, is meant to get 
around this by adding a big 
buyer to the market. It is an 
echo of the original strategy of 
the U.S.'s financial crisis 
Troubled Asset Relief Pro- 
gram, which was later aban- 
doned as unworkable. 

It would be set up with eq- 
uity from national govern- 
ments whose banks were go- 
ing to use it and funding 
from bonds sold to investors. 


It would then buy loans at a 
so-called real economic value 
rather than the prevailing 
market price, making the sale 
less painful for the lender. 

The idea is that it could 
resell the loans when market 
prices had risen. If this isn't 
possible, there are protec- 
tions involved to ensure one 
country doesn't end up 
wearing losses from another 
country's banks. 

The trouble with this plan 
is the steps required to im- 


prove bad-loan prices look 
really hard. They would have 
to include dramatic improve- 
ments in bankruptcy laws in 
some countries. Italy for one 
has already had a recent 
shot at doing this and failed 
at the last minute to make 
changes that would make it 
quicker and easier to deal 
with existing bad debts. 

Also, there are many bad 
loans to small businesses 
where there is little of value to 
seize and the business might 
not survive without the owner. 
In these cases, realizing the 
loss may be the only option. 

The ECB's own plan seems 
more practical. Banks must 
work out problems more 
quickly where they can, and 
take the hit where they can't. 
Italy's UniCredit has shown 
that a bank with a cleaned 
slate and a business plan can 
raise funds. Banks that drag 
their feet will likely face 
higher capital charges 
through supervisory add-ons. 

Europe's economy is doing 
OK. As the sun starts to 
come out, it is time for 
banks to make repairs on 
their own. —Paul J. Davies 


OVERHEARD 


Whether or not it is one in 
the White House's good 
graces, owning a cable-news 
network is good business 
these days. 

Major U.S. cable-news net- 
works finished 2016 at record 
viewership levels, despite 
pay-TV subscriber losses. Av- 
erage nightly prime-time 
viewership at CNN, Fox News 
and MSNBC rose 56% year 
over year in the fourth quar- 
ter versus a 3% decline for 
cable networks overall, ac- 
cording to Evercore ISI. 

Cable news has taken 
share. The three networks ac- 
counted for about 10% of 
prime-time cable viewership 
in the fourth quarter, up from 
6.9% during the fourth quar- 
ter of 2012. 

Using a multiple of nine 
times estimates for 2017 
earnings before interest, 
taxes, depreciation and amor- 
tization, CNN and MSNBC 
would be valued at $9.7 bil- 
lion and $7.5 billion, respec- 
tively, Evercore ISI says. Fox 
News would be valued at 
$10.3 billion. Fake news or 
not, that is real money. 


The Pork Giant That May Win From Brazilian Beef Ban 


A major meat scandal in 
Brazil could open up oppor- 
tunities for U.S. producers to 
feed China, the world's most 
populous country. But it is 
China's biggest pork pro- 
ducer who may do best. 

The Brazilian meat indus- 
try, which is the globe's big- 
gest exporter of beef and 
poultry, has ground to a halt 
following a police investiga- 
tion dubbed "Weak Flesh" 
into allegations that meat- 
packers bribed inspectors to 
give health certificates to 
rotten meat. 

The meat producers and 
the government deny the 
charge, but the damage is 
done. 

Brazil's meat exports were 


Pigs Can Fly 

U.S. pork exports to China and 
Hong Kong 
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worth a mere $74,000 on 
Tuesday, compared with 
$60.5 million on Monday, as 
17 countries have imposed 
restrictions on Brazilian 
meat imports. 


These countries include 
China, which together with 
the semiautonomous territory 
of Hong Kong is the biggest 
buyer of meat from Brazil. 

That could be positive 
news for U.S. meat produc- 
ers Tyson Foods and Car- 
gill. The companies are wait- 
ing to sell more meat to 
China, which lifted a 13 -year 
ban on U.S. beef in 2016, im- 
posed due to fears over mad- 
cow disease. 

The beef trade has yet to 
resume, due to administra- 
tive issues, but the Brazilian 
incident could speed things 
up. 

Though a big chunk of 
U.S. beef has likely already 
crossed the border through 


gray channels into China 
from Hong Kong, which is 
the fifth-biggest importer of 
U.S. beef, the establishment 
of an official channel would 
likely boost demand. 

But there is an easy alter- 
native for China's carnivores: 
Eat more pork, which is way 
more popular than beef in 
the country anyway. 

Brazil also exports pork, 
though not as much as it 
does beef and poultry. 

Meanwhile, China's WH 
Group, which bought Amer- 
ica's Smithfield Foods in 
2013, stands to be a benefi- 
ciary. 

The whole rationale of the 
Smithfield purchase was to 
take advantage of lower hog 


prices in the U.S. and higher 
pork prices in China. 

Progress since the deal 
has been slow, but seems to 
have picked up. 

WH reported better-than- 
expected earnings on 
Wednesday for 2016, as op- 
erating profit for its U.S. 
fresh pork business nearly 
tripled, partly due to more 
exports. 

The company's Hong 
Kong-listed stock advanced 
10% on Thursday— in a reac- 
tion to the results rather 
than the developments out 
of Brazil. 

It is time for the competi- 
tion to feast on Brazil's 
"weak flesh." 

—Jacky Wong 


Nike’s Best 
Defense Is a 
Good Offense 

Nike wants to maintain its 
status as most valuable 
player. Investors shouldn't 
underestimate the impor- 
tance of its size in that feat. 

The sportswear company's 
fiscal third-quarter sales fell 
short of analysts' expecta- 
tions when it reported 
late Tuesday. Nike said fu- 
tures orders, which many in- 
vestors consider an indicator 
of coming sales results, were 
down 4% year over year or 
1% after adjusting for cur- 
rency fluctuations. The com- 
pany said it is limiting sup- 
ply amid surprisingly 
strong promotional activity 
from competitors and that it 
is expecting gross margins to 
contract in the fourth quar- 
ter. The cautionary note sent 
shares down on Wednesday. 

But Nike hasn't stopped 
playing offense, and its in- 
vestment should allow it to 
win back market share. 

Its sales growth has suf- 
fered amid a comeback by 
competitor Adidas in North 
America, but Nike has the 
advantage of scale. That al- 
lows it to outspend competi- 
tors on marketing and re- 
search and development, two 
of the biggest factors driving 
sales. 

Given that, to believe Nike 
can't retake the share lost to 
Adidas is to believe its long- 
term competitive advantage 
has disappeared. 

Investors may continue to 
point to negative futures as 
a sign that things have 
changed, but futures have 
become less reliable. 

Actual results have been 
closer to management's guid- 
ance than to reported fu- 
tures in all but two quarters 
since the beginning of fis- 
cal 2015, according to Insti- 
net. 

Nike rarely misses a re- 
bound. 

—Miriam Gottfried 



The sensible 
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that has chic 
cult status 
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'-h Pacifica Hybrid— 
a plug-in that 
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Cruises for the 
Anti-Cruise Crowd 

Those who think the high seas are only filled with megaships haven't 
plumbed the depths: Small, idiosyncratic pleasure boats are the new ticket 


BY CHRISTIAN L. WRIGHT 


MY FATHER AND I weren’t due 
aboard our ship until the next after- 
noon, so we settled in at a table on 
our Venice hotel's terrace, overlook- 
ing the Grand Canal, to watch the 
pageant of waterborne traffic: the 
commuter vaporetti, the gondolas 
and the water taxis with young Ital- 
ian cowboys at the helm. Then, 
from behind Santa Maria della Sa- 
lute, the bow of a mega-cruise ship 
pierced the painterly scene and 
slowly cast its enormous shadow 
over the lagoon. 

In the great ports, such rude ar- 
rivals surprise no one anymore. 


More than 25 million people will 
take a cruise in 2017, and ships just 
keep bloating to accommodate 
them. Royal Caribbean's Oasis-class 
ships, for instance, each carry more 
than 5,400 passengers and weigh 
some 225,200 tons. At this size, the 
ship's the destination; where it's go- 
ing matters less. While many tour- 
ists relish these floating cities— 
crammed with restaurants and 
waterslides— others prefer their ves- 
sels more modestly proportioned. 

Though my father, a retired U.S. 
Navy officer, has made many 

Please turn to page W2 
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IN SEARCH OF FRIENDLIER SHIPS 


Continued from page W1 
cruises in watercraft of vary- 
ing shapes and sizes, he's 
now among the anti-me- 
gaship contingent. So last 
spring, he booked a nine-day 
cruise from Venice to Athens 
aboard a smallish ship (6 
decks, 10,700 tons) and an- 
nounced that Pd have to go 
with him. The itinerary, "Od- 
yssey of Ancient Civiliza- 
tions," was organized by Na- 
tional Trust Tours, a division 
of the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation. 

A bit cruisephobic myself, 
I gritted my teeth as we 
donned our nametags and 
ascended the gangplank. But 
I soon found Le Lyrial, the 
newest ship of the French 
cruise line Ponant, a pleas- 
ant surprise: With just 122 
staterooms, the ship felt like 
an elegant family hotel in, 
say, Biarritz. There were no 
hordes, no mad dash to 
claim a deck chair, no sharp 
elbows in the queue for crab 
cakes, no boozy pool parties. 
The only time I stood in line 
was to wait for the oysters 
on the half shell at the buf- 
fet. Instead of Broadway 
medleys and napkin-folding 
classes, the onboard diver- 
sions were mostly limited to 
daily lectures and evening 
piano serenades. My father 
and I agreed that the star of 
our cruise was retired four- 
star U.S. Navy Admiral 
James Stavridis— the 16th 
Supreme Allied Commander 
of NATO, now the dean of 
the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy at Tufts— 
who enlightened the passen- 
gers on 21st-century secu- 
rity challenges. He got the 
kind of applause that even 
Yo-Yo Ma or LeBron James 
might envy. 

Though our cruise was 
atypical, it's hardly the only 
such sea excursion these 
days. Travelers have an 
ocean of choices starting 
with themed cruises for ev- 
ery hobbyist (from ancient 
history to zumba). You can 
also ply the Amazon in a 
posh riverboat or the Aegean 
in a traditional Turkish sail- 
boat, island-hop in the Ca- 
ribbean on a catamaran or 
venture into the Arctic 
aboard expedition ships 
stocked with French wine. 

"It's a massive trend," said 
Carolyn Spencer Brown, edi- 
tor in chief of the website 
Cruise Critic, of the demand 
for iconoclastic voyages 
aboard smaller vessels. "A 
whole new generation of trav- 
elers, sophisticated and ad- 
venturous, are coming to 
cruise. They like the comfort 
and convenience of an inti- 
mately sized ship." 

Viking Cruises, marking 
its 20th anniversary this 
year, was the game-changer, 
said Ms. Spencer Brown. The 
largest purveyor of European 
river cruises launched its 
first ocean cruise in 2015. 
While its seafaring vessels 
are much bigger than its riv- 
erboats, carrying some 930 
passengers as opposed to 
190, the voyages reflect the 
same restrained approach 
and focus on destinations. 
Viking is "the cruise line of 
No," according to CEO Tor- 
stein Hagen. "On our ocean 
ships," he said, "we have no 
casino, no children under 18, 
no umbrella drinks." Guests, 
he added, are never chased 
to buy jewelry or photos. Vi- 
king's ships also tend to 
spend more time in port than 
those of many bigger cruise 
lines, so passengers can take 
advantage of local culture, 
and shore programs— say, tea 
at home with a family in 
Santorini— emphasize inti- 
macy over hype. 

Expedition cruises, where 
passengers sail off to far- 
flung corners to kayak 
around icebergs and gawk at 
blue-footed boobies, are 
gaining favor too. Even a few 
luxury lines, such as Crystal 
Cruises and Silversea 
Cruises, are getting in on the 
action. Expedition-style 
cruises "will explode in '18 
and '19," said Sven Lindblad, 
CEO and founder of Lindblad 
Expeditions, whose father, 
Lars-Eric Lindblad, more or 
less invented the idea in the 


A VESSEL FOR 
EVERY VOYAGER 


Eight of the most intriguingly 
alternative cruise options 


FLOE BOAT 

You needn't invest 
much time or money 
in a voyage on the 
icebreaker Sampo— 
the four-hour trip 
through Finland's Gulf 
of Bothnia costs less 
than $400— but it 
does give hearty 
souls a chance to 
swim [or perhaps flail 
about) in the frigid 
Baltic Sea, after the 
7-million pound beast 
of steel has broken 
ice. Consider the 
bragging rights! From 
about $550 per per- 
son , visitkemi.fi/en/ 
sampo. For the fainter 
of heart [and deeper 
of wallet), there's 
M/Y Legend, a 1974 
Cold War icebreaker 
that's been retrofitted 
into a 26-passenger 
superyacht available 
for charter— and the 
thrill of blasting 
through frozen wa- 
ters to get to the un- 
touched reaches of 
Norway and Antarc- 
tica. From $4 97,000 
for a week charter, 
yachtcharterfleet.com. 

SNUG TUG 
The MV Parry is a 

1941 wooden tug- 
boat that travels 
with up to 14 pas- 
sengers along the 
Inside Passage into 
the wilds of British 
Columbia. Accom- 
modations are mod- 
est and space is 
tight, but in spring- 
time, you might see 
pods of humpback 
whales or a grizzly 
bear with cubs, and 
the onboard chef will 
prep the fish you 
catch along the way. 
From $5,795 per per- 
son for a week's trip, 
tugboatcruise.com. 


m 




SUPERIOR SAIL 

Several gussied-up 
phinisis, traditional 
sailboats, glide 
around Indonesia's 
thousands of islands 
but few rival Alila 
Purnama, a luxury 
version of the Bugis 
ships that sailed 
those waters in the 
17th century. The 
150-foot vessel has 
five deluxe cabins, a 
staff of 16, including 
the chef, a maximum 
cruising speed of 10 
knots [which is to 
say, quite leisurely), 
and routes that fo- 
cus on snorkeling 
and diving in the 
sealife-rich waters of 
the Raja Ampat ar- 
chipelago. From 
$14,500 per person 


for a 6-night trip, ul- 

timate-indonesian- 

yachts.com. 

POLYNESIAN 

PASSAGE 

Launched in 2015, 
the Aranui 5 is a 

working freighter 
that delivers cargo to 
the remote, rarely 
visited Marquesas Is- 
lands, north of Tahiti. 
It also contains the 
trappings of a leisure 
cruiser for 256 pas- 
sengers, including 
handsome state- 
rooms, a [small) 
pool, gym and four 
bars. After watching 
the crew unload ev- 
erything from food 
to appliances on 
land, passengers can 
set off to explore un- 


spoiled landscapes 
where horses roam 
wild and Paul Gau- 
guin is buried. From 
$6,827 per person for 
a 14-day trip, 
freigh tercruises. com/ 
cruise_aranui.php. 

PLYING THE 
PAST 

Sailing the Columbia 
and Snake rivers in 
the Pacific North- 
west, S.S. Legacy is 
an 88-passenger 
vessel with the feel 
of an old coastal 
steamer. You'll find 
early American pe- 
riod details in the 
public rooms [an 
antler chandelier in 
the Pesky Barnacle 
Saloon, for starters) 
and, if you're on one 


of the Lewis & Clark- 
themed cruises, the 
crew may turn up in 
historic costume. 
Wine-themed jour- 
neys include stops at 
Washington and Ore- 
gon wineries and 
plenty of tastings on 
land and water. From 
$5,695 per person for 
weeklong wine 
cruises, uncruise.com. 

MAST APPEAL 

The Brooklyn-based 
Sailing Collective 

brings an urban 
boho vibe to the sea. 
Cabins tend to be 
simple and passen- 
gers might be asked 
to help trim the sail 
or crank a winch. 
Weeklong group and 
private charters ac- 
commodate up to 
eight passengers per 
sailboat. Destinations 
range from classic 
[Maine and Greece) 


to surprising [Mada- 
gascar and Haiti) 
and crew use local 
intel to plan land ex- 
cursions, like hikes to 
hot springs and an- 
cient fortresses. 
Wallflowers be 
warned: Thanks to 
the family-style 
meals and sunset 
Dark 'n' Stormys, 
you're likely to get 
very chummy with 
your fellow passen- 
gers. From $570 per 
person per night, sail- 
ingcollective.com. A 
new Alaska outfitter. 


Clockwise from top 
left: The sailboat 
used for the 
Adventure Flow 
cruises in Alaska; 
Alila Purnama in 
Indonesia's Raja 
Ampat; a cabin on 
Alilia Purnama; the 
MV Parry tugboat. 

Adventure Flow, 

offers similarly inti- 
mate and laid-back 
sailing trips. On six- 
to eight-day itinerar- 
ies Captain Louis 
Hoock [real name) 
shows passengers 
the nooks and cran- 
nies of Glacial Bay 
National Park aboard 
a 54-foot sailboat. 
Excursions might in- 
clude stand-up pad- 
dle boarding past 
glaciers, kayaking 
tidal bores and hik- 
ing to waterfalls. 

Your guides, who 
double as chefs, can 
arrange onboard ac- 
tivities like yoga on 
the bow or a late- 
night dance party 
below deck, complete 
with costumes. From 
$2,000 per person 
for a six-day trip, ad- 
ventureflow.us. 
—Christian L. Wright 
and Jen Murphy 




A Sailing Collective 
trip in Maine. 


1960s, when he took tourists 
to the Galapagos and Antarc- 
tica, where only scientists 
had gone before. With the 
competition heating up, 
Lindblad is launching its 
first newly built ship in 50 
years, the relatively swanky 
100-passenger National Geo- 
graphic Quest, in June. 

To some degree, "uncon- 
ventional" means expensive 
and can also mean exclusive. 
Windstar Cruises' fleet of 
just six ships— three sail- 
boats and three yachts— sail 
the globe from New England 
to Tahiti. The fleet's newest, 
Star Legend, carries only 212 
guests and can dexterously 
navigate remote harbors and 
tiny islands off limits to big- 
ger vessels. But that kind of 
access comes at a price— an 
11-day cruise to Alaska runs 
about $9,000 per person, as 
opposed to about $1,500 on 
some of the larger ships. 

The French line Ponant is 
growing, but staying small 
as it expands, adding four 
new ships by 2019, each one 
carrying no more than 184 
passengers. Like Windstar's 
fleet, all of Ponant's vessels 
are nimble enough to veer 
off the beaten path. 

At the end of the cruise I 
took with my father, a tug- 
boat flying a Greek flag ar- 
rived to take Le Lyrial 
through the Corinth Canal, a 
short cut from the Adriatic 
to the Aegean Sea through a 
breathtakingly narrow gorge. 
The canal is just 70-feet 
wide at its narrowest point, 
precluding the passage of 
megaships and most other 
tourist boats. When all of us 
gathered on the port side 
started snapping pictures of 
a herder and his goats as he 
stood at the edge of the 
gorge, he opened his flip 
phone and snapped back. 




CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: ADVENTURE FLOW; ULTIMATE INDONESIAN YACHTS (2); SAILING COLLECTIVE; UNCRUISE ADVENTURE; OLIVIER BLAUD/P0NANT; WINDSTAR CRUISES; WESTWIND TUGBOAT ADVENTURES 
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ON WINE LETTIE TEAGUE 



Portuguese Wine: Ready to Come Out of Hiding 



THE DOURO VALLEY in Portugal is 
home to one of the most famous 
wines in the world: Port. And while 
this great fortified wine has put the 
region on the map, its vintners also 
turn out first-rate dry reds and 
whites— to the seeming indifference 
of the wine-drinking world. 

At least that was my impression 
when I returned to New York after 
spending time in the Douro last 
month. I had tasted some very 
good wines during my trip and 
was looking forward to drinking 
them at home. Yet in every wine 
shop I visited, even in the heavily 
Portuguese Ironbound section of 
Newark, N.J., I found only a few of 
the bottles I had tasted. Why are 
the region's well-made, well-priced 
wines so hard to track down? 

One reason may be that Portu- 
guese wines and grapes are little 
known to drinkers in the U.S. The 
low profile of the country's food 
stateside hinders awareness, too, 
with few Americans familiar with 
any Portuguese dish beyond salted 
cod ( bacalhau ). "The food is 
not helping us," said Manuel Lobo 
de Vasconcellos, winemaker at 
Quinta do Crasto. "The Italians 
have pizza and pasta and the 
Spanish have tapas." 

Another reason may be that the 
best Douro dry reds and whites 
have only been around for a short 
time. While Port has a long, illus- 
trious history dating back centu- 
ries, quality dry wines in the 
Douro are a much more recent en- 
deavor. In fact, it was only a cou- 
ple of decades ago that a sizable 
number of producers began mak- 
ing dry wines alongside their 
Ports. These wines didn't even 
have an official government desig- 
nation until 1982. By contrast, 
Douro received its official classifi- 
cation for Port in 1756. 

The first dry Douro wine to win 
wide acclaim was Fernando Nicolau 
de Almeida's 1952 Casa Ferreirinha 
Barca Velha. His son, the visionary 
Joao Nicolau de Almeida, followed 
in his footsteps, creating Duas Quin- 
tas in 1990 at Ramos Pinto. Today, 
Barca Velha is as elusive as it is ex- 
pensive (the 2008 costs $400); it 
has been produced fewer than 20 
times since that inaugural vintage. 


While I didn't get to taste the 
mythical wine during my visit, I 
did sample quite a few other 
(much more affordable) dry wines 
from notable producers, including 
Quinta do Crasto. The estate, 
which has one of the most spec- 
tacular settings in Douro, debuted 
its first dry red in 1994— the work 


Why are the Douro’s well- 
made, well-priced wines 
so hard to track down? 


of Joao Nicolau de Almeida. Two 
decades later, winemaker Mr. Lobo 
de Vasconcellos produces both red 
and white wines. 

His 2015 whites were fresh and 
vibrant, made from a blend of sev- 
eral varieties. The vast majority of 
Douro wines are field blends of 
different grapes, often from vine- 
yards so old no one knows which 


varieties were originally planted. 
"We have vineyards where we 
don't even know what we have. We 
are still studying them," said Mr. 
Lobo de Vasconcellos. 

The Quinta do Crasto reds ranged 
from fresh and fruity (the 2015 
Crasto, an entry-level wine that Mr. 
Lobo de Vasconcellos compared to 
Gamay) to rich and complex (the 
2011 Vinhas Velhas, made from 41 
plots of old vines, and the sumptu- 
ous, single-vineyard Vinha Maria Te- 
resa). The 2013 Xisto, produced in 
"exceptional years" in conjunction 
with Chateau Lynch-Bages of Bor- 
deaux, was perhaps my least favor- 
ite. It tasted less Portuguese than 
French. But, according to Mr. Lobo 
de Vasconcellos, it has been a great 
success. "The French know how to 
sell wine," he said. 

Rupert Symington, joint manag- 
ing director of Symington Family 
Estates, has a Bordeaux connection 
of his own. He teamed up with 
Bruno Prats, the former owner of 
Chateau Cos d'Estournel in Bor- 


deaux, to produce Chryseia, a sup- 
ple, elegant (and expensive) red. 

The wine, which costs $85 a bottle, 
is one of many dry Douro reds pro- 
duced by the Symington family, 
which has some of the largest Port 
holdings in the region, including 
Warre's, Cockburn's, Graham's and 
Dow's. Their dry wines are produced 
under the labels Altano, Quinta do 
Vesuvio and Prats & Symington. 

Although Mr. Symington had 
only a few hours to spare before 
leaving for vacation, he offered 
me an extensive tasting of his 
wines, including those from his 
newest estate, Quinta do Ataide. 
The wines were something of a 
microcosm of the valley, from the 
attractive 2014 Dow's Vale do 
Bomfim, which Mr. Symington 
compared with an entry-level 
Port, to the impressive 2014 
Quinta do Ataide Touriga Nacional 
to the lush, deeply colored 2015 
Pombal de Vesuvio (available in 
the States in June). Both the Chry- 
seia top label and second label, 


Post Scriptum, are a bit easier to 
find in the U.S. —especially the lat- 
ter, which Mr. Symington said was 
"probably our most successful dry 
red in the United States because 
of the Prats connection." 

"Outside San Francisco and New 
York, Americans probably don't 
know that Portugal is any different 
from Spain," added Mr. Symington. 
He said he thought his best oppor- 
tunity to expand the market was in 
the $15-$20 range. Bottles at these 
prices aren't considered value 
wines, he said, but rather "inter- 
esting" ones. 

Even Jorge Rosas, general man- 
ager of the famed Ramos Pinto es- 
tate, talked about the difficulty of 
selling Douro wines in the States. "I 
remember I was with a Chicago re- 
tailer, and he said Tm not inter- 
ested in obscure regions' to me. It 
was a shock. I did not know Douro 
was an obscure region," he recalled 
with a laugh, as we tasted Duas 
Quintas wines with his winemaker 
Teresa Ameztoy in the dining room 
of the estate. "We were on the 
shelf with 'Others,' " he said. 

For our tasting, Mr. Rosas in- 
cluded current vintages of Ramos 
Pinto reds and whites, as well as 
bottles of the 1994 and 1997 
Reserva. While the 1994 was show- 
ing its age, the 1997 was still im- 
pressively youthful and vibrant. 

Mr. Rosas even brought out a bar- 
rel sample of the 2015 wine. Beau- 
tifully concentrated and vibrant, 
the wine would be bottled in the 
spring, said Ms. Ameztoy. The cur- 
rent vintage, the opulent 2014 
Duas Quintas Reserva, was truly 
impressive— and, at $30 a bottle, a 
remarkable buy. "People are telling 
us it is too cheap," he said. 

On a more recent trip to the U.S., 
Mr. Rosas said he found Portuguese 
and Spanish wines grouped to- 
gether in a store, which he re- 
garded as a positive development. 
"It makes sense geographically," he 
said. But he has even bigger hopes 
for the future: "My dream is that in 
10 years we will have a Portuguese 
shelf." And hopefully that shelf will 
contain the full gamut of treasures 
to be found in the Douro right now. 

► Email Lettie at wine(a)wsj.com 


OENOFILE // FIVE HARD-TO-FIND DOURO VALLEY WINES THAT ARE WORTH THE SEARCH 



2014 Quinta do Crasto 
Crasto $13 Winemaker 
Manuel Lobo de Vascon- 
cellos compares this, his 
most basic red, to wines 
made with Gamay [the 
Beaujolais grape). It's 
similarly refreshing and 
light-to-medium-bodied 
with good acidity and 
pretty red-fruit aromas. 



2014 Ramos Pinto 'Duas 
Quintas' $13 One of the 

first notable wines pro- 
duced in the Douro, Duas 
Quintas is a fresh, ap- 
proachable, medium-bodied 
red blend of several native 
varieties, most notably 
Touriga Nacional. It's aged 
in both oak barrels and 
steel vats. 



2013 Prats & Symington 
Post Scriptum de Chry- 
seia $22 A Bordeaux- 
Douro vinous brain trust 
produced this supple, lush 
and elegant red aged in a 
mix of new and second- 
year oak barrels. Styled to 
be drunk fairly young, it's 
produced at the Quinta de 
Roriz estate in the Douro. 



2013 Quinta Vale D. Ma- 
ria Douro Red $55 

An impressively well-struc- 
tured red with firm tannins 
and compelling aromas of 
red and dark fruit, this 
blend from longtime wine- 
maker Cristiano van Zeller 
would benefit from a couple 
hours' decanting or a few 
more years in the bottle. 



2015 Niepoort Redoma 
Branco $21 Dirk 
Niepoort was one of 
Douro's dry wine pioneers 
and the first to produce a 
notable dry white. The 
2015, made from a blend 
of indigenous varieties, is 
a medium-to-full-bodied 
wine with a lush texture 
and a firm mineral note. 


SLOW FOOD FAST SATISFYING AND SEASONAL FOOD IN ABOUT 30 MINUTES 


Spiced Meatballs With Polenta and Parmesan Brodo 



The Chef 

Edouardo Jordan 

His Restaurant 

Salare, in 
Seattle, Wash. 

What He Is 
Known For 

Big-hearted Italian 
cooking, classical 
French rigor 
and Southern 
hospitality 


CREAMY POLENTA, succulent meatballs, a 
splash of Parmesan broth. A no-brainer dish, 
comforting, indulgent. Who could say no? 

Look closer at the recipe, the first Slow Food 
Fast contribution from Edouardo Jordan, and 
you'll see traces of the chef's impressive re- 
sume. Stints at the French Laundry in Napa 
Valley and Per Se and Lincoln in New York 
schooled the Florida native in classical French 
technique and high-end Italian cooking. At Bar 
Sajor he found his way to the epicenter of Seat- 


tle's dining renaissance. By the time he opened 
Salare in Seattle, almost two years ago, he'd 
been plotting the menu for years. "I knew our 
food would be Italian, driven by French tech- 
nique, and reflect my Southern roots," he said. 

This dish debuted on the regular menu, but 
with so many children snatching bites from 
their parents' plates, it soon found its way onto 
the kids' menu, too. "Serve it in a bowl," Mr. 
Jordan advised. "Break open the meatballs and 
get messy with it." —Kitty Greenwald 


TOTAL TIME: 30 minutes SERVES: 4 


plus extra to garnish 
Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 

2 pounds ground beef, 
preferably chuck 
2 tablespoons soy sauce 
2 tablespoons finely chopped 


parsley 

1 whole egg, beaten 
3 4 tablespoon Berbere spice 
mix, or % tablespoon 
ground cayenne plus 1 
teaspoon ground cardamom 
1 cup quick-cooking polenta 


2 large Parmesan rinds 
2 cups grated Parmesan, 
plus extra to garnish 
2 bay leaves 

1 shallot, peeled and halved 
8 cups water 
5 tablespoons olive oil, 

1. Preheat oven to 425 degrees. Make brodo: In a 
medium pot, combine Parmesan rinds, 1 cup grated 
Parmesan, bay leaves, shallot halves, 2 cups water, 

2 tablespoons oil and a pinch each of salt and pep- 
per. Set pot over high heat and bring to a boil. Re- 
duce heat to medium and simmer until reduced by 
half, about 15 minutes. Strain, discard all solids and 
return brodo to pot. Set pot over a low flame and 
keep brodo at a low simmer until ready to serve. 

2. Meanwhile, in a large bowl mix ground beef with 
soy sauce, chopped parsley, egg and spices until well 
combined. Using wet hands, roll beef into golf-ball- 
size meatballs. Arrange meatballs on a large baking 


sheet and roast on center rack until just rosy, or 125 
degrees, at center, about 10 minutes. Let rest at 
least 5 minutes before serving. 

3. Meanwhile make polenta: In a medium pot heat 
remaining oil. Add polenta and stir to coat. Pour in 6 
cups water and bring to a simmer. Cook polenta, 
stirring often, until tender and creamy, about 10 min- 
utes. If necessary, add splashes of water to keep po- 
lenta pourable. Stir in 4 tablespoons butter, remain- 
ing grated Parmesan and season to taste with salt. 

4. Distribute polenta among 4 bowls. Top with 
meatballs and pour ] /4 cup brodo over top. Drizzle 
with olive oil and sprinkle with grated Parmesan. 



WASTE NOT Cooking Parmesan rinds along with the grated cheese 
gives the rich broth poured over this dish a deep umami flavor. 
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ANATOMY LESSON 


From Nothing to Special 


On Manhattan's Lower East Side, a designer invests a previously 
unremarkable apartment with quiet panache. His strategy, dissected 


Balance with Pallor 

"If the picture were full 
of powerful colors, it 
would be all that you 
see" Mr. Campbell said 
of photographer Karin 
Apollonia Muller's shot, 
in washed-out tones, of 
a truck fire on L.A.'s 101 
Freeway. By the same 
artist [above]: Chro- 
mogenic print, "Lyon" 
[2007], 40 inches by 50 
inches , $ 7,000 >, Julie Soul 
Gallery ; 212-627-2410 



Add Bold Holders 

Antique Corinthian-col- 
umn candlesticks act as 
mini monoliths, echoing 
the ceiling-scraping 
cabinets but adding a 
touch of classicism. 
Like the brass tables, 
their weathered silver 
combines shine with 
the tarnish of time. Pair 
of Silver Neoclassical 
Revival Candlesticks 
from High Style Deco, 
$7,245, lstdibs.com 



Play with the Palette 

"Color-wise, I like mixing 
in a tiny bit of a surprise 
in a room like this," 

Mr. Campbell said of the 
embroidered-cashmere 
and wool throw pillows. 

A limited palette of blues 
and gold-tones with a rare 
shot of hot hues, 
like those found in this 
Corrigan Studio Aurelius 
pillow, holds the pizazz 
just this side of excess. 
$4 73, wayfair.com 


BY TIM GAYAN 


WHEN TIM CAMPBELL, principal of his epony- 
mous residential-design firm in New York and Los 
Angeles, began decorating his Manhattan home, 
he saw past the inauspicious Lower East Side 
edifice that housed the apartment and created 
an opulent oasis inside. "I was in this very anony- 
mous, generic building with no pedigree, but 
I wanted the space to feel very rich, like being 
transported to another time and place ” He added 
panel molding to the walls to dress the space 
up and suggest some history, then appointed the 
home with quietly colorful and stately pieces. 


"Proportion in interior design, as in fashion, 
can convey a sense of power/' Mr. Campbell said. 
The towering, noble pair of cabinets allows the 
living room to look taller and bigger than it is, 
he said, much as a purposefully tailored suit al- 
ters the perception of the wearer's body. 

Indeed, like a beautifully cut tux, the decor 
exudes handsome glamour, using white walls and 
pale, contemplative artwork to ground a palette of 
moody blues, warm gold tones and sparks of red; 
substituting imposing scale for excess ornamenta- 
tion; and adding authoritatively aged finishes to 
temper showiness with substance. 

Here, a few of the elements that create a dra- 
matic living room minus the flash. 



De-Lux the Sofa 

"I started with the sofa, 
but if I'd stopped there 
the room would still feel 
perfectly full," said Mr. 
Campbell of the capa- 
cious Chesterfield sofa 
by Soane Britain, whose 
stuffy tufted-leather op- 
ulence is knocked back 
by its plucky sapphire 
color. Simplified Bear 
Sofa, from about $9,672, 
soane.com 


Tone Down 
the Gold 

Unlacquered 
brass cubes, 
which Mr. Camp- 
bell designed 
himself because 
of an aversion 
to traditional cof- 
fee tables, have a 
mutable patina. They change color depend- 
ing on how the sunlight strikes them over 
time. "The tables take on a memory of 
the space,"said Mr. Campbell. Stand-ins 
that provide a similarly unprecious finish: 
Gold Cube Side Table, $299, cb2.com 



Strike a Discord 

An angular Grasshopper 
floor lamp adds eclecti- 
cism to the mix. "It's a 
midcentury piece, a bit 
discordant with the 
room," Mr. Campbell said. 
"There aren't really any 
other midcentury pieces 
here, but I love putting in 
a few things that give a 
space a bit of a twist, vi- 
sually and historically." 
Greta Grossman Grass- 
hopper Floor Lamp by 
Gubi, $899, dwr.com 



Erect Towers 

As in fashion, scale 
and bold lines create a 
strong, self-assured al- 
lure. Here, two cornflower 
blue custom cabinets 
with crisscross wire 
screens stand on long- 
legged brass frames, 
completely at ease. Res- 
toration Hardware's will 
also add soaring storage: 
Graydon Shagreen 
Double-Door Cabinet, 
from $2,995, rh.com 



Gall in the Hounds 

The two chairs combine 
imposing scale and re- 
laxed attitude. Mr. Camp- 
bell reupholstered a re- 
clined 1960s armchair in 
a smart blue houndstooth 
wool blend. "The fabric 
reminded me of the Cha- 
nel suits from the '60s," 
he said. Holland & Sherry 
Mad Hatter Fabric, price 
upon request ; Decoration 
& Design Building , 
212-759-5408 x204 



Confound the 
Ground 

The 300-year-old Oushak 
carpet almost blends in 
with the chevron oak 
floor, noted Mr. Campbell. 

Its deep-blue figuring 
picks up on those hues in 
the rest of the room, and 
its gold connects with the 
brass finishes. For simi- 
larly subdued elegance, 
try: Vintage Turkish 
Oushak, about 6 feet by 
9 feet , $6,750, woven. is 


FRESH PICKS 


THE THROW 

Stare-worthy Blankets 



The persistent chilliness of March 
meets its match with artist-designed 
throws from Los Angeles's Slowdown 
Studio. Graphic designer Marc Hen- 
drick, who helms the year-old home 
wares company, teams up with con- 
temporary artists from all over the 
world— including French illustrators 
Atelier Bingo and Berlin-based illus- 
trator Milena Bucholz [her Otis Throw 
is shown left], but his penchant for 
playfulness unifies the line. Mr. Hen- 
drick prudently executes the "quirky, 
weird designs that you never see on 
a blanket" in a palette restrained 
enough to suit a range of decor 
schemes. At 54 by 70 inches of 
100% cotton, the woven throws give 
a satisfyingly non-scratchy cover for 
legs bared by anticipatory shorts, not 
to mention providing a punchy pat- 
tern for the arm of a sofa. Throws, 
$230 each , slowdownstudio.com 



THE VESSEL 

Oh f to Be a Potted Plant 

Los Angeles artist Bari Ziperstein has gained a following as well as public 
commissions for her fairly far-out conceptual sculptures [think human- 
scale totems of ceramic, rope and indigo cloth]. A show of her fine-art 
work runs until April 30 at the University of California, Santa Barbara's 
Art, Design & Architecture Museum, but her practical pieces, specifically a 
series of indoor-outdoor planters, have us envisioning crocuses or cac- 
tuses sprouting out of them. Ms. Ziperstein cuts out slabs of sun-dried 
clay to meticulously assemble the vessels, which rise to 15 to 21 inches 
tall. "It's like putting together a prefab house," she said. Post-firing effects 
include a silvery finish [shown], for which she applies a blue-tinted white 
glaze to a red terra cotta body. Famously choosy designer Kelly Wearstler 
recently bought a number of gray iterations with deliberate drips for the 
new Hollywood Proper Residences rooftop lounge. Glazed Terracotta Small 
Hex Planter, $7,200, bzippyandcompany.com — Mimi Faucett 
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LOVE STORY 


Tomboy 

Wonder 

A writer explores her ardor 
for Wallabees, shoes that most 
fashionable women shun 

BY CHRISTINE LENNON 



H ere is one 

way to make 
yourself in- 
visible: Lace 
on a pair of 
Clarks Wallabees, the gum- 
soled, suede shoes popular- 
ized by male style icons 
from David Bowie to Wes 
Anderson, and stroll through 
the women's shoe section 
at a luxury department store 
in Beverly Hills. While you 
pad stealthily on an inch of 
cushy rubber past shelves 
of spindly 5-inch spike heels 
and delicate pointy flats, 
youTl be blissfully ignored 
by salespeople whoTl as- 
sume, after a swift head-to- 
toe assessment (focus on 
the toe), that you are, in 
fact, "just browsing." As 
a woman wearing the most 
sensible of sensible shoes, 
you couldn't get their atten- 
tion unless you burst spon- 
taneously into flames. 

Originally made by Lance 
Clark in Kilkenny, Ireland, 
the moccasin- style shoe made 
its debut in the 1960s. The 
brand's ethos was rooted in 
the Clark family's egalitarian 
philosophy and religious be- 
liefs. "It was based on their 
Quaker val- 
ues, to make 
a simple, 
comfortable, 
affordable 
shoe for the 
entire fam- 
ily, men, 
women and 
children," 
said Jason 
Beckley, 

Clarks' chief 
brand officer 
in Somerset, 

England, the 
company's 
current home. 

Over the last 50 years, the 
shoe's popularity has waxed 
and waned, and designers 
across the fashion spectrum 
have reimagined it with a 
wedge heel (Michael Kors), 
in black suede (Proenza 
Schouler) and in dusty 
rose velvet (Ulla Johnson). 
Streetwear label Supreme re- 
cast the shoe's vamp in wo- 
ven suede and offered it in 
navy and pink. John F. Ken- 
nedy Jr. and Walter White 
on "Breaking Bad" both wore 
Wallabees. But in the brand's 
massive archive, one of the 
largest in the world for a 
shoe company, information 
about women who have worn 
Wallabees remains scarce, 
said Mr. Beckley. 

Small and fierce, the de- 
voted army of female Walla- 
bee lovers likely bewilders 
many, I suppose, including 
our peers tottering around 


HARD TO 
TRANSLATE // 

MORE PIECES 
THAT SKEW 'GUY' 

1. Patagonia jackets 

Rugged on apple-cheeked 
men; a sign of resignation 
on apple-cheeked ladies. 

2. Birkenstocks 

The ungainly sandals do 
not excel at emphasizing 
the delicacy of feet. 

3. Corduroy pants 

Charming on Wes Ander- 
son. Reeking of a thrift 
shop on you. 

4. Baseball caps 

Sporty and spiffy on men, 
they typically telegraph 
dirty hair on the fairer sex. 

5. Neckties 

Natty on men— and women 
christened Diane Keaton. 


on 5-inches. Whenever I no- 
tice a woman wearing them, 
like Los Angeles-based artist 
Karen Kimmel or film pro- 
ducer Naomi Scott, I know 
I've met a kindred soul. 

"The other day, I was 
listening to music and that 
Verve song, 'The Drugs 
Don't Work' came on, and 
the 'Urban Hymns' album 
cover popped up on my 
phone," said Lizzie Garrett 
Mettler, author of "Tomboy 
Style: Beyond the Boundar- 
ies of Fashion." The 1997 
cover photo was shot at an 
angle that magnified and 
glorified lead singer Richard 
Ashcroft's Wallabee-clad 
feet. "I remembered what 
a cool statement it was." 

My obsession with Walla- 
bees began well before that, 
in the late '70s, in Shawnee, 
Kan. I begged my mother for 
a pair of knockoffs, the clos- 
est approximation I could 
find, sold at a chain store 
called Kinney Shoes. Maybe 
I'd seen them on President 
Jimmy Carter, a man of dis- 
tinction and a Wallabee loy- 
alist, but an unlikely style 
icon for a 9-year-old girl. 
Maybe I'd noticed Clarks's 
ad cam- 
paign, which 
played on 
the shoe's 
jolie laide 
appeal with 
slogans like 
"You can't 
stand on 
good looks 
alone." 

Regard- 
less, they 
spoke to me. 
It wasn't un- 
til I moved 
to Florida 
in the mid-80s and then at- 
tended college there that I 
understood why: I fetishized 
accessories that I saw as em- 
blems of a more legitimate, 
buttoned-up New England 
experience. Wallabees were 
on the approved footwear 
list of Eastern schools with 
strict uniform guidelines, 
and aligned with my tom- 
boyish tastes more than any- 
thing sold at the Limited. 

While I fantasized about 
walking in my Wallabees 
across a leafy college quad, 
carrying important books 
in my L.L. Bean backpack, 

I was in Gainesville, Fla., 
adrift in a sea of Reef flip- 
flops. I'd had the backpack 
shipped from Maine, but 
inside, I carried a Frisbee. 
Those preppy shoes repre- 
sented everything I thought 
I was missing. 

By the time I got to New 
York in the early '90s, Wal- 


labees had been fully ad- 
opted by hip-hop stars. 

"I was raised in New York 
City," said fashion designer 
Ulla Johnson. "And when 
I was in high school in the 
'90s, Wallabees were at that 
intersection between preppy 
culture and hip-hop culture, 
which was exactly where I 
wanted to be. It didn't mat- 
ter if you were a girl or a 
boy." Ms. Johnson designed 
her own versions for some- 
what selfish reasons. "I've 
got three kids," she said. 
"Sometimes I just need a 
shoe I can run around in." 

Though I worked at 
fashion magazines, where 
it was practically a job re- 
quirement to blow your 
meager income on at least 


I had always 
fetishized emblems 
of a more legitimate, 
buttoned-up, New 
England experience. 


one pair of Manolo Blahnik 
pumps, I always felt like an 
impostor in precious foot- 
wear. I remember getting 
my first invitation into the 
fashion closet at Harper's 
Bazaar, where they were 
giving away leftovers from 
shoots. Among the rows of 
covetable heels, all in my 
size, one pair of Wallabees 
slumped, forlorn. Guess 
which ones I left with? 

And I didn't think twice. 


My fashion heroines— from 
Katharine Hepburn to Lau- 
ren Hutton— borrowed their 
best moves from the boys, 
and I craved the self-assur- 
ance they telegraphed 
with their mannish, casual 
clothes. Plus, the men I 
wanted to be around didn't 
want women to be uncom- 


fortable or objectified. Love 
me, love my fugly shoes. 

Clarks seems to be recog- 
nizing the importance of its 
female fans. Mr. Beckley, 
who arrived two years ago, 
said the company is "gender- 
agnostic," thinking of most 
styles as neither strictly 
men's or women's. Perhaps 


this means that my sistren 
of Wallabee-shod tomboys 
will grow. Meanwhile, I'm 
going to use the invisibility 
cloak of that soft sole to keep 
a low profile as I shop. 


Christine Lennon recently 
published her first novel, 
u The Drifter " (HarperCollins). 


Writer Christine 
Lennon, here at 
her home in Los 
Angeles, pairs 
Wallabees with 
everything from 
washed denim to 
floaty dresses. 
◄ 



Ulla Johnson shoes, 
$375, Barneys New York , 
646-264-6400; Slip-ons, 
$795, dereklam.com 



BOUCHERON 

PARIS 



FIRST JEWELER OF THE PLACE VENDOME 

In 1893, Frederic Boucheron is the first of the great contemporary jewelers to open a Boutique on the Place Vendome 



FEET FIRST The Verve lead 
singer Richard Ashcroft was the 
Wallabee's best unofficial 
spokesman in the late 1990s. 


F. MARTIN RAMIN/THE WALL STREET JOURNAL (SHOES, CD); KATRINA DICKSON (PORTRAIT) 
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RUMBLE SEAT DAN NEIL 


y Chrysler Pacifica Hybrid: The Strong, Silent Type 


THE TRUMP administration's effort 
to soften future fuel-economy regu- 
lations is a fairly straight-up ex- 
change of regulatory relief for the 
promise of job repatriation in the 
domestic automotive sector. I get 
that. And whether or not those jobs 
ever show up, it's sort of thrilling 
to watch the United States embrace 
Beijing-style central planning. 

As for the auto makers' cries that 
the rule slow-down is necessary to 
avoid major losses in the industry, 
with all respect: wolf. They always 
claim new technology will drive 
prices up and jobs out— catalytic 
converters, airbags, anti-lock 
brakes, stability control. History has 
invariably shown the opposite. 

But the Alliance of Automobile 
Manufacturers, the industry's lobby- 
ing arm, wants more. The ultimate 
deliverable is what the Auto Alli- 
ance calls the One National Stan- 
dard. Which is to say, they want the 
Environmental Protection Agency to 
end California's power to regulate 
vehicle emissions within its borders. 

Particularly irksome to the 
auto makers is the California Air 
Resources Board's zero-emissions 
mandate, which requires manufac- 
turers to build and sell a rising 
number of advanced-technology 
vehicles every year, either plug-in 
hybrid electric vehicles (PHEVs), 
like the Chevrolet Bolt; battery-elec- 
tric vehicles (BEVs), like the Tesla 
Model S and X; or fuel-cell vehicles, 
like the Honda Clarity. 

It's the selling that's been 
hard, the auto makers say. (Only 
158,614 plug-in vehicles sold in the 
U.S. in 2016.) But such is the in- 
tent of the rule: It is the auto mak- 
ers' job to make advanced-technol- 
ogy vehicles desirable. 

And so they have. Somebody 
should really tell them. 

The Chrysler Pacifica Hybrid 
minivan gets science-fiction fuel 
economy of 84 MPG-e (gasoline- 
gallon equivalent of combined 
fuel and battery energy); delivers 
30-plus miles of all-electric range 
before it resorts to gasoline; and 
costs the same as its comparably 
equipped gas-powered twin, the 
Pacifica Premium ($44,995). Our 
tester totaled $47,885. 

These figures do not include the 
on-paper fuel-cost savings of $2,500 
over five years nor even the avail- 
able $7,500 federal tax credit, which 
is quite a thumb on the scales. 

Mind you, this is an electric-en- 
hanced premium-content minivan 
with a V6 engine, tipping the scales 
at 2.5 tons, with five-star every- 
thing, that hits mileage and emis- 
sion standards as yet undreamt— far 
beyond what I consider the useless 
incrementalism of the current fed- 
eral Corporate Average Fuel Econ- 
omy (CAFE) requirements. 

The Pacifica Hybrid reminds 
me of what General Patton said 
after he overran Trier, exceeding 
his orders from Eisenhower. "Do 
you want me to give it back?" 

The Pacifica Hybrid is a PHEV, 
like Chevrolet's landmark Volt se- 
dan. A PHEV has two power sources 
aboard: one electric, with a re- 
chargeable battery (thus the "plug" 
part of the name); and the other 
internal-combustion engine. These 
vehicles are engineered to run in EV 


mode first and foremost, as long as 
the battery charge holds out; then 
if needed, transparently to the occu- 
pants, switch over to gasoline 
power for extended-range driving. 

Just to nail this down: The Pacifica 
Hybrid cannot leave you walking for 
want of battery charge. It has a gas 
engine, a big one, too— a naturally 
aspirated 3.6-liter V6 (260 hp) with 
stepless variable transmission. But it 
also has two high-torque electric mo- 
tors (198 hp combined) sandwiched 
in the transmission; and a 16-kWh 
lithium-ion battery pack in the floor, 
under the mid-row passengers' feet. 


This Pacifica glides around 
town, delivering luxury 
levels of cabin quiet. 


The small charger port, located 
under a flap by the left A pillar, and 
some graphic flourish in the vehi- 
cle's grille, are the only indications 
that the Pacifica Hybrid is a plug-in 
vehicle. A full charge takes two 
hours at a typical 240-volt wall 
charger, says Chrysler. 

So equipped, the Pacifica Hybrid 
posts one game-changing number: 
a nominal 33 miles of zero-emis- 
sion, all- electric range. That range 
is significant because it exceeds 
the average American's daily driv- 
ing miles, Chrysler says. For many 
consumers the Pacifica Hybrid 
could virtually zero out the house- 
hold gas allowance. 

The Pacifica Hybrid's long elec- 
tric legs are big step forward. As a 
group, the first-gen PHEV's scant EV 
range was hardly worth the added 
mass, cost and technical lift. The 


BMW X5 xDrive40e: 13 miles; Mer- 
cedes-Benz GLE550e and Porsche 
Cayenne S E-Hybrid: 16 miles. 

The other challenge for PHEVs is 
that once the battery is depleted, 
the vehicle's overall efficiency plum- 
mets due to the dead weight of the 
idle electrics. With the first 100 
miles of a charge, the Pacifica Hy- 
brid gets the equivalent of 84 mpg. 
But even if the battery is depleted, 
the Pacifica still gets a remarkable 
32 mpg combined, operating very 
much like a gigantic Toyota Prius. 

I'm not seeing a downside. The 
Pacifica Hybrid Platinum is the sub- 
urban service animal you would ex- 
pect: three-row seating with nappa- 
leather trim; smart brakes and air 
bags; hands-free sliding doors and 
liftgate; navigation and keyless en- 
try.... A parent's fondest wish. 

Fun fact: The Pacifica Hybrid 
has a top speed in EV mode of 
75 mph. Don't wake the kids. 

Our test vehicle was optioned 
with the company's latest suite of 
driver aids (parking assistance, 360- 
degree cameras, active collision- 
avoidance braking and lane-keep- 
ing), plus the dual-screen rear- 
entertainment system, panoramic 
sunroof and up to six USB ports. 

Tell me a parent didn't design this. 

Moreover, within its magic 33 
miles, the Pacifica Hybrid interacts 
like an all- electric vehicle, enjoying 
in full an EV's advantages in per- 
formance and refinement, a Tesla 
Model X with side doors that aren't 
crazy. Press the Start button. The 
high-res instrument graphics swirl 
into view, but you don't hear any- 
thing except the climate fans, if 
they are on. Foot on the brake, ro- 
tate the gear selector to D and step 
on the go pedal. The characteristic 
surge of electric torque is all there. 


For a bus, this thing hustles: 0-60 
mph in about 8 seconds. 

What's not there is a lot of high- 
frequency electrical noises, the howl 
and hum from motors and power 
electronics. Chrysler's tech notes 
invoke "active noise cancellation" 
in the cabin as one of the features, 
and while I had assumed this was 
to deal with road noise, it certainly 
seems to have put an extra-thick 
sock in the electrics. Quietly, fluidly, 
the Pacifica glides around town, al- 
most incidentally delivering luxury- 
premium levels of cabin quiet. The 
nature of the beast, you know. 

I suppose it was the wind shear 


of events. In the same month 
the auto makers were asserting, 
in effect, it couldn't be done, 

I was driving a vehicle that dem- 
onstrated it already had. 

The Pacifica Hybrid is through 
and through a California clean- air 
baby. Fiat Chrysler Automobiles 
would certainly not have built it had 
they not first been obliged to by the 
state of California. But having been 
obliged, the engineers and designers 
have built something remarkable, 
which is usually what happens when 
you give engineers a challenge. 

Funny, I feel like I'm the only 
one who is celebrating. 



A MORE VIRTUOUS VAN T>jl 

Chrysler Pacifica Hybridr'fne 
first plug-in hybrid electric 
jninivan, can actually cost less 
than its gas-powered twin. 



2017 CHRYSLER PACIFICA HYBRID 


Base price: $44,995 
Price, as tested: $47,885 
Powertrain: Plug-in gas-electric 
hybrid vehicle with naturally aspi- 
rated Atkinson-cycle 3.6-liter DOHC 
V6 with variable cam phasing [248 
hp/230 lb-ft]; dual-traction motors 
integrated in an electrically variable 
transmission; 16-kWh lithium-ion 


battery pack; front-wheel drive. 

Maximum system output: 260 hp 
Length/weight: 203.8 
inches/4,987 pounds 
Wheelbase: 121.6 inches 
0-60 mph: 8 seconds 
Battery recharge: two hours at 
240 volts 

EPA fuel economy: 84 MPG-e 



GEEK CHIC 


Rag & Bone Howson 
blazer 


◄ 

Argent Double- 
Breasted blazer 


SMART POCKETS 


Is fear of bulge denying you your inalienable right to elegantly carry 
an iPhone? These clever womens jackets can be liberating 


IF YOU'RE looking for true 
disruption in the workplace, 
look no further than the 
smartphone's disastrous effect 
on the otherwise trim and tai- 
lored look of women's profes- 
sional attire. Flush, tight pock- 
ets magnify the bulge of your 
phone. Worse, these shallow 
pockets can easily allow ever 
thinner and slicker devices to 
slip out, sending them crash- 
ing to the floor. 

Thankfully, a few designers 
are adapting their garments to 
the new reality. 

The Argent Double-Breasted 
blazer C$328, argentwork.com ) 
has a zipped compartment 
on the inside for stashing a 
phone. This pocket is placed 
low on the garment to mini- 


mize the risk that the device's 
weight will compromise the 
way the blazer hangs. A semi- 
transparent touch-screen- 
friendly mesh lets you quickly 
see who's calling and swipe 
away notifications, while a 
small slit just above provides 
a handy route for your head- 
phone cable. 

Traditional tailoring tech- 
niques can ensure equally ef- 
fective camouflage. The exte- 
rior pockets of Rag & Bone's 
Howson Blazer [$650, rag- 
bone.com'] are pleated to give 
them more volume— so nobody 
will notice the iPhone or small 
tablet you've slipped inside. 

The bold, British-inspired 
striped pattern further blinds 
the eye to the tech inside. You 


also get an interior breast 
pocket that's positioned a few 
inches higher than usual [not 
shown) so any phone bulge 
will be masked by the jacket's 
more generous cut up top. 

You can even see these 
smarts in fast fashion brands. 
Uniqlo's lightweight-down 
quilted bomber jacket C$70, 
uniglo.com] is equipped with 
two interior pockets large 
enough to accommodate an 
iPad Mini. To prevent the 
hard edges of the tablet 
from showing through, the 
borders of these tech-friendly 
pockets sit right along the 
jacket's zipper and lower hem, 
smartly masking two edges 
of the tablet. 

—Lauren Ingram 
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HIGH-RISE LIVING 

New York’s Towers of Power 

Some of the world's richest people live in these four buildings, but the high life doesn't 
always mean staying above the fray: lawsuits, paparazzi, the occasional house arrest. 
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BY NANCY KEATES 


A FINANCIER UNDER house arrest. Beyonce 
swarmed by paparazzi. Accusations of a stolen 
Warhol self-portrait. On a 20-block stretch just 
off Manhattan's Central Park, where some of the 
world's richest industry titans, business scions 
and hedge-fund moguls live, paying millions for 
one of the world's most expensive homes 
doesn't always ensure security and quiet. 

Four buildings along this corridor have home- 
owners whose collective net worth could finance 


a NASA shuttle mission. These high rises fall 
into two categories: grand, prewar, cooperative 
apartments that were once the domiciles of 
Rockefellers and Vanderbilts; and glassy, glitzy 
condos loaded with amenities like screening 
rooms and room service from Le Cirque. 

Even the ritziest buildings aren't immune to 
market forces. Some have seen record-breaking 
sales, while others have seen prices cut by mil- 
lions of dollars in hopes of a sale. Last year, the 
number of signed contracts on apartments 
priced above $4 million fell 20% compared with 
2015, according to a report by Olshan Realty. But 


January and February sales show signs of a re- 
bound. Signed contracts on properties priced at 
$4 million and above are up 41% so far this year, 
Olshan Realty reports. 

Here is a snapshot of four of Manhattan's 
most exclusive addresses. Many of the pur- 
chases were made under limited-liability compa- 
nies, which mask the identity of the owners. 
Owners cited here declined to comment, so de- 
tails have been collected from public records 
and interviews with real-estate agents and 
building residents. 

Please turn to page W8 


YOUR RIDE TO THE TOP OF THE WORLD 

Lighter components, motion monitors and other technological advances in elevators ensure a faster trip 
to greater heights with a smoother ride. What's next? Elevator cars that move sideways. 


BY EMILY NONKO 


SCENIC RIDE Kone Corp. elevators in Dubai's Al Fattan Marine Towers have glass fronts that offer panoramic views. 


AS SKYSCRAPERS push the 
boundaries of height, one cru- 
cial building component has 
risen to the challenge: the ele- 
vator. Technological advances 
in the industry are providing 
faster, smoother rides to 
building residents— and add- 
ing a little glitz to their trip. 

Elevators are of top con- 
cern to architects, engineers 
and developers in the early 
stages of building design. 

“We consider them almost 
immediately," said Ken Lewis, 
managing partner of the in- 
ternational architecture firm 
SOM. The elevator and stairs 
make up the core of the 
building, which Mr. Lewis 
called “the backbone of a su- 
per-tall building." This core 
essentially decides how the 
building will be constructed 
and the floorplans of the sur- 
rounding apartments. 

For a faster trip, high-rise 
residential towers have re- 
cently taken cues from eleva- 
tor technology pioneered in 
office towers. With “destina- 
tion dispatch" systems, resi- 
dents at a bank of elevators 
first select their desired 
floor, and are then directed 


to the elevator that will get 
them to there in the shortest 
time. Such elevators can also 
reach speeds upward of 
1,600 feet per minute, ac- 


cording to Steve Gonzalez, 
director of the major proj- 
ects unit, Americas, for Finn- 
ish elevator-manufacturer 
Kone Corp. United Technolo- 


gies Corp.'s Otis unit and 
Switzerland's Schindler 
Group have also deployed 
destination dispatch. 
Super-tall towers are de- 


signed to safely sway in 
strong winds, but this can 
cause unintended movement 
for the elevator cars. Newer 
Please turn to page W10 
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OF THE DAY 

wsj.com/houseoftheday 



United Kingdom 

A restored 18th-century 
townhouse in London 



United States 

A celebrity cake-maker's 
Manhattan home 



Australia 

A spacious home 
in a Melbourne suburb 
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NEW YORK’S TOWERS OF POWER 
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Jeff Immelt 


WHO LIVES HERE Business moguls in 432 Park Avenue include Lewis Sanders, founder of a global-investment firm, Bennett LeBow, chairman of Vector Group, a holding company, and Howard Lorber, 
chairman Douglas Elliman, a Vector Group subsidiary that is handling sales and marketing of the building. At 151 E. 58th St., One Beacon Court residents include Jack Welch and Jeffrey Immelt, the former 
and current chief executives of General Electric, as well as hedge-fund manager Steven A. Cohen. 



740 PARK AVENUE Philanthropist and political activist David Koch has an apartment here, as 
well as fashion designer Vera Wang and hedge-fund manager Israel Englander. 



834 FIFTH AVENUE Residents here include securities-brokerage founder Charles Schwab, bil- 
lionaire investor Leonard Blavatnik and business scion Robert Bass. 


Continued from page W7 
740 PARK AVENUE 

Many in Manhattan see owning 
a duplex in this 1930 co-op build- 
ing as the pinnacle of success, says 
Michael Gross, author of "740 
Park: The Story of the World's 
Richest Apartment Building." 

Stephen Schwarzman paid over 
$30 million in 2000 for a 20,000- 
square-foot, 34-room apartment 
at 740 Park— a record for a Man- 
hattan apartment at the time. Ac- 
cording to public records, Mr. 
Schwarzman, CEO of private-eq- 
uity firm Blackstone Group, pur- 
chased the unit from insurance 
mogul Saul Steinberg, who bought 
the unit for $285,000 in 1971 from 
the estate of John D. Rockefeller 
Jr.'s second wife, Mary. 

Since then, the building has set 
other Manhattan sales records. In 
2012, Howard Marks co-founder 
of global asset-management firm 
Oaktree Capital, paid $52 million 
for a 22,000-square-foot duplex. 
Two years later, billionaire hedge- 
fund manager Israel Englander set 
another record when he paid 
$71.3 million for an apartment 
there, records show. 

Only three of the building's 31 
units have sold since 2014, with a 
median price of $44.6 million, ac- 
cording to the real-estate research 
website PropertyShark. Currently 
on the market is a 14 -room duplex 
listed for $29.5 million. Once the 
childhood home of Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy Onassis, it's owned by hedge- 
fund manager David Ganek, whose 
Level Global Investors was raided 
in 2010 by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation looking into allega- 
tions of insider trading. Mr. Ganek 
was never charged with any crime, 
and he is currently suing the U.S. 
attorney's office and FBI agents in- 
volved in the investigation. 

Separately, four incidents of 
jewelry theft took place in 2013 
that, according a spokesman with 
the New York Police Department, 
resulted in over $200,000 in 
losses. A spokeswoman for Brown 
Harris Stevens, which manages the 
building, declined to comment. 

In April, a fire that started in 
the sauna of the sixth-floor apart- 
ment owned by hedge-fund man- 
ager J. Ezra Merkin caused exten- 
sive water damage in the unit 
below, owned by philanthropist 
and political activist David Koch, 
according to news reports. 

In June, semiconductor billion- 
aire Hamburg Tang and his wife, 
Miranda, sued the building's co-op 
board and Mr. Marks, their up- 
stairs neighbor, who was renovat- 
ing his apartment, according to a 
lawsuit filed in New York Supreme 
Court. Construction started in 


early 2012 and was supposed to 
have been finished by September 
2014 but was still going strong as 
of June 2016, causing "irreplace- 
able artwork" to fall off the walls 
and Mrs. Tang to be "abruptly wo- 
ken almost every morning before 9 
a.m. by the sound of heavy machin- 
ery banging crashing, hammering 
and drilling," the lawsuit contends. 

The Tangs declined to comment, 
but their attorney, Adam Leitman 
Bailey, says the suit is "90% set- 
tled." The judge ordered that work 
must comply with "structural alter- 
ations" rules. Mr. Marks and the 
co-op board declined to comment. 

151 E. 58TH ST. 

One Beacon Court, a 2005 de- 
velopment, is also known as 


Bloomberg Tower because its first 
25 floors are taken up by the me- 
dia company. Condo residents in 
this renovated department store 
get valet parking and a separate 
menu for en suite dining from Le 
Cirque. 

The building has seen its share 
of drama. It has a private motor 
court and an underground elevator 
from the garage, but neither of 
these kept the paparazzi from sur- 
rounding the property in 2008 
when Beyonce, a resident at the 
time, announced her marriage to 
Jay Z. 

One Beacon Court is where 
Marc Dreier, an attorney found 
guilty of securities fraud, lived 
briefly in 2009 under house arrest. 
Mr. Dreier's apartment sold to Ajit 


Jain, often referred to as Warren 
Buffett's successor at Berkshire 
Hathaway, for $8.3 million in 
2009, according to public records. 
Former attorney Scott Rothstein 
lived there in 2009 when he was 
charged with running a Ponzi 
scheme. He was later convicted. 

According to real-estate broker 
Victoria Shtainer, who lives in the 
building, one tenant was arrested 
and escorted out of the building; 
he was found guilty of selling 
faulty bulletproof vests to the 
military. 

Currently the building is home 
to both former General Electric 
CEO Jack Welch and current CEO 
Jeff Immelt, according to public 
records, as well as several Renais- 
sance Technologies hedge-fund ex- 


ecutives. Since 2014, 10 units have 
sold at One Beacon Court with a 
median price of $7.1 million, ac- 
cording to PropertyShark. 

834 FIFTH AVENUE 

Home to securities-brokerage 
founder Charles Schwab and busi- 
ness scion Robert Bass, 834 Fifth 
Avenue has generated few scan- 
dals. One exception was in 2015, 
when Tracey Hejailan-Amon ac- 
cused her ex-husband, Maurice 
Alain Amon, of taking artwork, in- 
cluding Andy Warhol's 1966 "Self- 
Portrait," out of the apartment 
while she was away. The lawsuit 
was dismissed in Manhattan Su- 
preme Court. Mr. Amon had no 
comment. 

The 1931 building currently 
holds the record for Manhattan's 
priciest co-op sale. In 2015, billion- 
aire investor Leonard Blavatnik 
paid $77.5 million for the apart- 
ment owned by New York Jets 
owner Woody Johnson. 

Currently on the market is a 20- 
room, 12,000-square-foot duplex 
asking $96 million. The seller is 
Susan Gutfreund, widow of finan- 
cier John Gutfreund. Since 2014, 

10 units in the building have sold 
with a median price of $30.5 mil- 
lion, according to PropertyShark. 

432 PARK AVENUE 

At 1,396 feet tall, 432 Park is 
currently the tallest residential 
building in the world. It opened 
just last year, and the sale of an 
$87.7 million penthouse holds the 
record for the most expensive 
condo sale in 2016. According to 
real-estate website the Real Deal, 
Saudi retail magnate Fawaz A1 
Hokair, bought the 8,255-square- 
foot full-floor penthouse. 

Of its 104 units, 81 sold in 2016, 
with a median sale price of $18.4 
million, according to Property- 
Shark. Currently there are 18 
apartments for sale, ranging from 
$6.5 million to $82 million. 

It's this building where owners 
might feel the greatest impact of a 
new law that took effect in Man- 
hattan last year. It requires pur- 
chases of $3 million or more made 
through limited-liability companies 
to disclose the identity of the 
buyer to government regulators. 
Many of the priciest sales here 
have come from foreign buyers, 
and many of the transactions have 
taken place under LLCs. Still, 432 
Park has attracted some wealthy 
Americans, including Bob Prince of 
investment-management firm 
Bridgewater Associates and real- 
estate mogul Howard Lorber, who 
owns Douglas Elliman, which is 
handling marketing and sales for 
the building. 


I 
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THE ELBPHILHARMONIE The new 

concert hall, above. A rendering, left, 
of a unit's prefabricated interior, 
planned by Bruckner Architekten. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT 


Building a Concert- Hall Penthouse, Quietly 

Interiors are built off-site, with help from robots, for a unit atop Hamburg's new landmark 


BY FRIEDRICH GEIGER 


WHEN AN UNFINISHED penthouse 
at the top of Hamburg's striking 
new concert hall was sold last 
year, the buyer faced a thorny 
challenge: extensive construction 
work was banned on the site, now 
dedicated to more harmonious 
sounds. 

The solution: Build the interior 
off-site and assemble it afterward 
in the apartment's shell. 

The construction ban was meant 
to prevent noise, as well as any 
dust and debris, from entering the 
Elbphilharmonie, a landmark 
building by Swiss architects Her- 
zog & de Meuron, built on the 
remnants of a 1960s redbrick 
warehouse. 

The hall officially opened in 
January— more than $500 million 


over budget and six years behind 
schedule. Now, at least one concert 
is performed on most days, de- 
manding a certain level of respect- 
ful silence. 

Situated in the upper reaches of 
the 335-foot-tall Elbphilharmonie, 
the penthouse is Hamburg's high- 
est apartment. Its floor-to-ceiling 
walls offer a panoramic view of 
Europe's third-busiest commercial 
port and the Elbe river. 

When completed— sometime in 
autumn— the 2,475-square-foot 
unit also will be one of the city's 
most expensive. The shell alone 
was marketed for about $8.5 mil- 
lion, or $3,457 per square foot, an 
unusually high price in the market 
even for a turnkey property. 

The building's other three pent- 
houses and its 41 other residences, 
most on lower floors, were mostly 
completed before the hall opened, 


as was its 244-room hotel. 

The buyer, who wishes to re- 
main anonymous, commissioned 
architects Susanne and Laurent 
Bruckner of Munich-based Bruck- 
ner Architekten to design a cave- 
like room, avoiding straight edges 
or sharp corners. 

"The buyer asked us to evoke 
the instinctive cocooning of child- 
hood for which there is no place in 
our optimized, pragmatic world," 
said Mr. Bruckner. 

One large room, a bright amor- 
phous space, will fill most of the 
penthouse. Its rounded shapes will 
create a continuum of ceilings and 
walls without seams or edges. A 
staircase will lead to the sleeping 
area on the gallery and to the 
bathroom, which also features 
curved forms. 

The Bruckner firm teamed up 
with interior architects Schotten & 


Hansen, based in Peiting in Bavaria 
state, to make the interior from 
lightweight, aerated concrete. The 
pieces are being cut in their work- 
shops with the help of robots. 

Schotten & Hansen Co-Chief Ex- 
ecutive Torben Hansen said tech- 
nological advances in robotics and 
laser scanning allow him to pre- 
fabricate custom interiors with 
great complexity, yet with preci- 
sion down to the millimeter. 

"I've been dreaming of handling 
a project like this for the last de- 
cade," he said. 

In all, some 1,000 separate mod- 
ules— all white— will be cut small 
enough to travel up the Elbphilhar- 
monie's elevators, to be fitted in 
the penthouse over a wooden sub- 
structure with completed utilities. 

Once they are assembled in the 
penthouse, the pieces will be 
coated in a fine-grain plaster to 


give all surfaces a homogenous ap- 
pearance. 

Mr. Bruckner said he doesn't 
know the owner's plans for the in- 
terior's final color scheme or fur- 
niture. 

Despite its long gestation, 
largely caused by disputes between 
the city administration and con- 
struction company Hochtief over 
costs, the concert hall has received 
overwhelmingly positive reviews, 
for its acoustics and for the aes- 
thetics of its ethereal crystal top 
on the rugged brick pedestal. 

The building is located at the 
western tip of HafenCity, a modern 
development on the grounds of 
Hamburg's former city-center har- 
bor. Many historic warehouses 
have been preserved and now sit 
alongside buildings designed by lu- 
minaries such as David Chipper- 
field and Hadi Teherani. 
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Distinctive Properties & Estates 


UNITED STATES 


info@LuxuryRealEstate.com 


LuxuryRealEstate.com 

WHO'S WHO IN LUXURY REAL ESTATE 


{ 800 . 488.4066 } 



Atherton, CA 

In the heart of Atherton, omongst the most booming high-tech region of the world, this modern Europeon-Inspired estate 
writes the script for stately living ond world-class lifestyle. 7 bedrooms, 9 plus bathrooms, 2 offices, wine cellar with 
testing room, gym, theater, English gardens ond more. $16,500,000. Samira Amid-Hozour, samira@apr.com, 
www.lRidgeViewDriveAtherton.com. 



Wasaga Beach, Ontario, Canada 

Elegant custom built gated home listed for $2,695,000 CAD 
is luxury ot its finest. Boosts 9,861 sq ft, 8 BD, 6.5 
BA ond bocks onto golf course. Nadene Milnes, Sales 
Representative, 705.716.0001. 



Miami Beach, FL 

Rare 10BR/1 1 BA/2HBA mansion on prestigious Pine Tree 
Dr., 125' of waterfront, no fixed bridges, 21,156 sq ft lot, 
tennis ct, pool pavilion. Nancy Batchelor, 305.903.2850. 



Sea Island, GA 

Cottage 75 is truly a rare opportunity; 3+ acres with 
approx. 300 ft oceanfront, can be subdivided. Largest 
tract for sole on Seo Island. $14,950,000. Patrick Dunn, 
Sea Island Properties, 912.222.0142. 



Mantoloking, NJ 

Quality & design comes together with the finest moteriols 
in this Boy Front Estote. Custom designer kitchen, 9' 
ceiling, 6 BD with bolconies, 2 fireplaces, elevotor. 
$4,745,000. Shawn Clayton, 732.295.2222. 



Wasaga Beach, Ontario, Canada 

80 ocre development site surrounded by residential develop- 
ment. Greot potentiol for low to medium density residential, 
seniors housing or leosed-lond housing. $1,150,000 CAD. 

Nadene Milnes, Sales Representative, 705.716.0001. 



Miami Beach, FL 

Extroordinory custom designer townhouse! 5BR/5.5BA, 
2-car gorage, South facing water views, impact wind/drs, 
elevotor to all floors. Private Island Living. Nancy Batchelor, 
305.903.2850. 



Chicago, IL 

Absolutely breathtaking Loke Michigan ond city views 
from very rorely ovoiloble, beautifully renovated half floor 
residence. Private ferroce. 189 Eost Loke Shore #4 West. 
$2,750,000. RealtorJanetOwen.com, 312.268.0700. 



Cold Spring, NY 

One level living ot its finest, on estote-like property 
complete with woterfoll & pool, just minutes to the village 
of Cold Spring. Robert A. McCaffrey Realty, Bill Hussung, 
845.265.41 1 3, bhussung@mccaffreyrealty.com. 



Bad Gastein, Austria 

Luxurious opartments with hotel service, a phenomenul view 
of the Gostein Valley and skiing slopes ond o golf course 
ot the doorstep. Prices upon request. Qualis International, 
+31 416 315 501. 



Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

"Museum House." A luxurious boutique residence. Includes o private 
elevotor. Toronto's rivol of Monhofton's best! $2,368,000 CAD. 
Charles Willerding, Johnston & Daniel Division, Royal LePage 
R.E.S Ltd., 416.904.6644, cwillerdingl@gmail.com. 



Tamarin, Mauritius 

This impressive 'Villa 74' is locoted on the beautiful, 
luxurious Tamarina Golf resort, one of the most prominent 
spots on the islond. €5,500,000. Qualis International, 
+31 416 315 501. 



Naples, FL 

Kensington Country Club. Renovated 4 BD, 4 BA, den, 3-car 
goroge, over 4,000 sq ft. Water, foirwoy views. Ultimote 
kitchen ond salt water pool + spo. $1,925,000. Billie 
Dalesio-Faccinto P.A., 239.564.2158, Downing-Frye Realty. 



Chicago, IL 

Unobstructed panoramic views in all directions of loke, 
city, pork ond skyline. Spectoculor condominium recently 
completely finished from row spoce. 1555 North Astor #35 
West. $2,600,000. RealtorJanetOwen.com, 312.268.0700. 



Holladay, UT 

One of America's truly magnificent estates nestled in privacy 
on nearly 4 acres in the heart of Salt Lake City. World class 
amenities with over 28,000 sq ft! All offers considered. 
$18,400,000. Linda Secrist, 801.455.9999, LindaSecrist.com. 



Adjala-Tosorontio, Ontario, Canada 

This $1,200,000 CAD, custom, 4 BD, 4 BA home on 1.23 
ocre lot offers 3,300 sq ft of gorgeous upgrades. The 
perfect combinotion of high quality ond country living. 

Nadene Milnes, Sales Representative, 705.716.0001. 



Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Stately executive home, rovine setting - 150' wide lot, 
grond entertoining spaces, conservotory, mahogany library, 5 
bedroom, home theatre, circular drive - hidden double goroge. 
$6,295,000 CAD. View/call ColinKinnear.com, 416.489.21 21. 



Danville, CA 

NEAR BLACK HAWK. "Country elegonce" describes this Tuscan 
Country Estote single story home on 5.35 ocres. Amozing 
outdoor spoce & ponoromic views. $3,550,000. Debra Allen & 
Kristy Peixoto, 925.251.2536, www.estatesandranches.com. 



New Smyrna Beach, FL 

180' oceonfront, 5 BD/4BA, 2 half BA home & guesthouse. 
Stone walls, gloss tiled pool/spo, 1.15 ocres, private master 
suite. Imported granite, morble, wood. $4,175,000. Collado 
Real Estate, 386.690.9999, newsmyrnahomes@yahoo.com. 



Winnetka, IL 

Extensively-renovoted, expanded ond enhanced. Spectoculor 
8 bedroom, 7.5 both on nearly on ocre. 3-story Georgian, 
well over 10,000 square feet of living spoce. $3,900,000. 

Betsy Burke, 847.565.4264. 



Salt Lake City, UT 

Award-winning, architecturally brilliant custom designed 
13,717 sq ft Estote nestled on over 50 secluded ocres with 
sweeping views of the entire Solt Loke Valley. $5,900,000. 

Linda Secrist. 801.455.9999, LindaSecrist.com. 



Creemore, Ontario, Canada 

Under 1 hour from Toronto oirport - stunning 6 bed contemporary 
log home with guest house. 68-acre estote offers privacy, 
proximity ond mojestic 50-mile views. $3,900,000 CAD. 
www.Creemoreviews.com. Matthew Lidbetter, 705.443.7250. 



Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Stunning contemporory design - architectural showpiece - 
staircase of gloss & steel encompass a 3-storey atrium, mossive 
wolls for art, 5 bedroom, infinity pool on rovine. Irreplaceable. 
$7,995,000 CAD. View/call ColinKinnear.com, 416.489.2121. 



New Canaan, CT 

A stunning modern with mogicol woter views. Designed by 
orchitect Joeb Moore, olong with the current owners. Floor 
to ceiling gloss wolls, block walnut floors. In on estote 
oreo. $5,300,000. Sherri Kielland, 203.977.3566. 
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South Beach, FL 

5-Star Oceon House on South of Fifth, reduced over 
$600,000! Beachfront 4BR/4.5BA, incredible bench & city 
views, design & finishes. Nancy Batchelor, 305.903.2850. 



Cape Cod, MA 

Spectoculor 3,348 sq ft residence in Harwich with 
ponoromic oceon views, sondy bench, luxurious en suite 
master & lorge deck for summer entertoining. $2,650,000. 

Sandra Tanco, 508.737.5775, stanco@kinlingrover.com. 



Eastern Shore, VA 

Live the Dreom. Woterfront homes ond estates on the 
Chesopeoke Boy or Atlontic Oceon from $250,000. 
Call for more detoils. Weichert, Realtors Mason-Davis, 
757.787.1 01 0, www.Mason-Davis.com. 



Mono, Ontario, Canada 

Spectoculor home set on 70 ocres. This 16,000 sq ft 
house hos everything: morble entrance, grond stoircose, 
elevotor, and indoor parking for 9 vehicles. $4,300,000 CAD. 
www.MonoPork.ca. Matthew Lidbetter, 705.443.7250. 



Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Luxurious, Limehouse country estote on 102 ocres. Squash 
court, fabulous conservotory ond wine cellar, topiory garden, 
river trails. Sumptuous living. $5,600,000 CAD. Peter 
Bowers, 905.251.5198, Gayle Woods, 416.275.8009. 



New Canaan, CT 

Morcel Breuer's own house. An important midcentury 
modern meticulously reimagined by Toshiko Mori, olong 
with the owners, to odhere to Breuer's design integrity. 
$4,850,000. Sherri Kielland, 203.977.3566. 



Venetian Island, Miami, FL 

Woterfront development opportunity on Venetian Islond! 
Best unobstructed SW facing woter & downtown views, 
no fixed bridges, greot locotion! Nancy Batchelor, 
305.903.2850. 



Barnardsville, NJ 

Goted Bernordsville Mountain Estote on 5+/- ocres with 
4 BD, 5.5 BA, ond lovely updated designer open floor 
plon. Susan Miller, 908.303.9790, Turpin Real Estate. 



Seattle, WA 

Extraordinary property on 120+ ft of Lk WA woterfront. 
Open floor plon, solor heot, cothedrol ceilings, walls of 
windows. Mt Rainier views. Swimming pool, spo, dock. 
$12,850,000. Betsy Terry & Jane Powers 206.322.2840. 
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A RIDE TO THE TOP OF THE WORLD 


Continued from page W7 
elevators have built-in mecha- 
nisms to monitor the build- 
ing's movement so that in 
high winds, the elevator speed 
is automatically reduced. 

At Trump International Ho- 
tel & Tower Chicago, for ex- 
ample, Kone set up a so-called 
sway detector to constantly 
monitor the steel cables, also 
called ropes, that carry eleva- 
tor cars up and down the 
1,388-foot tall building. 

“We've got technology to 
monitor the sway, change 
the speed of the elevator in 
really high-wind conditions, 
and even stop the elevator to 
allow users to get off at a 
safe place until the sway 
subsides," Mr. Gonzalez, of 
Kone, said. 

The company has also de- 
veloped what it calls "ultra- 
rope" with a higher tensile 
strength than conventional 
steel cables. Ultrarope has a 
super-light carbon-fiber 
core, allowing the elevators 
to move faster, using less en- 
ergy than those with steel 
cables, the company said. 

When the Dubai tower 
Burj Khalifa opened in 2010, 
it boasted the tallest eleva- 
tor in the world, reaching 
1,600 feet on a conventional 
steel rope system. Using ul- 
trarope, Saudi Arabia's Jed- 
dah Tower will hold double - 
deck elevators that reach a 
record height of 2,165 feet 
when the building is com- 
pleted in 2018. 

Also on the horizon is 
Mumbai's World One tower, 
which is scheduled to open 
this year. At 1,450 feet, World 
One will have 25 elevators 
made by Switzerland's Schin- 
dler Group that will lift resi- 
dents to their floors at speeds 
up to 1,560 feet per minute. 

Elevators are getting 
smarter, too. Newer models 
now have technology that 
uses mobile-phone networks 
to connect a resident's phone 
to the elevators' operating 
system. When a resident en- 
ters the building, the technol- 
ogy alerts the elevator sys- 
tem, sending an elevator to 
pick residents up and deliver 
them to their desired floor. 

Two buildings currently 
under construction— Grand 
Tower in Frankfurt and One 
Palm in Dubai— will have 
Kone's phone-alert system. 



PRIVATE RIDE When it opens next year, the Four Seasons Residences One Dalton Street, Boston, shown in a rendering, will have no 
more than six apartments per floor, and residents will never have more than two units sharing an elevator bank. 


"If your arms are full of 
groceries, you won't have to 
push any buttons," Mr. Gon- 
zalez said. "And from a peo- 
ple-flow perspective, the 
technology ensures that it's a 
smooth, fast ride for every- 
one throughout the building." 

Elevators at 56 Leonard, 
an 821-foot-tall luxury sky- 
scraper in Manhattan, will 
deliver residents on the top 
15 floors directly to their 
apartment using Schindler's 
destination-dispatch system. 
Lower floors will have no 
more than three apartments 
per elevator bank, so cars 
will open into hallways that 
are "exclusive and private," 
said Izak Senbahar, the 



LATERAL MOVE A rendering of the Thyssenkrupp ropeless ele- 
vator system, in which cars would travel vertically and horizontally. 


building's developer. 

The Four Seasons Resi- 
dences One Dalton Street, 
Boston, a tower that will rise 
742 feet when it opens next 
year, will have three elevator 
banks, with two elevators per 
bank and no more than six 
apartments per floor, to "en- 
sure that residents will never 
have more than one unit shar- 
ing your elevator bank," said 
Darren Messina, the executive 
vice president of Carpenter & 
Co., the building developer. 

German elevator manu- 
facturer Thyssenkrupp is 
banking on increasing global 
demand for taller buildings 
and more efficient elevator 
systems. 



NEW HEIGHTS When the Dubai tower Burj Khalifa opened in 2010, it boasted the tallest elevator in the world, reaching 1,600 feet on 
a conventional steel rope system. 



A Tall Order 
For Elevators 


When completed. World One in 
Mumbai is designed to reach 
1,450 feet. That is the equiva- 
lent of 4.754 Statues of Liberty 
[as measured from the base to 
the torch at 305 feet]. 

"Buildings are going 
higher and higher," said 
Karl-Otto Schollkopf, the 
global high-rise product 
manager of Thyssenkrupp. 
"But the elevator has been 
clearly the bottleneck of the 
high-rise building." 

In a typical elevator sys- 
tem, the ropes limit the num- 
ber of cars that can operate 
in an elevator shaft. Thyssen- 
krupp is developing a rope- 
less elevator system driven 
by motors, allowing cars to 
travel both vertically and hor- 
izontally. With the ability to 
move up, down and sideways, 
30 or more elevator cars can 
service a building in a loop, 
Mr. Schollkopf said. The com- 
_ pany expects to begin install- 
~ ing the system in 2020. 

| Eliminating rope systems 
S could open up new possibili- 
5 ties for the height and shape 
S of buildings in the future, 
g Mr. Schollkopf said, 
g "We expect more mixed- 
| use buildings in cities, and 
J [the elevators] could create 
z a system for 50,000 people 
living and working in one 
building." 


PRIVATE PROPERTIES | CANDACE TAYLOR 

Ellen DeGeneres Asks $45 Million in Montecito 



At one point, television talk 
show host and serial home flip- 
per Ellen DeGeneres said her 
Tuscan-style villa in Montecito, 
Calif., might prove the excep- 
tion to her history of buying, 
fixing up and selling high-end 
properties. "I really do hope we 
live here forever," she wrote in 
her 2015 interior-design book 
"Home." 

Apparently that is not to be. 
The 59-year-old host of "The 
Ellen DeGeneres Show" and her 
wife, actress Portia de Rossi, 
are putting their Montecito 
home on the market for $45 
million, according to listing 
agent Suzanne Perkins of So- 
theby's International Realty. 

Located on a hilltop with 
views of the ocean, the nearly 
17-acre property contains a 
roughly 10,500-square-foot, 
six-bedroom stone house the 
couple renovated. With a bar- 
rel-tiled roof and 18th-century 
Italian tiles, the 1930s two- 
story house has nine wood- 
burning fireplaces, a media 
room, and multiple libraries and 
reading areas. 

The couple used stone exca- 
vated on the property to build 
an indoor-outdoor entertaining 
pavilion with a sun room, a din- 



ing room and an outdoor 
kitchen with a pizza oven. 

The grounds also include 
two swimming pools, a sunken 
tennis court and badminton 
court, as well as eucalyptus and 
olive trees, gardens and foun- 
tains. 


The couple bought the prop- 
erty in 2013 for $26.5 million, 
according to public records. 
They expanded the estate to its 
current size by buying two ad- 
jacent properties, Ms. Perkins 
said, noting that they live pri- 
marily in Los Angeles and used 


this property as a weekend 
home. 

Ms. Perkins said she isn't 
sure why Ms. DeGeneres and 
Ms. de Rossi are selling, but 
she noted their history of lucra- 
tive home flips. "Ellen really 
has a magic touch," Ms. Per- 


kins said. 

In 2014 Ms. DeGeneres and 
Ms. de Rossi sold a Los Ange- 
les home for $49.5 million to 
Napster co-founder Sean 
Parker after purchasing it for 
just under $40 million, accord- 
ing to public records. 


When asked for comment, a 
spokesperson for Ms. DeGe- 
neres and Ms. de Rossi directed 
inquiries to a Sotheby's spokes- 
person, who said the couple is 
selling because they don't 
spend as much time in Santa 
Barbara as they would like. 


FROM LEFT: BILL ABRAN0WICZ; JIM BARTSCH CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: WILLIAMS NEW YORK; ILLUSTRATION BY PAUL DOTEY; THYSSENKRUPP 
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KIAWAH ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA 


GREAT LIFESTYLE IN NAPLES, FLORIDA 


15 Ocean Course offers unparalleled views of the world famous 
Ocean Course and Atlantic Ocean. Luxe home with heated pool and spa, 
spectacular outdoor living spaces, and fine furnishings and finishes boasts 
a private second floor master, four guest suites, handsome library, two living 
rooms, gourmet kitchen. See details, photo gallery, and 3D tour online. 

$4,850,000 kiawahisland.com/real-estate 


Live the lifestyle of your dreams in Naples, Florida! Gorgeous single- 
family residences up to 4,879 a/c sq. ft. Amazing six-acre recreation area 
with 13,000 sq. ft. clubhouse, resort pool, fitness, tennis, indoor sports 
court and much more - all included in low HOA fees. This is an incredible 
opportunity in a great Naples, Florida location - call today! 

From the $400’s to the $700’s www.glhomes.com 


Incredible opportunity at Seven Bridges - brand new homes in a highly 
amenitized non-golf community in the Boca Raton / Delray Beach area. 
Generous features include impact glass, marble countertops, gourmet 
kitchens and 30,000 sq. ft. club. Low HOA fees, close to world-class 
shopping, great schools. Inquire today! 

From the $700’s to $2 million glhomes.com 




BOCA/DELRAY BEACH, FLORIDA 


Kiawah Island Real Estate 

phone: 866.312.1780 


GL HOMES 

phone: 800.281.9239 


GL Homes 

phone: 800.875.2179 
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NAPLES, FLORIDA 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


JOHN'S ISLAND - VERO BEACH, FLORIDA 


Minto Single-Family Estate Homes located in an area famous for 
extraordinary golf communities. TwinEagles boasts not just one championship 
course awarded “Best New Private Course in America” by Golf Magazine, but 
two 1 8-hole, tour-quality courses and a spectacular 47,000 sq. ft. country 
club lavished with every imaginable amenity. Best of all, golf membership 
initiation fee is included with every Minto new home purchase. 

From the mid $500s to over $1 million mintofla.com 


Soaring above Biscayne Bay in Coconut Grove, Bjarke Ingels-designed 
Grove at Grand Bay rises with its jewel 1 902-S, a highest floor 4 BD, 5.5 BA, 
4000 SF residence blissfully enjoying unobstructed water views, parks & a 
walking neighborhood of top schools, restaurants and shops thru 1 1 ’ floor- 
to-ceiling glass walls. Details include huge terraces, private enclosed twin 
garage, concierges, spa, rooftop pools, the works- offered decorator ready. 
$6,500,000 rexhamilton.com 


Located where the “tropics begin” sits one of the most renowned 

& established coastal communities with 3 miles of pristine beaches, 3 
championship golf courses, 17 Har-tru tennis courts, squash & Beach Club. 
This beautifully renovated 5BR retreat offers custom finishes, 6,466± GSF, 
gourmet kitchen, saltwater pool & new luxurious 1st floor master suite. 

$2,975,000 JohnslslandRealEstate.com 


Minto Communities 

phone: 888.379.9868 


Rex Hamilton Corporation Luxury Estate Brokers John’s Island Real Estate Company 

phone: 305.441 .2828 email: rexhamilton@rexhamilton.com phone: 772.231 .0900 email: wj@johnsislandrealestate.com 



NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 


‘The Villa’ on Bellevue - Gracious George Champlin Mason gem 
located on renowned Bellevue Avenue and fully restored with new roof, 
copper gutters, mahogany porches, and completely renovated 2-bedroom 
carriage house. Elegant estate with 1 2-ft ceilings, maple and oak floors, 
granite counters, designer kitchen with butler’s pantry, and seven en suite 
bedrooms. Beautifully landscaped private grounds. 

$3,650,000 GustaveWhite.com 


Gustave White Sotheby’s International Realty 

phone: 401 .489.3000 



LA QUINTA, CALIFORNIA 


Enjoy the desert lifestyle within this quiet, private enclave of Monterra 
PGA WEST™. New single-level luxury residences up to 3,642 Sq. Ft. on 
generous homesites. Each home includes an indoor/outdoor living room, 
and a private pool and spa designed to soak in the majestic mountain 
views. Experience world-class golf, tennis, shopping, dining, culture and 
entertainment in this exquisite desert oasis. 

Homes Priced From the High $600, 000s 


Monterra at PGA WEST La Quinta Sales Office 

phone: 760.771 .21 00 



Live a fabulous Urban Lifestyle in vibrant downtown St. Petersburg. 3 
blocks from the water, artfully designed townhomes now under construction 
on a private, gated lane. Totaling 2,335 sq. ft., 3 bedrooms, 3 Vz baths, 2 
car garage, private elevator, and amazing rooftop terrace. Low HOA fees. 
Walking distance to world-class restaurants, museums, shopping, parks, 
marina, and Tampa Bay. 

From the $700’s to $900’s www.RegentLane.com 


NJR Property Investments LLC 

phone: 727.515.5556 email: natalie@njrdevelopment.com 



CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 

Soaring 77 floors above Manhattan, this grand, full floor private 
residence at One57 exemplifies luxury living in New York City. The 77th 
floor offers 4 bedroom, 4.5 baths, approx. 6,240 sf, completely customized 
finishes and sweeping 360 degree views of Central Park, The Hudson and 
East Rivers, The Empire State Building, and The Atlantic Ocean. 

Price Upon Request robertdvorin.elliman.com 

Douglas Elliman Real Estate 
Robert Dvorin, Lie. Assoc. R. E. Broker 

phone: +1 212.460.0621 rdvorin@elliman.com 



CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 

Aventador Manor - Nestled at the base of the Blue Ridge and just 20 
minutes from the University of Virginia, this 6 bed, 8 bath, 12,000 sq ft 
Georgian-style Manor sits on a sprawling 300 acre estate boasting expansive 
river frontage, private lakes, and striking mountain views. The estate includes 
a separate guest home (2 bath, 1 bed, 1 ,500 sq ft) and caretaker’s cottage. 

$4,750,000 www.TurkeyRunCville.com 


Cameron Vest 

phone: 434.566.5562 email: info@turkeyruncville.com 



VILLA DEL LAGO - NEWPORT, CALIFORNIA 


Villa Del Lago is the largest residential estate in all of Newport Beach. This 
exquisitely crafted 17,000+ sq ft residence situated on over 12 acres is a 
self contained oasis, secluded and secure. Amenities include a one acre lake 
with falls, carriage house, indoor and outdoor pools, stable, riding ring, tennis 
court, two screening rooms, wine cellar, wine cave and beautiful gardens 
with space for a vineyard. The 6000+ sq ft garage is a car collector’s dream. 
$55,000,000. 1 pelicanhillroadnorth.com 

Pace Properties 

Linda Janger Jeffrey Janger 

phone: 31 0.91 3.8383 31 0.722.7786 


To Advertise Call: +44 (0) 207-572-2124 
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My Backyard on the 36th Floor 

end developments are installing green spaces in high places: Watch out for wind 


BY KATY MCLAUGHLIN 


CHRIS CASE, a Los Angeles com- 
edy writer, recently rented a new 
place with a grassy, 1-acre yard 
where he can play catch and Fris- 
bee with his two sons. His home is 
a two-bedroom apartment in a 
high rise where rents range from 
$9,000 to $25,000 a month. The 
park is on the third floor. 

"I loved the idea of being up 
high and having a view, but I 
didn't want to give up outdoor 
time while living in L.A.," said Mr. 
Case, 50, who declined to disclose 
his rent. "I have both now." 

Mr. Case's apartment, at Ten 
Thousand, a 40-story building 
that opened in January at the 
juncture of Beverly Hills and Cen- 
tury City, features an amenity in- 
creasingly common in luxury 
high-rise developments: a sky 
park, or parklike green space lo- 
cated several stories up. 

Developers say their parks are 
part of an effort to chip away at re- 
sistance to living in dense urban ar- 
eas with little greenery. Parks also 
provide a natural meeting space— a 
salve for people who fear high-rise 
living might be too isolating. Also 
appealing for developers: Park-side 
locations can add big premiums in 
already pricey markets. 

For Brendan Heath, a 36-year- 
old academic adviser, a %-acre 
park on the third floor and com- 
munity gardens on the 10th helped 
convince him to buy in inner-city 
Toronto. 

"I grew up in the country on a 
farm, so it's very important to me 
to maintain some connection to 
greenery," said Mr. Heath, who 
moved in to One Cole in the Re- 
gent Park neighborhood in 2010, 
four years before the reopening of 
the actual park for which the area 
is named. 

When the weather allows, he 
grows heirloom tomatoes, pickling 
cucumbers and basil on his 10th- 
floor garden plot, he said. He paid 
about $220,000 for his one bed- 
room, in which he lives with his 
wife, Lisha Lo, and their 21-month- 
old son Lochlan. 

On nice days in the summer, the 
third-floor park can be packed, 
said Mr. Heath, though in the win- 
ter, these areas are fairly deserted. 

“We wanted an oasis and re- 
treat," said Jacob Cohen, vice 
president of Project Implementa- 
tion for the Daniels Corporation, a 
Toronto-based developer. The ur- 
ban-gardening concept helped One 
Cole to sell out quickly, so the de- 
veloper has included it in a total of 
eight new Regent Park buildings. 

In downtown Los Angeles, 
Oceanwide Holdings, a Beijing- 
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THE GREAT OUTDOORS One Cole 
in Toronto, above; gardening at an- 
other Toronto development, above 
right; a seating area at Ten Thousand, 
right; Chris Case, below. 



based developer, is hoping that its 
plan for a roughly 1.8-acre park on 
the eighth floor will attract buyers 
to the 504 condominium units it is 
building. 

"Park space is a missing compo- 
nent downtown, so you needed to 
build it," said Thomas Feng, chief 
executive of the project, called 
Oceanwide Plaza, which also in- 
cludes a 184-room Park Hyatt Ho- 
tel. The park, which will be di- 
vided into areas for residents and 
hotel guests, has plans to include a 
basketball court, several pools, 
two dog runs (one for little dogs 
and one for big), a large lawn and 
dozens of trees, which have just 
been purchased and will be grown 
for two years before planting, ac- 
cording to Greg Mowbray, vice 


president of construction. Units 
will go on sale next year— Mr. Feng 
didn't disclose pricing— and will be 
completed in 2019, he said. 

In London, Manhattan Loft Gar- 
dens, slated for completion next 
year, will have a 10,000-square- 
foot garden on the seventh floor; 
nearly 4,000 square feet on the 


25th floor and 5,000 square feet 
on the 36th floor. Condos in the 
248-unit, 42-story building will 
start at about $635,000 for studios 
and go up to almost $19 million 
for penthouses; there will also be 
some rentals. 

The 1950s saw the dawn of 
modern green roofs, which help 



absorb water, regulate building 
temperatures and offset the high 
heat in urban centers, said Steven 
Peck, founder and president of 
Green Roofs for Healthy Cities, a 
Toronto-based trade group for the 
North American green-roof indus- 
try. Parklike plaza decks at the en- 
try level to buildings became pop- 
ular at the same time. In the past 
decade or so, builders have sought 
to combine the two concepts by 
putting parks on higher floors, Mr. 
Peck said. 

There are challenges, like wind. 
Oceanwide's park will be rimmed 
by a "very expensive," 42-inch- 
high glass railing to help block 
wind, Mr. Mowbray said. A lot of 
dirt goes into building these 
parks— Ten Thousand's includes 
about 58,000 cubic feet of soil and 
foam, said Roman Speron, vice 
president of Crescent Heights, the 
developer. 

Putting a new park on an exist- 
ing building can be even trickier, 
said Mark K. Morrison, president 
of an eponymous landscape archi- 
tecture firm in New York. Mr. Mor- 
rison was hired to create a %-acre 
park on a 46-year-old, 43-story 
building on West 64th Street last 
summer. "The biggest engineering 
problem is the loading," or the 
weight the park will add on top of 
an existing roof surface, said Mr. 
Morrison. Another challenge: 
shade thrown by the towers them- 
selves. Mr. Morrison had to find 
plants that would do well even 
though sun in the summer is 
blocked until about 1 p.m., he said. 

For all of these reasons, sky 
parks are expensive. The budget 
for Mr. Morrison's project was 
roughly $3 million, he said, which 
included building access stairways 
for residents and commercial ten- 
ants to get to the garden. Ten 
Thousand's budget was about $5 
million, Mr. Speron said. Ocean- 
wide Plaza gives a rough estimate 
of $10 million for the construction 
of its eighth-floor park. 


PRIVATE PROPERTIES | CANDACE TAYLOR 


Sean ‘Biddy’ Combs Sells Manhattan Condo for Less 



After four years and several 
L price cuts, music mogul 

Sean "Diddy" Combs has 
\ sold his one-bedroom 
condo at Manhattan's 
■ Park Imperial for $5.7 
H 7 million in cash, accord- 
pjf ing to people with 
jv knowledge of the trans- 
^ action. 

The Harlem-born rapper, 
producer and entrepreneur first 
listed the Midtown condo in late 2012 
for $8.5 million, then reduced the 
price several times. Whitney Didier of 
Douglas Elliman Real Estate took over 
the listing from another agent in 
June, pricing it at $6.5 million. The 
buyer's identity couldn't be deter- 
mined. 

The 66th floor apartment mea- 
sures about 2,300 square feet, ac- 
cording to the listing. Mr. Combs 
bought the 56th Street apartment in 
2005 for $3.82 million, according to 
public records. He converted the 
three-bedroom to a one-bedroom 
with large entertaining spaces. 

Mr. Combs, 47, couldn't be reached 
for comment. 

In 2014 he paid $39 million for a 
mansion in Los Angeles, according to 
public records. 


► See more photos of notable 
homes at WSJ.com/Mansion. 
Email: privatepropert ies@wsj.com 







